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Economics and Research Branch, Canadian Department of Labour 


Current Manpower Situation 
MPLOYMENT increased slightly during March, indicating that the 


seasonal low in economic activity was probably reached in late 
February. While a small increase occurred in unemployment, this was 
primarily due to an increase in the labour force. During the month ending 
March 20, the number of persons working 35 hours or more increased and 
that of persons working less than 35 hours decreased. While over-all 
employment continued somewhat lower than last year, the extent of the 
difference changed very little during the month. Total labour require- 
ments in the manufacturing, trade and service industries did not change 
appreciably during the month but construction and other outdoor acti- 
vities showed a small seasonal increase. Within manufacturing, employ- 
ment levels were maintained in the electrical apparatus, chemical, food 
and beverage, motor vehicles and pulp and paper industries. Employ- 
ment in the clothing industry rose slightly but somewhat less than is 
usual for the month. A greater-than-usual seasonal increase occurred 
in the agricultural implement industry although employment was still 
considerably below last year’s level. Lay-offs continued to occur in the 
iron and steel industries. 


Most sections of the country reported a small increase in activity 
during March as a result of improved weather conditions. The upswing was 
most marked in Pacific Coast logging operations but construction and 
agriculture showed some employment increases in all regions. The main 
offsetting factors were the completion of the winter’s pulpwood cut, re- 
duced lumber operations and the declining level of coal production. These 
factors dominated employment conditions in the Atlantic and Quebec 
regions. 

The net effect of these developments was a slight increase in un- 
employment and a considerably greater increase in full-time employment. 
The Dominion Bureau of Statistics survey for the week ended March 20 
estimated the number of persons in the civilian labour force to be 5,236,000, 
of which 4,918,000 had jobs and 318,000 were without jobs and seeking 
work, The total number of persons with jobs remained unchanged from a 
month earlier. Within this group, however, there was an increase of 17,000 
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fully employed persons and a somewhat smaller drop in the number em- 
ployed less than ful] time. The number of persons without jobs and seek- 
ing work showed an increase of 6,000, which was matched by an equal 
increase in the labour force. 


Year-to-year comparisons of these employment and unemployment in- 
dicators showed that there was little change between February and March. 
The main year-to-year differences in the labour force as at March 20 were 
an increase of 44,000 in the labour force, an increase of 146,000 in the 
number of persons without jobs and seeking work and a decrease of 


102,000 in the number holding jobs. 


National Employment Service statistics also indicate higher un- 
employment this spring. Applications for employment at all offices at 
March 18 totalled 569,900, representing a year-to-year increase of 161,900. 
The increase amounted to about 60,000 in Ontario, 50,000 in Quebec, 
20,000 in the Atlantic and in the Prairie regions and 10,000 in the Pacific 
region. In relation to the number of wage and salary workers in each 
region, however, the increase was greatest in the Atlantic region, followed 
by the Quebec, Ontario, Prairie and Pacific regions. 


Industrial employment at the first of February reflected the lower 
level of activity this winter. Over-all employment in manufacturing was 
3.4 per cent below the same month in 1953, continuing the declining trend 
of earlier months. Forestry and mining employment were markedly below 
last year’s levels and slight year-to-year declines were also apparent in 
the transportation and service industries. The major industrial groups 
registering year-to-year increases were public utilities, trade and finance, 
insurance and real estate. 


Within manufacturing, employment declined in a number of indus- 
tries. The greatest year-to-year declines were in farm implements (-26.6 
per cent), textiles (-16.5 per cent), clothing (-10.6 per cent), leather 
products (-9.7 per cent) and iron and steel products (-9.7 per cent). In 
the case of leather and clothing, however, January and February was 
a period of usually high activity in 1953. Increases in employment 
occurred in industries manufacturing paper products (+4.9 per cent), 
printing and publishing (+3.2 per cent), motor vehicles (+10.6 per cent), 
electrical apparatus (+5.8 per cent)and chemical products (+3.9 percent). 


During January 1954, employment in most seasonal industries either 
declined more, or failed to increase as much as usual. There were, how- 
ever, some important exceptions. Employment in retail trade and food 
and beverages declined less than the average seasonal decline for 
January (1947-51 average). Similarly, employment in the agricultural 
implements, motor vehicles, rubber products and tobacco industries rose 
more than the average. The same was true in metal mining, although 
this was largely the result of strike settlements. On the other hand, 
employment declined more than the seasonal average in the non-metal 
mining, wood products, paper products and construction industries. 
The usual seasonal rise in employment failed to occur in the coal mining, 
clothing and iron castings industries and employment declined in iron 
and steel products, primary iron and steel and electrical apparatus and 
supplies, whereas it usually increases seasonally in these industries 
during January. 
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Labour-Management Relations 


URING the past month, collective bargaining resulted in the signing 

of a large number of agreements. Most of them, however, were 

one-plant agreements covering relatively small groups of workers. Few, 
if any, could be considered pattern-setting contracts. 


Efforts at settlement were still being made at the middle of April 
in the important bargaining which has been in progress for some time in 
the railways, basic steel, automobile and electrical products industries 
(L.G., Mar., pp. 332-33). Important negotiations were scheduled to begin 
about the middle of April in the West Coast logging and lumbering in- 
dustry. During March and the first part of April, bargaining became more 
widespread in the construction and urban transportation industries, and 
in municipal governments. 


Although many more agreements were being negotiated during March 
and early April than during the first two months of the year, work stop- 
pages were less frequent. Preliminary figures for March 1954 show that 
less time was lost through strikes and lockouts in March than in any 
month since April 195] and that fewer workers were involved in work 
stoppages than in any month since November 1944. Preliminary statistics 
show that 18 strikes and lockouts were in progress during March; workers 
involved numbered 1,722 and time lost amounted to 13,945 man-days. 


Recent Wage Rate Changes 

Preliminary results from the Labour Department’s sample survey of 
wage changes between October 1, 1953 and April 1, 1954 are shown in 
the accompanying table. The results are based on reports from 740 
establishments on general wage adjustments during the six month period. 
Compared with the corresponding six-month period in 1952-53, only slight 
changes have occurred in the pattern of adjustments. In the six-month 
period ending April 1, 1954, increases in wage rates were recorded in 
36 per cent of the establishments reporting, compared with 37 per cent 
in the same period a year earlier. 


Itshould be noted, however, that many firms deal with wages (through 
collective bargaining or otherwise) at other times of the year than in 
the six-month survey period. 


The wage decreases shown in 
mee inp pri T959 ond Meri i9s4es the table for the period ending 
(Per cent of Establishments April 1, 1953, probably occurred 
mainly in establishments where a 
cost-of-living ‘‘escalator’’ clause 
was in effect. In the 1954 period, 
the effect of escalator clauses was 
less easily determinable since the 
DBS consumer price index rose 
and fell slightly during the period 
on which escalator adjustments 
would be based. In any event, 
fewer escalator clauses were in 
operation in 1954 than in 1953 
(see p. 555). , 


Six Months Ending 


Amount of Change 
per Hour 


Decrease 
No change 


Increase 


10-14.9 cents 
15 cents and over 
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On the whole, the amount of the wage adjustments was less than 
a year ago. Fifty per cent of the establishments raising rates paid in- 
creases of five cents or less an hour, whereas last year only 34 per cent 
reported these smaller-size revisions. On the other hand, 17 per cent 
paid ten cents or more, compared with 26 per cent last year. 


The continuing moderate upward trend in general wage levels has 
maintained the total Canadian labour income slightly above the level 
of previous years. Consequently, although total employment in Canada 
at the most recent month for which figures are available was lower than 
in the corresponding month of 1953, labour income was higher, thus 
helping to sustain consumer purchasing power in the economy. 


Current Bargaining 

West Coast Logging and Lumbering. Negotiations over contract 
revisions in this industry, scheduled to begin about April 15, involve 
more than 150 operators represented by Forest Industrial Relations 
Incorporated and more than 30,000 workers represented by the Inter- 
national Woodworkers of America (CIO-CCL). Like the non-operating 
railway unions, the IWA is not asking for an increase in wage rates but 
is concentrating on extensive changes in ‘‘fringe’’ benefits. 


Construction. Bargaining between builders’ exchanges and con- 
struction unions was in progress during April in many centres across 
Canada, particularly for carpenters and electricians. In most cases, wage 
increases are being sought. Carpenters in the Vancouver and Fraser 
Valley areas of British Columbia, as well as those working at the Kitimat 
project of the Aluminum Company of Canada, Limited, are seeking a 
reduction in the work week from 40 hours to 35. They also have asked 
for wage increases to offset, and in some cases more than offset, the 
proposed reduction in hours. 


Municipalities. Bargaining between municipal governments and 
unions of civic employees has recently resulted in a number of agree- 
ments. Most of the settlements provided wage increases. Where bargain- 
ing is still in progress, wage increases, together with other benefits 
such as medical health plans, are usually being sought. 


Urban Transportation. In this industry bargaining has been in pro- 
gress in a number of larger cities, including Montreal, Winnipeg, Van- 
couver and Ottawa. 


Recently an agreement was reached between the Canadian Lrother- 
hood of Railway Employees and Other Transport Workers (CCL) and 
the Montreal Transportation Commission covering approximately 4,500 
workers. The agreement puts into effect an arbitration award made last 
fall, as well as certain further benefits since negotiated by the parties 
but does not include a wage increase originally requested by the union. 


In Winnipeg, the One Big Union is reported seeking a 15-cent-an- 
hour increase and other benefits from the Transit Commission. More 
than 1,000 employees are affected by the negotiations. 


A conciliation board in the dispute between the Ottawa Transpor- 
tation Commission and its employees, represented by the Amalgamated 
Association of Street, Electric Railway and Motor Coach Employees of 
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America (AFL-TLC), had not made a recommendation at the time of 
writing. Among its demands, the union requested a wage increase of 
20 cents an hour. The same union is seeking a wage increase and other 
benefits for street railway workers in Vancouver, New Westminster and 
Victoria employed by the B.C. Electric Company. 


Other Recent Agreements. After extensive negotiations and con- 
ciliation, a one-year agreement was recently signed by A.V. Roe Canada, 
Limited, and the International Association of Machinists (AFL-TLC) 
covering close to 10,000 aircraft workers. Under the agreement, wage 
rates are to be increased, working hours are to be reduced from 42% 
per week to 40 and health and welfare benefits are to be improved. 


An agreement was signed by the Dominion Wabana Ore Mines, Limited, 
in Newfoundland and the United Steelworkers of America (CIO-CCL). 
Approximately 1,800 iron ore miners are covered by the contract, which 
provides for a wage increase, a five-day, 44-hour week and other benefits. 


The strike of office workers at Arvida (L.G., Mar., p. 333) was 
terminated when the Aluminum Company of Canada, Limited, and the 
National Syndicate of Aluminum Workers (CCCL) agreed to contract 
changes including a $2.00-a-week wage increase and a reduction of 
hours from 39% to 37% a week. 


Guaranteed Annual Wage 

Although problems associated with union demands for a guaranteed 
annual wage have received much publicity, the trend of current nego- 
tiations makes it clear that the guaranteed wage will not be a major 
bargaining issue in Canada during 1954. The two unions in Canada 
with which the guaranteed annual wage question has been most frequently 
associated, the United Automobile Workers of America (CIO-CCL) and 
the United Steelworkers of America (CIO-CCL) have for some time been 
engaged in re-negotiating agreements without demands for the guaranteed 
wage. 


In the United States, however, important bargaining on the subject 
was scheduled to get under way about the middle of April. Demands of 
the International Union of Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers (CIO) 
onthe Westinghouse Electric Corporation include a guaranteed wage. 
This union has contracts with the company covering more than 40,000 
workers, The same union has approximately 10,000 members in the 
Canadian electrical products industry. 


In the basic steel industry in the United States, where union agree- 
ments expire at the end of June, the guaranteed annual wage has been 
set as one of the major demands of the United Steelworkers of America 
(CIO) in 1954. Whatever settlement is reached in the United States in- 
dustry this year will be important to negotiations covering the Canadian 
industry in 1955. 


The United Automobile Workers of America (CIO) has declared its 
intention of seeking a guaranteed wage plan when the present five-year 
contracts in effect in the United States automobile industry expire in 
1955. Officials of the union have indicated that a guarantee will also 
be sought in the Canadian automobile industry at about the same time. 
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Manpower Situation in Local Areas 


N all probability, the winter 
unemployment peak was pass- CANADA 
ed during late March. While the net Proportion of paid workers within each of 


shift in labour market classifi- Reese os eee 
cations during the month was 
small, the result was a decrease 
in the number of substantial labour 
surplus areas. In each of the six 
months preceding March, reclassi- 
fications were all the result of 
increasing labour surpluses. 


Per Cent 


Labour surpluses, however, 
were decreasing more slowly than 
last March. At the beginning of sacs ge Pe Myremcenas pep tiny 9 
April, 54 of the 109 labour market 
areas regularly surveyed had a 
substantial labour surplus. Another 5] areas had moderate labour sur- 
pluses and only four reported an approximate balance between labour 
supply and demand. At the same time a year earlier 26 areas were in 
the balanced category. 


Substantial labour surpluses were largely concentrated in areas of 
relatively small population. Consequently, the 54 substantial surplus 
areas accounted for a little more than one-third of the country’s wage 
earners. Sixty-two per cent of all wage earners were in areas classified 
in the moderate labour surplus category. 


The regional pattern of supply and demand existing at the beginning 
of the year has shown little change. Substantial labour surpluses existed 
in more than four-fifths of all the areas in the Quebec and Atlantic 
regions and in three-fifths of the areas in British Columbia. Substantial 
surplus areas were in the minority in the Ontario and Prairie regions, 
accounting for one-fifth and one-seventh, respectively, of the totals in 
these regions. 


Approximate Labour 
Labour on 3 ae : 


Pal [a ‘Bi 


Ape | A _ Apr. ape | 
m4 1953 Toss ape | 
a eee 


*See inside back cover, Labour Gazette. 


Labour Market 
Areas 


Metropolitan 


Major Industrial 


Major Agricultural 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS, 


METROPOLITAN AREAS 
(Labour force 75,000 or more) 


MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS 
(Labour force 25,000~75,000: 
60 per cent or more in 
non-agricultural activity) 


MAJOR AGRICULTURAL AREAS 
(Labour force 25,000—75, 000: 


40 per cent or more in agriculture) 


MINOR AREAS 
(Labour force 10,000~25,000) 


APRIL 1, 


LABOUR SURPLUS 


Group 1 


Hamilton 
Quebec-Levis 
St. John's 
Vancouver — New 
Westminster 


Winnipeg 


Corner Brook 
Cornwall 
Farnham — Granby 
Fort William — 
Port Arthur 
Joliette 
Loe St. Jeon 
Moncton 
New Glosgow 
Rouyn — Vol d’Or 
Showinigon Falls 
Sydney 


Trois Riviéres 


Charlottetown 

Riviére du Loup 

Thetford — Megantic — 
St. Georges 


Bothurst 
Beouhornois 
Bracebridge 
Bridgewater 
Campbellton 
Chilliwock 
Cranbrook 
Drummondville 
Edmundston 
Fredericton 
Gospé 
Grand Falls 
Kentville 
Montmagny 
Newcastle 
North Bay 
Okanagan Valley 
Owen Sound 
Pembroke 
Portage lo Prairie 
Prince George 
Quebec North Shore 
Rimouski 
Soult Ste, Marie 
Ste. Agathe — 
St. Jeréme 
St. Hyacinthe 
St. Stephen 
Summerside 
Trail — Nelson 


Woodstock, N.B, 
Yormouth 
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APPROXIMATE 
BALAICE 


LABOUR 
SHORTAGE 


Group 2 


Calgary 
Edmonton 
Montreal 
Ottawa — Hull 
Toronto 
Windsor 


Brantford 
Guelph 
Holifox 
Kingston 
Kitchener 
London 
Niagaro Peninsula 
Oshawa 
Peterborough 
Saint John 
Sarnia 
Sherbrooke 
Sudbury 
Timmins — 
Kirklond 


Victoria 


Barrie 

Brandon 
Chathom 
Lethbridge 
Moose Jow 
North Battleford 
Prince Albert 
Red Deer 
Saskatoon 
Yorkton 


Belleville — Trenton 

Central Vancouver Dowson Creek 
Island St. Thomos 

Douphin 

Drumheller 

Golt 

Goderich 

Kamloops 

Lachute — Ste. 
Thérése 

Lindsay 

Listowel 

Medicine Hot 

Prince Rupert 

Simcoe 

Sorel 

St. Jean 

Stratford 

Swift Current 

Walkerton 

Weyburn 

Woodstock — 
Ingersoll 
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ATLANTIC 


regia COMPLETION of hauling operations 
Proportion of paid workers within each of in the logging industry during 
the four labour market groups, 1954. March contributed most to an in- 
Pet Cont crease in unemployment in the 
Atlantic region. In addition, scat- 
tered lay-offs occurred in some 
manufacturing plants and employ- 
ment levels in the coal mining 
industry declined further. As a 
result, the number of persons 
working full time during the third 
week in March was estimated to 
have dropped to 371,000, a decline 


SURPLUS SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE j 
Shou tf) URoUe a ree peneee of 5,000 from the previous month. 
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During the first quarter of 
1954, total non-agricultural em- 
ployment in the region was at a lower level than at the same time last 
year. Logging and coal mining showed the most notable year-to-year 
reductions in employment but almost all industries shared in the decline. 
The down-turn in logging activity this winter was chiefly the result of 
slackening in the demand for pulpwood and lumber, caused largely by 
more competitive markets. Consequently, employment in logging at the 
beginning of February was 25 per cent lower in Newfoundland and 19 per 
cent lower in New Brunswick than at the same time in 1953. Production 
and employment in the coal mining industry has failed to recover since 
the decline began in June 1953 following the closure of No. 1B colliery 
for the instal‘ation of modern equipment. In recent months the decline in 
coal mining activity has become widespread. The leading factor in this 
general decline was the increasing cost of production, which in some 
cases caused marginal mines to cease operations. 


The Truro local area changed from a moderate to substantial labour 
surplus category during the month, bringing the total number of local 
areas in this category to 19 at the beginning of April. The two remaining 
areas, Saint John and ‘ialifax, continued to have moderate surpluses. 


Metropolitan and Major Industrial Areas. A substantial labour surplus 
continued in St. John’s during March, as industry generally failed to show 
much of a spring pick-up. Construction employment improved slightly 
during the month but the gain was offset by the spring decline in logging 
activity. 


The employment situation in Sydney worsened during the month. 
Progressive lay-offs at the Sydney steel plant and employment reductions 
in coal mining were the dominant factors causing this decline. Halifax 
was the only area which showed improvement during the month, activity 
along the waterfront increasing markedly following the re-routing of ships 
to this port because of the dock strike in New York. 
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Major Agricultural and Minor Areas. Few new developments occurred 
in the major agricultural and minor areas during March. Weight restrictions 
imposed on trucking during the spring break-up brought hauling operations 
to a virtual standstill. As a result, labour requirements decreased in 
almost all of the areas during the month. St. Stephen, the only exception, 
showed a slight increase in employment in the textile and fish processing 
industries. 


QUEBEC 


PRODUCTION and _ employment 

levels in the Quebec region again Wesmniila over tin Seine 
showed a slight decline during the four labour market groups, 1954 
March. The opening of navigation 
on the St. Lawrence River at the 
end ofthe month, however, indicated 
that the usual spring pick-up in 
activity was beginning; the demand 
for seamen and longshoremen in- 
creased as a result. On the other 
hand, labour requirements for 
construction and agriculture had 
not developed to any extent and 

logging employment, which has SURPLUS SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 
been lower this year than last, fell coe se Sees errs 
to its seasonal low point during 

March. Over-all employment levels had probably reached their lowest 
point for the season by mid-March, when an estimated 1,354,000 persons 
were at work in the region. This represented a decline of 11,000 from 
the previous month and 22,000 from March, 1953. 


Per Cent 


The year-to-year decline in jobs in Quebec was most noticeable in 
the manufacturing industries, where employment levels were five per 
cent below last year’s at the beginning of February. While employment 
in the paper products, chemical and printing industries was higher than 
a year ago, it was lower in most other industrial sectors, and in the wood 
products, leather manufacturmg and primary and secondary textile in- 
dustries had dropped by more than ten per cent. On the other hand, em- 
ployment in the trade, communications and non-railway transportation 
industries had increased during the year. 


Unemployment probably reached its peak at the end of March in most 
rural and industrial areas where the forestry industry was a major em- 
ployer of labour. Labour surpluses in some areas, however, had decreased 
slightly by the end of the month. Substantial labour surplus areas de- 
creased from 20 to 19 during March while those with moderate labour 
surpluses rose from four to five. 


Metropolitan Areas. Employment levels changed very little in Mont- 
real during March although it was apparent that the winter low point had 
been reached during the month; employment was again increasing in 
railway rolling stock manufacturing, clothing and a few other industries. 
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Employment had fallen below the previous year’s level during the winter 
months and a moderate labour surplus persisted in the area at the begin- 
ning of April. 


The demand for seamen increased in Quebec City with the resump- 
tion of coastal navigation but opportunities for employment for most 
outdoor work were still scarce and substantial labour surpluses pre- 
vailed. However, some re-hiring of workers took place in the boot and 
shoe, clothing and other industries which had reduced their working 
force earlier in the winter. 


Major Industrial Areas. Although unemployment in F'arnham-Granby 
declined slightly during the month, following the return to work of textile 
workers, unemployment in most industrial areas increased as a result 
of additional lay-offs in logging. Labour supplies in Rouyn-Val d’Or 
were further augmented by transients seeking work in the gold and copper 
mines, which were returning to normal levels of production following 
the settlement of the strike in February. 


Major Agricultural and Minor Areas. Sorel moved from the substantial 
to the moderate labour surplus category during March as employment 
increased in the shipbuilding and clothing industries. The labour market 
situation in the other major agricultural and minor areas, on the other 
hand, showed no significant change. Ten areas remained in the sub- 
stantial labour surplus category, leaving Sorel, St. Jean and Lachute- 
Ste. Thérése in the moderate surplus group. 


ONTARIO 


DURING March, activity in many 
of Ontario’s industries continued 
at levels below last year’s: this, 
combined with the continued growth 
of the labour force, has meant a 
higher level of unemployment. 
Logging and construction remained 
seasonally inactive and scattered 
lay-offs and short time continued 
in most of the manufacturing in- 
dustries. Last year, full-time em- 
ployment rose moderately during 
March, while this year it dropped 
slightly. At March 20, full-time 
workers totalled 1,655,000, about 
2,000 below the previous month 
and about the same as a year earlier. 


ONTARIO 
Proportion of paid workers within each of 
the four labour market groups, 1954. 


Per Cent 
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SURPLUS SURPLUS BALANCE SHOR TAGE 
GROUP 1 GROUP 2) GROUP 3. GROUP 4 


Employment levels in Ontario during the first quarter of this year 
were about the same or slightly higher than a year ago but the spring 
pick-up has been somewhat slower than usual. Manufacturing employment 
was fairly stable during the early months of this year, while during the 
same period last year there was a slow but steady increase. During 
February and March, some seasonal employment increases occurred in 
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the clothing and agricultural implement manufacturing industries but 
total employment for the two and for total manufacturing continued below 
last year’s level. In the construction and agricultural industries activity 
increased somewhat during the past few weeks but more slowly than 
last year and with little effect on over-all employment. Further slight 
reductions occurred in woods operations during the month and employ- 
ment was not expected to increase again until the river drives begin 
and sawmills re-open. 


The slight changes in employment levels during March resulted in 
changes of labour market classifications for only two areas. A slight 
increase in outdoor activity in the Niagara Peninsula brought the area 
into the moderate surplus category and continuing lay-offs in logging 
led to a substantial surplus in Pembroke. By the end of the month, seven 
areas had substantial labour surpluses, 25 had moderate surpluses and 
Brampton and St. Thomas continued in approximate balance. 


Metropolitan Areas. No change occurred in labour market classi- 
fication in the metropolitan areas during the month; Hamilton remained 
in the substantial surplus category and Toronto, Ottawa-Hull, and 
Windsor remained in moderate surplus. In Hamilton, some workers were 
recalled in the agricultural implement industry but this was offset by 
continuing lay-offs in other iron and steel firms and in textiles. In 
Toronto and Windsor, short time and lay-offs in the manufacturing in- 
dustries continued at about the same levels as a month earlier. Although 
construction work increased in Ottawa and Toronto no sizable employ- 
ment increase was expected until the latter part of April. Seasonal 
reductions in logging in the Ottawa-Hull area during March more than 
offset the slight increase in construction employment. 


Major Industrial Areas. Little change occurred in the labour markets 
of the major industrial areas during March. In some areas, however a 
small increase in outdoor activities somewhat improved employment 
opportunities: the Niagara Peninsula moved from the substantial to the 
moderate surplus category during the month. In the northern areas of 
Timmins-Kirkland Lake and Sudbury, on the other hand, the return of 
men from the woods camps slightly increased available labour supplies. 


Major Agricultural and Minor Areas. Reduced logging operations 
increased the labour surplus in the Bracebridge, North Bay and Sault 
Ste. Marie areas and brought Pembroke into the substantial surplus 
category. The substantial surplus is expected to continue in Owen 
Sound until shipping begins. Brampton and St. Thomas remained in 
approximate balance and the eleven other major agricultural and minor 
areas remained in moderate surplus. 


PRAIRIE 


ECONOMIC activity in the Prairie region increased steadily throughout 
March, after turning upwards from its winter low point in the last half of 
February. Unemployment showed some corresponding reduction, although 
the decline did not match the gain in employment because of a seasonal 
increase in the labour force. The increase in full-time employment 
occurred almost entirely in agriculture and amounted to 17,000 during 
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the month, bringing the total number 
PRAIRIE of full-time workers to 791,000. 


Proportion of paid workers within each of 7 4 
the four labour market groups, 1954. This was still more than 10,000 


below the figure at the correspond- 
ing date last year. 


Per Cent 
. 
80 Production and employment 
pease ie during the first part of 1954 were 
/ lower than in the previous winter in 
all three provinces with the possi- 
ble exception of Saskatchewan. The 
greatest employment decreases 
during the year took place in 
mining, construction, railway trans- 
Surplus SURFLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE | portation and in the manufacture of 
clothing, transportation equipment 
and iron and steel products. The 
average number of non-agricultural job-holders in the first quarter of this 
year was slightly more than 20,000 below the figure for last year and 
about half of these withdrew from the labour force. Although a corre- 
sponding decrease occurred in the numbers employed in agriculture, 
persons seeking work in this industry were no more numerous than last 
year. The year-to-year increase in unemployment was concentrated in the 
non-agricultural sector. 


In most parts of the region labour surpluses diminished gradually. 
At April 1, there were four areas with substantial labour surpluses, 15 
with moderate labour surpluses and two in which labour demand and 
supply were in approximate balance. The corresponding figures for last 
year were one, 13 and six. 


Metropolitan and Major Industrial Areas. Labour requirements in- 
creased somewhat in metropolitan areas during March but not enough to 
cause any sizeable reduction in labour surpluses. Work on construction 
projects developed slowly, although the amount of work on hand was as 
large as in any recent year. 


The situation in Fort William-Port Arthur was in sharp contrast to 
the slow upward trend of the region as a whole. Non-seasonal factors 
contributing to the declining employment levels of the past few months 
were the smaller railway shipments of grain and the completion of ship- 
building and aircraft contracts. In addition, the seasonal drop in pulp- 
wood logging operations resulted in the release of some 3,000 workers 
during March, 


Major Agricultural and Minor Areas. Construction was still seasonally 
slack in most agricultural and minor areas but there was a slight in- 
crease in the demand for farm workers. In a number of areas in Alberta, 
however, increases in farm or construction activity were offset by lower 
production levels in the coal mining industry. Lay-offs in coal mining 
increased unemployment in Lethbridge, Drumheller and some smaller 
areas, whereas the number of persons out of work usually declines in 
these areas during March. In Regina, on the other hand, increased labour 
demand was sufficient to bring the area into the balanced category. 
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PACIFIC 


A MARKED seasonal increase in 
employment occurred in the Pacific Sp eae + ae 
region during March, mainly because ot Seppe ted anual Pe aes rorya 
ot increased activity in the logging peg 

sawmilling and construction in- y 
dustries. This helped to stimulate 
labour demand in other industries 
of the region and resulted in a rise 
in full-time employment from 340,000 
in February to 359,000 in March. 
This increase was somewhat greater 
than last year, although the total 
number of fully employed workers 


PACIFIC 
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. an onl 
was still 11,000 lower than a year SURPLUS SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 
earlier GRouP 1 GROUP 2 GROUP 3 GROUP 4 


During the first quarter of 
1954, significant year-to-year employment declines were recorded in many 
of the major industries in the Pacific region. These were greatest in 
logging and sawmilling, which were affected by strikes, and in coal and 
metal mining. However, year-to-year increases in employment occurred in 
the pulp and paper, construction and communications industries and, after 
small declines in January, in public utilities and retail] trade. 


Most of the increase in employment during March was accounted for 
by the Vancouver-New Westminster and Central Vancouver Island labour 
market areas. The latter, along with Prince Rupert was reclassified from 
the substantial to the moderate labour surplus category. With these 
changes, six areas were in the substantial and four in the moderate labour 
surplus cattgories at April 1 compared with five in the substantial, four 
in the moderate, and one in the balanced category a year earlier. 


Metropolitan and Major Industrial Areas. In the Vancouver-New 
Westminster area there was a marked increase in labour demand, especially 
in logging, sawmilling and construction. As a result, a large number of 
loggers and sawmill workers, carpenters, painters, cranemen and shovel- 
men, and other construction workers were hired. 


The Victoria area experienced a slow but steady increase in labour 
demand. Logging and sawmilling establishments were operating below 
capacity because of weather and market conditions. Construction activity 
increased considerably. Shipbuilding employment showed little change 
during the month and the volume of work on hand, including two large 
defence contracts, indicates sustained or higheremployment for some time. 


Minor Areas. Labour requirements increased in all minor areas except 
Prince George. Logging operations were gradually expanding but adverse 
road conditions and the imposition of haulage restrictions impeded 
activity in some localities. For this reason, and because of log shortages 
and the unsettled state of the lumber market, sawmill operations were 
affected differently in different areas. In most areas construction employ- 
ment increased but here, too, weather conditions slowed down operations. 
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Current Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics as of April 10, 1954) 


Percentage Change 
From 


Principal Items 
Previous | Previous 
Month Year 


Manpower 
Total civilian labour force (a) ......-.-....-+++- 5,236,000 0.1 | + 0.8 
Persons at work 85 hours or more ........ 4,459,000 0.4 — 41.7 
Persons at work less than 35 hours ...... 346,000 2.3 -- 6.5 
Usually work 35 hours or more .......... 153,000 44 {+ 17.7 
Cin short the i oicsicececssdevccetavattasstene 61,000 8.9 + 96.8 
Usually work less than 35 hours ........ 193,000 0.5 — 1.0 
Persons with jobs not at work .............. 113,000 7.4 | — 29.8 
Usually work 35 hours or more .......... 110,000 6.0 — 29.9 
Usually work less than 35 hours ........ * 0.0 0.0 
Persons without jobs & seeking work.... 318,000 1.9 | + 84.9 
Persons not in the labour force ................ 4,912,000 0.1 | + 2.5 
Registered for work, NES (b) 
APE NER hoe ates cscuavauscadnascoucceretaudiavenesarkaa> 80,926 gran Pad 
Cpe OO wcainkciai toa tavedbintorsantouasuany teemeea ss 199,032 + 32.9 
MOEA Fe cons ccy kat innwdece tu daectenverucantemaeny ; 153,480 + 66.1 
PM IBEG i okay ssccsksciacesanaies Vann scnusesasecatetrnns 76,547 + 38.4 
MRE Pris eda cccaveveexacrnsaxececadcredets copvecccesnds 59,913 +-''20.0 
PE Stel Ol) POST ONG cies avasecsasichasketevanans 569,898 + 39.8 
Ordinary claims for Unemployment 
Eras win ©; bh OO EAE iscsi ugicisacc sonny uxs~dasdecddonns 512,567 + 41.1 
Amount of benefit payments ..................06 $29,683,214 + 44.1 
Index of employment (1949 =100) .............. 107.0 — 3.0 
Rem TRE MET O90 On ox soon ace sesed ene venesaneassueceaets censaens + 37.2(c) 
Industrial Relations 
Strikes and lockouts — days lost................ +154.1(c) 
No. of workers involved ..............ccccse0e0 + 37.6(c) 
ING cx0it WEPLKOM: 22, Oo oh oearces cocnsteactanacgnenteeee + 16.2(c) 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries......... 3.3 | + 3.0 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.).................. 0.0 | + 4.6 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.) ...... 0.7 | =— (2.9 
Average weekly earnings (mfg.) ................ 0.7 | As6 
Consumer price index (av. 1949 =100) ...... 0.2 |+ 0.6 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. av. 1949 =100) | Feb. 0.8 }+ 1.5 
Total labour income .................. $000,000 | January 4.9 [+ 4 
Industrial Production 
Total (average 1935 —39=100) ................ an eG 
Manufacturing’ ..<..<0<s.c0.ccceouctecvccuasenerutee? — 2.1 
Duwabl en iisisivescs ssa ss) atataneusateeneen — 2.9 
Non-Durables ’ ....;..cisesecscaessccusevsvunsunest ai Le 


(a), (b): See inside back cover, Labour Gazette. 


(c) These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year with 
total for same period previous year. 


*Less than 10,000. 
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Now in Effect 


The new National Housing Act came 
into effect March 22. 


While the new legislation reduces the 
down payment to ten per cent on the 
first $8,000 of the cost of a house and 30 
per cent on the cost above $8,000, extends 
the period of amortization from 20 years 
to a maximum of 30 years, and empowers 
the chartered banks to loan funds on 
housing mortgages, at the same time it 
raises the interest rate on mortgage loans 
to 53 from the former 5} per cent. 


Loan Ceiling Raised 

The ceiling on mortgage loans given 
under the Act is raised to $12,800 from 
$10,000 for a single house and to $15,300 
from $13,500 for a duplex, but the former 
23-per-cent ratio of carrying charges to 
income is retained. 

However, as a means of reducing slightly 
the 23-per-cent rule, Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation will allow up to 20 
per cent of a wife’s salary to be included 
in the calculation of a husband’s income. 

Other regulations in the new legislation 
are :— 

The interest rate for limited dividend 
companies—those who build rental housing 
for low-income families and keep company 
profits at a maximum of five per cent— 
will remain unchanged at 33 per cent. 


Home buyers who prepay their annual 
tax bills by monthly payments to mortgage 
holders will get interest on their payments 
at the bank rate of 2 per cent. 


CMHC Estimates 


CMHC estimates that “if the total cost 
of the land and construction is not greater 
than the lending value, a single house with 
a lending value of $10,000 will require a 
down payment of $1,400. For an $11,000 
house, $1,700 will be required and for a 
$12,000 house, $2,000. 

“The monthly payment of principal and 
interest on the mortgage loan will be 
approximately $6.11 for each $1,000 of loan 
over a 25-year term.” 
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Labour Income Reaches 
All-Time High in 1953 


Canadian labour income reached an all- 
time high in 1953 despite moderate slips 
in monthly totals beginning in September. 
Total for the year was $11,653,000,000, a 
figure 8-5 per cent higher than 1952’s 
$10,743,000,000. 

The monthly average for the year was 
$971,000,000, up $76,000,000 from the 1952 
average. 


Construction showed the greatest gain, 
12-5 per cent. The primary industry 
group declined 4 per cent. The high level 
of activity in residential building was 
mainly responsible for the larger-than- 
average gain in construction wages and 
salaries. The decline in the primary group 
of industries was attributable to a loss of 
15 per cent in logging, only partially 
counterbalanced by a 5-per-cent increase in 
agriculture. 


Crest in September 


Canadian labour income reached its crest 
in September, then receded moderately in 
the last quarter. 


The year’s labour income by industrial 
divisions (1952 totals in parentheses) was: 
agriculture, forestry, fishing, trapping, 
mining, $871,000,000 ($906,000,000) ; manu- 
facturing, $3,914,000,000 ($3,592,000,000) ; 
construction, $845,000,000 ($751,000,000) ; 
utilities, transportation, communication, 
storage, and trade, $3,016,000,000 ($2,759,- 
000,000); finance, services, $2,613,000,000 
($2,369,000,000) ; and supplementary labour 
income, $394,000,000 ($366,000,000). 


AFL Building Dept. Fights 
Cost-Inflating Practices 


The Building Trades Department of the 
American Federation of Labour has decided 
to establish committees to work with 
construction contractors in an effort to 
eliminate practices that inflate building 
costs, according to a report by A. H. Raskin 
in the New York Times. 

Designed to aid contractors in eliminating 
inflationary work practices, the committees 
hope to convince investors that they could 
get the most efficient and economical 
returns by having their construction work 
done by union labour. 

The decision to establish the committees 
follows reports that several of the coun- 
try’s largest industrial corporations and 
housing contractors had been ignoring AFL 
construction workers in putting up new 
projects or in modernizing old ones. 
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CCA Appeats to Labour 
To Keep Wages Stable 


“The support and co-operation of con- 
struction labour are essential in helping 
the industry’s efforts to prevent further 
construction cost increases,” the Canadian 
Construction Association declared last 
month after a review of 1954 wage demands 


in the building trades at the CCA’s 
Management Committee meeting in 
Ottawa. 


. 

“Notwithstanding the Jevelling-off of the 
cost of living, the lowering of general indus- 
trial prices and the high wages already paid 
to construction workers, unions in a number 
of centres are already pressing for wage 
boosts—some as high as from 40 cents to 
60 cents an hour,” declared CCA President 
Raymond Brunet, OBE, of Hull, Que. 

Mr. Brunet noted that competition 
between contractors was extremely intense, 
building material prices had declined during 
the past two years, cost-saving techniques 
had been introduced and costly delays 
caused by material shortages had been over- 
come. Total basie construction costs had 
continued to inch upwards, however, 
because of increases in construction wage- 
rates. 

The CCA head stated that the experience 
of several industries whose costs were no 
longer competitive indicated the necessity 
of holding the cost line. 

Mr. Brunet recalled that in previous 
years requests for higher wages had been 
based largely on increases in living costs. 
“This argument cannot now be made since 
the cost of living as recorded by the 
consumer price index is at exactly the same 
level as in August 1951 and has held very 
steadily during the intervening period.” 

He pointed out that the consumer price 
index in 1951 was 113-7 and was now 115-7, 
a gain of two points, but that the index 
of construction wage rates, 115-3 in 1951, 
had now risen to 137-0. 


“Employment in the building trades has 
been somewhat uneven and action by 
unions to follow the example of those in 
Edmonton and other centres in signing new 
agreements at last year’s wage-rates will 
do much to assist the realization of a large 
volume of construction in 1954, with an 
accompanying high level of employment,” 
Mr. Brunet said. 


Woodworkers in B.C. 
Not Seeking Pay Rise 

The West Coast International Wood- 
workers of America will withhold demands 
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for increased wages and strive for improved 
fringe benefits in current contract renewal 
negotiations, it has been announced. 

Bargaining between the IWA and Forest 
Industrial Relations and independent lumber 
operators was scheduled to begin April 15. 

The union announced that it would 
present eight proposals:— 

Nine paid statutory holidays instead of 
the present three; 

Full union security with close eo-operation 
between management and labour; 

A provision to enable the union to 
negotiate an agreed-upon procedure to 
cover workers now on piece-work rates; 

Retention of seniority rights during any 
layoff period following a temporary reduc- 
tion of the working force; 

Payment of time and one-half for watch- 
men, boatmen and plant guards working 
on Sunday; 

A job analysis program for the industry 
to be made jointly by management and 
labour; 

Employer-paid medical services for all 
workers; and 

Assumption by the operators of the cost 
of transportation from the point of hiring 
to the job. 


No Wage Boost Sought 
By CIO Maritime Union 


Better working and living conditions will 
be the objective of the National Maritime 
Union (CIO) in its negotiations with 
Atlantic and Gulf deep-sea shipping com- 
panies for a contract to follow the one that 
expires June 15. For the first time in 
several years no demand for higher wages 
will be made. 

The emphasis on improved conditions is 
in keeping with the union’s policy through- 
out the United States of seeking more 
health, welfare and _ general security 
guarantees. 

April 15 was the latest date the union 
could notify the companies that the 
present agreement would expire. 


Carpenters Union Opens 
Orgenizing Campaign 

‘The United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners of America (AFL) last month 
announced plans for an organizing drive 
aimed at bringing 150,000 new members 
into the union. It has appointed Frank 
Chapman of Seattle to be Director of 
Organization, a newly-created position. 

The union plans to assess each of the 
union’s present 850,000 members 25 cents 
a month to finance the campaign. 
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Largest UE Local Votes 
To Return to Clo 


A local of the independent United 
Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of 
America in the United States has voted 
to secede from the parent body and 
affiliate with the CIO. 


Local 301, largest in the UE and rep- 
resenting some 20,000 employees of 
the General Electric Company plant at 
Schenectady, N.Y., indicated in March by 
an almost unanimous vote of its members 
that it would follow the decision of its 
leaders to join the International Union of 
Electrical Workers (CIO). The leaders, 
headed by Leo Jandreau, the local’s busi- 
ness agent, were invited by James B. Carey, 
the IUE International President, to return 
to the CIO from which the UE was 
expelled in 1948 for “slavish adherence” to 
the Communist Party. 

The local’s shift of affiliation will not 
be official until the National Labour 
Relations Board holds a union representa- 
tion election at the plant. The UE claims 
to represent 78,000 General Electric Com- 
pany employees throughout the United 
States, while the IUE membership in GE 
plants is about 80,000. 


Changes Recommended in 


Govt. Compensation Act 


Some important changes in the Govern- 
ment Employees’ Compensation Act have 
been recommended by an interdepartmental 
committee and are being incorporated in a 
bill that, it is hoped, will be submitted to 
Parliament at the current session, George 
G. Greene, Director, Federal Government 
Employees’ Compensation Branch, Depart- 
ment of Labour, told a class of federal 
civil servants attending a course sponsored 
last month by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion. 

Mr. Greene described to the course the 
history of the Act which his branch admin- 
isters, explained its operation, pointed out 
the differences in provincial scales of com- 
pensation, outlined the reporting procedure 
required in the various provinces, listed the 
corporations, boards and commissions whose 
employees are covered by the Act and told 
of recent changes in provincial Workmen’s 
Compensation Acts. 

“Tet me emphasize that large and small 
accidents must be reported unless only the 
first aid facilities of the department are 
needed and no time loss is incurred,” he 
said. “Under the Workmen’s Compensa- 


tion Acts the federal Government is merely 
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one employer and no employer has a right 
to rule as to the validity or otherwise of 
a claim for compensation.” 

Announcing that there were about 15,000 
federal government accident claims during 
the fiscal year ending March 31, he appealed 
to those attending the course to co-operate 
in reducing that number in the current 
fiscal year. 


Employ Handicapped Week 
In Canada Too? 

The desirability of inaugurating in Canada 
a National Employ the Handicapped Week 
similar to that in the United States was 
discussed at a meeting in Ottawa last month 
of the executive of the National Advisory 
Committee on the Rehabilitation of Dis- 
abled Persons. No decision was announced. 

Also discussed at the meeting were: a 
survey of disabled job applicants in the 
Montreal office of the National Employ- 
ment Service, the provision of a separate 
schedule under the Canadian Vocational 
Training Co-ordination Act to provide for 
training of the handicapped on the job or 
in classes, and possible revisions in the 
medical rehabilitation grant. 

The Montreal survey had revealed the 
need for rehabilitation services among the 
handicapped and the need for specialized 
training for NES officials who deal with 
handicapped applicants. Commissioner 
C. A. L. Murchison of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission reported that plans 
are underway to provide such training in 
co-operation with the University of Western 
Ontario. 

The Committee’s Chairman, Dr. G. Fred 
MeNally, presided. 


U.N. Commission Adopts 
Equal Pay Resolutions 


Two resolutions urging wider implemen- 
tation and public acceptance of equal pay 
for equal work for men and women were 
adopted at the end of March by the United 
Nations Commission on the Status of 
Women. 

The first resolution, a Byelorussian pro- 
posal, recommends that all states that have 
not yet done so “take legislative and other 
measures to establish and apply in practice” 
the equal pay principle. 

The second resolution, a joint United 
States-Swedish proposal, recommends that 
“further attention be given in each country 
to the development of appropriate measures 
by which the principle of equal pay for 
men and women for work of equal value 
can be given practical effect”. 
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U.S. Unemployment Rose 


To 3,671,000 in February 


Unemployment in the United States 
during February rose by 584,000 to 3,671,000, 
according to the latest Bureau of Census 
count using the improved method of 
sampling. 

According to the Labor Department’s 
report on unemployment insurance, new 
claims increased to 2,211,300 in the last 
week of February, also a new peak for this 
year. The number of persons filing initial 
claims rose 10 per cent in the first week 
of March, a reversal of a downtrend that 
began early in January. 

While there is considerable discrepancy 
between the figures of the Census Bureau 
and the Department of Labor, both indi- 
cate a continued rise in unemployment 
during February. Conditions also seem 
indicative of a continued increase in March. 
The Bureau of Employment Security of 
the Department of Labor reported March 
19 that 85 per cent of the major labour 
markets in the United States have labour 
surpluses and all labour shortage areas have 
disappeared. 

As March is normally a key month in 
the unemployment situation, bringing a 
sharp increase in employment, the March 
unemployment figures are being eagerly 
awaited by labour, management and Gov- 
ernment. 


At a press conference February 17 
President Eisenhower reported that if the 
uptrend in employment failed to materialize 
in March necessary corrective government 
measures would be implemented to halt the 
trend. 


While labour officials in the United States 
have viewed the increased unemployed with 
alarm Government officials have been 
optimistic. 

James P. Mitchell, Secretary of Labor, 
stated: “The employment downtrend of the 
past year continued through February but 
with signs of slowing down in the rate of 
decline.” 


Sinclair Weeks, U.S. Secretary of 
Commerce, in an interview with the 
Toronto Globe and Mail, reported that 
signs are already pointing to a decline in 
unemployment and that it will not be 
necessary to undertake any special projects 
aimed at dealing with unemployment. In 
fact, he said, emergency measures at this 
time would only react against the confi- 
dence of industry. 


Less optimistic was a report from the 
International Union of Electrical, Radio 
and Machine Workers, CIO, early in March. 
The union reported that a recession “has 
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arrived” and that they would “wage an 
all-out campaign for wage and contractual 
gains”. 

The union called for substantial wage 
increases to improve living standards and 
reward workers for increased productivity. 

At the convention of the Pennsylvania 
Congress of Industrial Organizations in 
Pittsburgh, March 16, two of the top labour 
leaders in the United States said economic 
conditions in that country are becoming 
worse, and prescribed remedies which in- 
cluded a public works program, higher 
wages and if necessary a six-hour work day. 

(Walter P. Reuther, President of both 
the CIO and the 1,420,000-member United 
Automobile Workers of America, at a meet- 
ing of the CIO executive board later in 
the month, said he personally was opposed 
to a reduced work week.) 

Mr. Reuther told delegates to the 
Pennsylvania convention that economic 
difficulties in the United States are growing 
and that the country is up against the same 
problem it faced in 1929. 

In that year, said Mr. Reuther, the 
United States “got into the first stages of 
depression because the workers were pro- 
ducing more than they had the purchasing 
power toconsume”. He called for replenish- 
ment of that purchasing power through a 
government program of public works and 
housing, and tax relief for lower-income 
families. 

Mr. Reuther estimated that the auto- 
mobile industry in Detroit had 141,000 
unemployed and “tens of thousands” on 
short time who are not counted in official 
unemployment figures. 

David J. McDonald, President of the 
United Steelworkers of America, said the 
post-war recession predicted in 1946 “is now 
upon us”. He said one development that 
could help turn around the downtrend in 
business activity would be the adoption by 
industry of the “misnamed” guaranteed 
annual wage, which he said should properly 
be called “supplemental unemployment 
compensation”. He also suggested that 
employers should join with unions to bring 
about state action increasing unemployment 
compensation. 

Mr. McDonald said a six-hour day should 
be considered if full employment cannot be 
provided on an eight-hour day basis. 

At the close of its quarterly meeting late 
last month, the CIO executive board 
declared that “unless positive steps are 
taken, there is danger that we may have 
a full-blown depression” and proposed a 
10-point anti-recession program. 

The board accused the United States 
government of following a “passive policy” 
towards unemployment. . 


CIO President Walter Reuther said that 
personally he was opposed to any reduction 
in the 40-hour work week as a cure for 
unemployment. He said he could not agree 
with the point of view held by some CIO 
unions that a six-hour day would provide 
more jobs. 


A reduction in the work week would mean 
“simply a sharing of scarcity,” Mr. Reuther 
said. The real need was for an increase in 
purchasing power rather than an increase 
of leisure, he declared. 


The 10 points in the program proposed 
by the CIO executive board were :— 

Raising of personal income tax 
exemptions. = 

Increasing of the legal minimum wage. 

Strengthening of collective bargaining to 
produce higher wages. 

Improvement of unemployment insurance 
compensation to provide at least 65 per 
cent of a worker’s average weekly wage 
for at least 39 weeks of unemployment. 

Expansion of the federal housing program. 

Expansion of social security coverage. 

Strengthening of farm price supports. 

Establishment of a special credit agency 
to provide “liberal credit” for small 
businesses. 

Immediate inauguration of a large-scale 
public works program. 

An immediate beginning by all states and 
communities on a program of planning and 
action. 


Unemployment in U.K. 
Declined during 1953 


Unemployment in the United Kingdom 
declined by 77,000 during 1953 and at the 
end of the year represented only one and 
a half per cent of insured employees. The 
most marked improvement was in the 
cotton textile areas in the North-West. 


While employment generally increased 
during last year, the recovery did little 
more than restore the levels of productivity 
reached in 1951. Output per man in build- 
ing, contracting and the motor industry 
was considerably higher in 1953 than in 
any pre-war year. 

Industrial production increased by about 
six per cent compared with 1952 while total 
output of goods and services rose by about 
four per cent. 

The largest increases in industrial pro- 
duction were in textiles and clothing, 
chemicals, paper and printing, vehicles and 
buildings. Defence production in the 
metal-using industries caused a significant 
increase. 


Restrict Canadian Workers, 
U.S. Conference Urges 


More control over Canadians who cross 
into New England to work was called for 
last month by a conference of state labour 
legislators in the United States. 

Delegates to the 20th national confer- 
ence on labour legislation in Washington 
adopted a resolution sponsored by the New 
Hampshire delegation urging that no Cana- 
dians should be permitted to work in the 
United States unless it could be demon- 
strated that they were necessary. The 
delegates were appointed by state governors. 

“Canadians are employed not only as 
choppers and cutters in the woods,” the 
resolution complained, “but also for such 
skilled jobs as blacksmiths, bulldozer oper- 
ators, cooks, crane operators and _ truck 
drivers.” 


Daniel W. Tracy Resigns 
From IBEW Presidency 


Daniel W. Tracy has resigned as President 
of the International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers (AFL). His resignation, due 
to health, was accepted by the union’s execu- 
tive council and became effective April 15. 

Mr. Tracy held the office of president 
of the Brotherhood for more than 14 years, 
from 1933 to 1940 and from 1946 on. 
During the Second World War he served 
as Assistant U.S. Secretary of Labor. 

The veteran labour leader, now 68 years 
of age, held office in the electrical union for 
more than 40 years. He was a vice-president 
of the AFL and has represented the United 
States as a labour delegate to International 
Labour Organization conferences. 

The Secretary-Treasurer of the 600,000- 
member Brotherhood, J. Scott Milne, was 
elected by the executive council to succeed 
Mr. Tracy. Joseph D. Keenan, who was 
Secretary-Treasurer of the AFL Building 
Trades Department, was elected to succeed 


‘ Mr. Milne. 


U.S. Names Negro Lawyer 
Asst. Labour Secretary 


President Eisenhower announced last 
month the appointment of J. Ernest 
Wilkins as Assistant Secretary of Labor in 
charge of international labour affairs. Mr. 
Wilkins, a Negro attorney from Chicago, 
will be the U.S. Government’s principal 
representative in the International Labour 
Organization. 

Mr. Wilkins is the first Negro to hold 
sub-Cabinet rank in the United States. 

He succeeds Spencer Miller Jr. 
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NAM Doubts Feasibility 
Of Wage Guarantees 

While guaranteed annual wage plans may 
be feasible in some industries, in, companies 
subjected to cyclical declines they “are not 
feasible, since no one can foretell future 
business developments,” the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers has declared. 

In a study of guaranteed annual wage 
proposals the Association pointed out that 
employers have been fully understanding 
of the human desire of employees for 
security and have played a leading part in 
the campaign to stabilize employment 
through various management techniques 
“tailor-made” to individual companies. 

“Guarantee of pay or employment,” the 
NAM report stated, “introduces a degree 
of rigidity into company operations which 
may induce management to keep its labour 
force small and thus avoid enlarging the 
number of employees for whom employ- 
ment or pay would have to be provided. 
This caution might prevent many com- 
panies from undertaking the risks of 
expansion necessary to continued progress 
and prosperity.” 

Stabilization of employment rather than 
collective bargaining aimed at “guarantees” 
is the most realistic path towards steady 
work, the NAM reported. 

Techniques for stabilization of employ- 
ment include: reduction of fluctuations in 
sales volume; reduction of fluctuations in 
production, and development of more 
efficient and flexible work schedules. 

Steady work and steady pay “has always 
been a lodestar to enlightened manage- 
ment,” the NAM explained. 


19353 Immigration Total 
Up 3 Per Cent over 1952 

Immigration to Canada during 1953 
totalled 168,868, three per cent more than 
the 1952 total of 164,498. 

According to figures released by the 
Department of Citizenship and Immigra- 
tion, the first four months of 1953 showed 
a considerable reduction in immigration 
compared with the 1952 figures. However, 
beginning in June, the 1953 immigrants 
arrived at a monthly average rate about 32 
per cent higher than during the same 
periods in 1952. 

The leading months in 1953 were May 
(20,905), July (19697) and October 
(18,624) ; while October, December (11,230) 
and September (12,471) showed the largest 
monthly increase—70, 50 and 35 per cent 
respectively, compared with the correspond- 
ing months in 1952. 
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Northern European immigrants during 
1953 totalled 68,675, ten per cent more than 


the 62,401 who arrived in 1952. The 
largest numbers came from Germany 
(35,015) and Holland (20,472). 

Immigration from the British Isles 


totalled 47,077, ten per cent more than the 
1952 total. 

During the year 4,606 Canadians returned 
from the United States, 101 fewer than the 
total number who returned in 1952. Immi- 
gration from the United States, however, 
totalling 9,379, increased one per cent com- 
pared with the 1952 total of 9,306, 


CCL Makes Study of 
Guaranteed Wage Plens 


A survey of government and other 
studies on the feasibility and limitations of 
guaranteed wage plans has been conducted 
by the research department of the Canadian 
Congress of: Labour. The CCL study, 
reported in the Congress _ publication, 
Labour Research, discusses guaranteed wage 
programs planned and in operation. 

The survey states that “unions are not 
seeking to put a premium on idleness. 
What they want, what their members want, 
is regularity of employment and wages. 
The guaranteed annual wage, they believe, 
will lead to the elimination or at least 
some levelling-out of the employment peaks 
and valleys which are characteristic of a 
good many industries... .” 


January Immigration Up 
44 Per Cent over 1952 


Immigration to Canada during January 
totalled 8,080, an increase of 44 per cent 
compared with the January 1953 total of 
5,627 but a sharp drop from December, 
when 11,230 persons arrived, according to 
figures released by the Department of 
Citizenship and Immigration. 

January immigrants from the British Isles 
numbered 2,654, a slight increase over the 
2,426 who arrived during December. The 
January total is, however, an increase of 68 
per cent compared with the 1,575 British new- 
comers who landed during January 1953. 

Northern Europeans entering during 
January totalled 2,182, an increase of 43 
per cent compared with January 1953 total 
of 1,525. The number of Northern 
Europeans who entered during December 
was 2,845. : 

The number of persons immigrating from 
the United States during January totalled 
750, an increase of three compared with 
January 1953 and a drop of one compared 
with December. 


Farmers Told to Order 


Labour Well in Advance 


Because it believes a reduction in the 
supply of immigrants for farm labour is 
possible this year, the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission is advising farmers 
that they have to depend more on workers 
already in Canada for their spring require- 
ments and is suggesting that they place 
orders for farm help well in advance. 


The UIC reasons that, because of some 
dissatisfaction with last year’s farm labour 
immigrants, the Department of Immigra- 
tion may this year follow a more rigid 
selection policy. Also, it believes, the 
higher unemployment this past winter may 
make it advisable to delay the arrival of 
immigrants. 

However, the supply of suitably qualified 
workers in Canada is expected to be better 
this year than in recent years. 

The demand for farm workers is expected 
to be about the same as in 1953. 


Housing Sterts Decline, 
Completions Rise in Jan. 


While starts on the construction of new 
residential units declined 16-5 per cent in 
January, compared with a year earlier, 
completions rose more than 36 per cent. 
Dwellings under construction at the end 
of the month were up slightly from last 
year. 

Starts were made on 2,983 dwellings in 
January, compared with 3,573. Comple- 
tions numbered 8,315, compared with 6,101. 
There were 54,248 units still under con- 
struction at the end of the month, com- 
pared with 53,016. 


Great Britain Exceeds 


1953 Housing Target 

Great Britain’s target of 300,000 new 
houses in 1953 was exceeded by nearly 
19,000, according to figures issued by the 
Ministry of Housing. 

Houses and flats completed during the 
year totalled 318,779, an increase of 78,857 
or nearly one-third over 1952 output. 

Houses and flats built in 1953 for sale 
numbered 62,921, an increase of 83-3 per 
cent over the previous year’s total of 34,320, 
while the number of houses and flats for 
rental was 255,858, an increase of 37-6 per 
cent over the 1952 total of 205,602. 

Houses and flats completed in Scotland 
last year totalled 39,548, an increase of 
more than 8,000 over 1952. 


Que. Will Make Contract 
Clauses Retroactive 

The Quebec Government is planning to 
introduce a bill to make any renewed 
clause of a collective agreement automati- 
cally retroactive to the date of expiration 
of the preceding agreement, to set up an 
industrial relations committee within the 
Legislative Assembly and to reorganize the 
Superior Labour Council. 

Premier Maurice Duplessis 
these three changes when the Quebec 
Provincial Federation of Labour (TLC) 
presented its annual brief to the Executive 
Council at Quebec in February. 

The Premier gave a favourable reception 
to a suggestion made by the Federation 
that an industrial relations committee be 
created in the Legislative Assembly. A 
few weeks earlier he had told the Canadian 
and Catholic Confederation of Labour, 
when they asked for such a committee in 
their brief, that it would be duplicating the 
work of the Superior Labour Council 
(L.G., Feb., p. 222). 

At the same time the Premier gave the 
delegation to understand that the Superior 
Labour Council, a 30-member organization 
which advises the Government, was going 
to be reorganized because “some members 
of the Council do not attend the meetings 
often enough and others talk too much”. 

Mr. Duplessis also stated that the Gov- 
ernment is planning to table legislation at 
the present session which will ensure the 
coming into effect of all clauses of a 
renewed agreement on the date of expira- 
tion of the preceding agreement. 

“Tt is not fair,” he said, “for an employer 
to delay the signing of an agreement and 
thus deprive the workers, for a certain 
period, of advantages which he finally does 
agree to grant them. We are going to pass 
a law to ensure the coming into effect of 
a new agreement when the former agree- 
ment comes to an end. Otherwise,’ he 
added, “it would mean granting a bonus 
to people who do not want to bargain in 
good faith.” 


announced 


Britain’s Working Women 
Increase 60,000 in Year 

Between the end of May 1952 and the 
end of May 1953, the number of employed 
women in Great Britain increased by 60,000 
while that of employed men rose by 20,000. 
The estimated number of employed persons 
in Great Britain at the end of May 1953 
was 20,880,000, of whom 13,720,000 were 
men and 7,160,000 were women. 
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CMA Brief Deals with 
Collective Bargaining 


In its legislative brief presented in March, 
the New Brunswick branch of the Cana- 
dian Manufacturers Association asked the 
provincial government to consider bargain- 
ing over wages and working conditions as 
a debate or contest and to keep itself in 
the role of referee or judge, after laying 
down the rules of the contest. 


“In regard to appeals to the courts in 
zonnection with labour disputes,” said the 
brief, “we believe that if any board 
appointed by the government exceeds its 
authority, the courts of the country should 
not be prohibited from interfering. We 
also believe that the power of the courts 
to protect the public by means of an 
injunction should not be interfered with.” 


Proposals to increase workmen’s compen- 
sation benefits and other awards were dealt 
with in the brief. It stated that because 
actual costs of one year or a longer period 
are used to determine the compensation 
assessment rates the following year, regular 
periods of three to five years with no change 
in benefits should be permitted. 


Awards under the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act should be final, the brief 
declared, and if it is found that in time 
the payments awarded are no_ longer 
adequate, increases should be provided from 
some other source, rather than by placing 
an increased assessment on employers. 

The brief said that New Brunswick’s 
permanent total disability legislation was 
the most generous in Canada, but noted 
that the province has no rehabilitation 
centre and has made no provision for one. 


The Manitoba Labour Relations Commis- 
sion was reconstituted as a Select Standing 
Committee of the House on Industrial 
Relations at the beginning of the current 
session of the provincial legislature. 

When the Commission received the brief 
of the provincial TLC committee (L.G., 
Feb., p. 228), it was reported that one of 
the requests was for an extension of the 
Vacations with Pay Act to the entire prov- 
ince. The actual proposal was that the 
stamp system of recording vacation credits 
be extended to all construction operations 
in the province. The Act already applies 
to the whole province. 


Provincial Labour Organizations Submit Briefs 


British Columbia Trade Union Congress (TLC) 


In its legislative brief submitted to the 
provincial government in January, the 
British Columbia Trade Union Congress 
(TLC) requested numerous amendments to 
the Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration 
Act and the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 


Charging that the ICA Act is cumbersome 
and contains sections of no value to either 
labour or industry, the brief requested a 
number of specific changes. These included 
bringing supervisory employees under the 
Act, certifying a union where only one 
worker is employed, inclusion of appren- 
tices in collective bargaining units, pro- 
viding for union security, reduction in the 
time allowed for conciliation, the appoint- 
ment of a full-time Labour Relations Board, 
and arbitration for government employees. 


With regard to the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act, the brief requested coverage for 
all workers, elimination of the waiting 
period between injury and payment of 
benefit, an increase in both compensation 
payments and widows’ pensions, the inclu- 
sion of hernia in the list of injuries for 
which compensation is granted, compensa- 
tion for recurrence of injury or industrial 
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disease, and construction of a central 
hospital to be operated by the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board. 

The brief asked for legislation providing 
a 40-hour five-day week for all workers, 
two weeks’ holidays with pay per year, and 
full pay on all statutory holidays when not 
worked and overtime rates when worked. 


Also requested were the establishment 
of a steel industry in the province, 
government-owned and _ operated auto 
insurance, enactment of a fair employment 
practices act, and planning by the govern- 
ment of its construction projects. 

Calling attention to the nature of basic 
industries in British Columbia and their 
dependence on export trade, the brief 


recommended that the provincial govern- © 


ment send trade commissioners to those 
countries with which the possibilities of 
trade exist, such as those in the Common- 
wealth and Latin America. 


Quebec Federation of Labour (TLC) 
Amendments to the Labour Relations 
Act to ensure the rights of workers to 
organize and to impose equal obligations 
on employers and unions were requested 


in the brief submitted by the Quebec 
Federation of Labour (TLC) to the 
provincial government in February. 

The brief requested the addition to 
Article 21 of the Act of a paragraph 
requiring employers to reinstate and reim- 
burse employees they dismiss, suspend or 
demote because of the exercise of their 
right to engage in union activity and other 
rights allowed under the Act. 

Declaring that much of the criticism of 
the Labour Relations Board has been 
caused by the Board’s lack of necessary 
power to enforce its decisions, the brief 
requested that Article 44 of the Act be 
amended to provide a fine, similar to that 
already decreed for unions, on any person 
who fails to comply with the obligations 
and prohibitions of the Act, and that this 
fine be levied for each day or part of day 
such offence continues. 

The brief suggested that the recommenda- 
tions for a labour code submitted in 1950 


by the Superior Labour Council be used 
in codifying the province’s labour laws but 
urged that all legislation affecting relations 
between employers and employees be 
referred to an Industrial Relations Com- 
mittee of the Legislative Assembly. 

Also requested were amendments to the 
Quebec Trades Disputes Act to assure con- 
tinuity of collective bargaining, and a 
reorganization of the Labour Department’s 
conciliation procedure. 

Other things requested included larger 
government grants for apprenticeship train- 
ing, the appointment of more industrial 
health inspectors, an increase in pensions to 
mothers and the blind, compulsory check-off 
of union dues where a majority of union 
members favour such a measure, more 
favourable housing legislation, the adoption 
of a fair employment act, a government- 
sponsored auto insurance plan, and limita- 
tion of the number of. injunctions issued. 


House of Commons Debates of Labour Interest 


Postage Rates Increase 
January 14 


Hon. Alcide Cété (Postmaster General) 
moved that the House go into committee 
to consider the following resolution :— 

That it is expedient to amend the Post 
Office Act to increase the rates of postage on 
letters posted in Canada from the Ist day of 
April 1954: 

(a) on each letter for delivery within the 
postal area in which it is posted, from three 
cents to four cents for the first ounce or 
fraction of an ounce, and from one cent to 
two cents for each additional ounce or frac- 
tion of an ounce, and 

(b) on each letter posted within one postal 
area for delivery in another postal area from 
four cents to five cents for the first ounce or 
fraction of an ounce, and from two cents to 
three cents for each additional ounce or frac- 
tion of an ounce. 


When the House went into committee, 
Mr. Coté explained the reasons for the 
increase in postal rates. . : 

“Tt has been the policy throughout the 
years,” he said, “for the postal service to 
pay its way and not be a burden on the 
general taxpayer.” While there has usually 
been a slight “paper” surplus, the Post 
Office Department now was faced with 
additional expenditures, three items alone 
amounting to $134 million. 

The five-day, 40-hour week will cost $5 
million, the salary increase that went into 
effect last December 1 will cost $7 million 
and the improvements authorized for rural 
mail carriers will cost $14 million. 
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“Expected net revenues from the increase 
in postage rates will be approximately $14 
million, leaving only $500,000 to take care 
of possible normal increases in the price 
of basic materials and services essential for 
the operation of the postal service,” Mr. 
Cété said. 

Mrs. Ellen L. Fairclough (Hamilton 
West), noting that the blame for the 
increase in postage rates was put largely 
on the five-day, 40-hour week, pointed out 
that the Post Office Department was not 
the first department whose employees had 
been placed on a five-day basis and that 
no other department had been told it must 
produce revenue sufficient to pay for this 
change in working conditions. 

In answer the Postmaster General said 
that while his department was not the only 
one with the five-day week it was the only 
one where so many are employed. 


“Actually we have about 50,000 employees, 
without counting some 25,000 extra workers 
hired to take care of the Christmas rush,” 
he explained. “The five-day week means 
a terrific amount of reshuffling, switching of 
hours, hiring of new employees and in- 
structing them how to do their jobs. That 
is why we have to spend up to $5 million.” 

Mrs. Fairclough countered: “What the 
Minister has undoubtedly overlooked is 
that I very definitely said I saw no reason 
why the employees of the Post Office 
Department should be blamed for the 
increase in the postal rates when all the 
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other civil servants have enjoyed the 
40-hour week and increases in pay and 
so on.” 

Mr. Coté replied that no blame was 
attached to anyone. 

Mr. H. E. Winch (Vancouver East), 
pointing out that not all post offices will 
go on the five-day week, asked for a break- 
down of the $5 million that the Postmaster 
General estimated the introduction of the 
five-day week would cost. 

What is going to happen to employees 
in post offices not going on the five-day 
week, he asked. “Are their colleagues in 
other post offices on the five-day, 40-hour 
week going to get the same take-home pay 
as when on the 44-hour week?” he inquired. 
“Tf they are, is any additional compensation 
going to be granted to those employees in 
the post offices that are not going to be 
covered by the five-day week?” 

He also asked whether the Department 
was considering elimination of the night 
differential. 


January 15 

The Postmaster General repeated that it 
was the aim of the Post Office Department 
to endeavour to operate within its revenues. 

“The Post Office Department is a service 
department,” he said, “and should, within 
reason, pay its way. In my opinion it is 
equitable that the increased costs should be 
paid by those who use the service.” 

In answer to Mr. Winch’s question, 
Mr. Cété said the Department “ had no 
thought in mind” of eliminating the night 
differential. 

After a lengthy debate, Mr. Coté’s reso- 
lution was concurred in, Bill No. 168 to 
amend the Post Office Act was introduced 
and read the first time. 


February 4 
The Postmaster General moved the 
second reading of the bill to amend the 
Post Office Act. At ten o’clock the House 
adjourned, without question put. 


February 5 

The debate on the bill to amend the 
Post Office Act was resumed. An amend- 
ment moved by Mr. M. J. Coldwell 
(Rosetown-Biggar) to give the bill a six 
months’ hoist was defeated, 76 to 59. The 
bill was read the second time and the House 
went into committee, 


February 8 


The House resumed consideration in 
committee of the bill to amend the Post 
Office Act. 


Mrs. Fairclough questioned the Post- 
master General on his Department’s inten- 
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tion to hire casual help for Saturday mail 
deliveries when the five-day week goes into 
effect. 

“Actually,” she pointed out, “the letter 
carriers are working a 48-hour week and 
then having a liquidation week every 11 
weeks. For the purposes of this system a 
staff was employed to work in the liquida- 
tion weeks. I understand that plans are 
underway whereby the regular staff will 
work five days a week, Monday through 
Friday, and that casual help will be brought 
into work on the Saturday. 

“Now, this does two things, if it is true. 
It removes from the post office the liquida- 
tion staffs, men who are experienced letter 
carriers, and substitutes in their place what- 
ever casual help the Post Office Department 
may be able to pick up at $1 per hour.” 

Mrs. Fairclough said she understood 
university and high school students were 
being solicited for the Saturday work and 
that regular post office employees, regard- 
less of their wage-rate, were being offered 
the Saturday work at $1 per hour. 

Mr. Coté answered: “The principle of the 
five-day week is to permit the employees 
to work five days or 40 hours per week. 
It is applied, as we understand, because 
we want them to work no more than five 
days or 40 hours per week. We will not 
force employees to work more than that. 
But if amongst those who are already 
working there are some who want to work 
in their spare time, we would certainly con- 
sider their application. 

“Now, we are going to employ some other 
people to work the time necessary to com- 
plete the week. It will be understood that, 
although we want to give the privilege to 
our employees of working the five-day week, 
at the same time we want to keep the best 
service possible.... By adopting the scheme 
we have in mind, we will be in a better 
position to give service because the same 
man will be on the same route every day 
except Saturday.” 

Mrs. Fairclough said she believed it pref- 
erable to use the staffs now employed in 
the liquidation staffs to build up the service 
on a regular five-day basis so that those 
men could be kept in their jobs. “To 
discharge experienced employees to take on 
casual help at $1 an hour seems to be just 
asking for trouble,” she said. 

When Mr. Coté said the men doing the 
work had accepted the arrangement, Mrs. 
Fairclough asked if the Federated Associa- 
tion of Letter Carriers had given its com- 
plete approval. When Mr. Coté said it 
had, Mrs. Fairclough said the agreement 
“certainly has not met with the approval 
of the locals”. 


Reporting that the postmen in Vancouver 
have been protesting “bitterly,’ Mr. 
Howard C,. Green (Vancouver-Quadra) said 
the Post Office Department was bringing 
in the five-day week in “a very unusual 
way”. He cited reports that union officials 
had recommended that the only permanent 
solution is for the Department to hire extra 
postmen for every five walks in the city. 

“Some such plan would seem to be the 
businesslike way to bring in this five-day 
week,” he said. “Why is it necessary to 
go out and hire high school students on a 
temporary basis in order to meet this 
situation?” 

Mr. Coté replied that the Department 
had studied the matter carefully and had 
come to the conclusion that this was the 
best way to implement the five-day, 40- 
hour week while at the same time giving 
the best possible service. “We have to 
have these casual workers on Saturdays,” 
he declared. 


“We have rejected the principle of rota- 
tion,” he continued. “We think the plan 
suggested (by Mr. Green) will not give 
satisfaction, so far as this work is concerned. 
We think further that by having casual 
workers—not necessarily students, but who- 
ever may be hired, even including those 
already employed in the Post Office Depart- 
ment who are willing to work on Saturdays 
—we will give a better service.” 


Later in the debate Mr. A. J. Brooks 
(Royal) asked if employees working a six- 
day week -were to get the same pay as 
those working in areas on the five-day week. 
Mr. Cété answered that there will not be 
any change in the annual payment. “They 
might receive different pays,” he explained, 
“but there is no change in the annual 
salary.” 

Mr. T. 8S. Barnett (Comox-Alberni) 
warned that the Post Office Department 
may be stirring up a “hornet’s nest” by 
encouraging those going on the 40-hour 
week to work overtime. He also thought 
the areas were few where efficient casual 
labour could be obtained. He believed the 
Minister should give consideration, on the 
introduction of the shorter work week, “to 
creating an integrated operation with fully 
qualified employees”. 

The debate was not completed by the 
time for adjournment. 


February 9 
An amendment moved by Mr. E. D. 
Fulton (Kamloops) to delay the third read- 
ing of the bill for six months was defeated 
127: tO07 7. 
The bill was read the third time and 
~ passed, 125 to 75. 
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Tax Deductions for Medical Expenses 
January 18 

Mr. Stanley Knowles (Winnipeg North 
Centre) moved :— 

That, in the opinion of this House, the 
Government should give consideration to the 
advisability of introducing legislation amend- 
ing the Income Tax Act so as to remove 
the 3-per-cent limitation from the section 
which makes provision for the deductibility 
of medical expenses for income tax purposes. 

He pointed out that the Income Tax 
Act permits the deduction from taxable 
income of medical expenses, under three 
conditions: the medical expenses must be 
those defined in the Act, there is a ceiling 
on the amount that can be deducted, and 
the taxpayer can deduct only that part of 
his authorized medical expenses that exceed 
3 per cent of his gross income. He had 
no objection to the first condition, and, 
although he felt there were shortcomings in 
the Act’s definition of medical expenses, his 
motion was concerned only with the elim- 
ination of the third condition, the 3-per- 
cent floor. 

“My motion asks that all medical 
expenses right from the first dollar up to 
the ceiling in the Act be allowed as medical 
expenses for one computing his income tax,” 
he explained. 

Mr. Knowles pointed out that a taxpayer 
can deduct all charitable donations up to 
a ceiling specified in the Act. “It does seem 
to me,’ he said, “that the treatment 
accorded in respect of charitable donations 
made voluntarily should be the same treat- 
ment accorded to medical expenses made 
involuntarily.” 

Urging the House to approve the motion 
again, he reminded the members that the 
Government did not take seriously the 
approval of the same motion in 1953, 
reducing the then 4-per-cent floor to 3 per 
cent but rejecting complete abolition of a 
floor. 

“Medical expenses as defined in the Act 
do not cover all the bills that hit a family 
when there is illness in the home,” he said. 
“The very fact that you cannot work out 
a definition that will cover all medical 
expenses makes it all the more urgent that 
the medical expenses that are defined, in- 
cluding payments to doctors and hospitals, 
and the like, should be allowed right from 
the first dollar.” 


Mr. Solon E. Low (Peace River) spoke 
in support of the motion. 

Basing his statement on the fact that the 
reduction of 1 per cent in the floor made 
in 1953 cost the Government about $10 
million in lost revenue and on the assump- 
tion that elimination of the 3-per-cent floor 
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would thus cost $30 million, which he said 
was about one sixty-fifth of the expenditure 
on defence this year, Mr. J. M. Macdonnell 
(Greenwood) declared that “if we could get 
one sixty-fifth more economy in the Defence 
Department we would be able to find the 
money”. 

The Government’s spokesman during this 
debate was Mr. W. M. Benidickson, 
Parliamentary Assistant to the Minister 
of Finance. The Minister of Finance, 
Mr. Abbott, was absent. 

The Parliamentary Assistant told the 
House that Mr. Abbott’s views were the 
same as those he expressed in January 
1953 (L.G., Feb. 1953, p. 192). He went 
on to remind the members that the deduc- 
tion for medical expenses was introduced 
into the Income Tax Act “to relieve 
hardship” and was not intended to be a 
universal deduction for everyone. 

“In 1943 the administration realized,” he 
said, “that, in consequence of the very high 
rates of taxation existing at that time, 
certain taxpayers, faced with unusual and 
extraordinary medical expenses, would not 
have remaining with them funds adequate 
to take care of them and also their normal 
living expenses and their taxes.” 


The deduction was designed to relieve 
hardship and was not intended to create 
benefit, unless there were more than average 
medical expense, he emphasized. 


He quoted excerpts from Mr. Abbott’s 
statement on this,feature on January 12, 
1953 (L.G., Feb. 1953, pp. 193-194). On 
that occasion Mr. Abbott had said that he 
thought it “unsound, in principle, that 
normal living expenses of the individual 
should be paid out of income before tax”. 


Mr. Benidickson also quoted the follow- 
ing from Mr. Abbott's speech in the House 
on that date: 

If one taxpayer gets a concession or deduc- 


tion, then some other taxpayer must provide 
those moneys. 


And: 


_ The philosophy behind this actually is that 
it is quite within the capacity of the ordinary 
individual to pay the normal expenses in- 
eurred for medical care or attention but 
when those exceed what can be considered as 
a normal amount, then, and then only, should 
there be special relief. That is the principle 
which lies behind the law as it stands now. 


Were Mr. Knowles’ proposal accepted, 
Mr. Benidickson added, there would be a 
problem of administration. Deductions 
from gross income have to be certificated 
and carefully examined by officials of the 
Department of National Revenue. “I think 
hon. members will readily appreciate the 
almost endless stream of small accounts 
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that would be submitted for examination 
were all expenses allowed as deductions 
from income,” he said. 

“J think hon. members could easily 
translate that into administrative cost and 
appreciate the heavy additional salary costs 
that would follow compared to the rela- 
tively small financial relief which I have 
indicated would be possible.” 

Closing the debate, Mr. Knowles replied 
to that argument. The fact that a great 
many people do not submit their medical 
receipts because the amounts do not add 
up to a figure equal to 3 per cent of their 
gross income “is surely no argument against 
doing something that is fair in principle,” 
he said. 

“The Government permits deductions for 
charitable donations from the first dollar, 
which encourages the taxpayer with a 
receipt for even one donation to charity 
to claim that deduction,” he went on. “I 
suggest that the argument on an admin- 
istrative basis hardly holds water.” 

When the House divided on the motion, 
the voting resulted in the motion’s defeat, 
90 to 66. 


Proposal fo Increase Family Allowances 


January 20 


Mr. H. R. Argue (Assiniboia) moved: 

That, in the opinion of this House, the 
Government should give consideration to the 
advisability of introducing legislation in- 
creasing the amounts paid under the Family 
Allowances Act to the extent necessary to 
compensate for the increase in the cost of 
living since the said Act was first enacted. 

“T should like to see the family allow- 
ance increased by 60 per cent, the minimum 
payment increased from $5 to $8 a month, 
and the maximum family allowance pay- 
ment increased from $8 to $13 a month,” 
Mr. Argue said. “I believe sound argu- 
ment can be submitted for a 60-per-cent 
increase in the family allowance. More- 
over, I believe the country can well 
afford it.” 

He added that there was no better way 
of expanding home markets than by 
increasing family allowance payments. 

Since 1944, he continued, the general cost 
of living has increased 55 per cent, the 
food index 73 per cent and the clothing 
index 65 per cent. 

“In my opinion, any progressive govern- 
ment must from time to time examine its 
social security measures and see if some 
adjustments should be made. I say that 
the Family Allowance Act, which was 
passed almost ten years ago, should now 
have an upward adjustment of 60 per cent 
in its rates,” Mr. Argue said. 


sas. _”©6h—C 


The next speaker in the debate, Mr. 
Solon E. Low (Peace River), said: 

The fundamental principle upon which 
family allowances were based was a measure 
of stabilization of our economy through 
maintaining consumer purchasing power at a 
level high enough to prevent widespread 
unemployment and business recession. The 
procedure or technique which was originally 
decided upon was that of direct gifts of 
purchasing power by the Government to 
ultimate consumers throughout Canada. In 
my judgment this was a wise procedure, 
because through its use the aggregate of 
purchasing power in the hands of Canadian 
consumers could be kept at a satisfactory 
level without creating much, if any, infla- 
tionary pressure. This result was made 
possible by the fact that the purchasing 
power was to be paid directly to consumers 
without having it first pass through the 
channels of industry and thus enter into 
costs and hence push prices higher. 


After quoting statistics showing that the 
average yearly payment per child dropped 
from $52.32 in 1945-46—the first year of 
the Act’s operation—to $38.48 in real pur- 
chasing power in 1953, Mr. Low said steps 
should be taken to restore the original 
purchasing power of family allowances. 

Mr. C. W. Carter (Burin-Burgeo), 
emphasizing that he was not opposed to 
an increase in family allowances, cautioned 
that there may be a danger in removing 
the incentive to produce. Mr. H. P. Mang 
(Qu’Appelle) said that until the time comes 
when people are willing to pay more taxes 
and have the ability to pay, he thought 
there should be no call for an increase in 
family allowances. 

Mr. F. S. Zaplitny (Dauphin) said that 
in view of current surpluses of many goods, 
for which the domestic market can be 
improved only by an increase in the pur- 
chasing power of the public; and in view 
of the rise in the cost of living that has 
cancelled “approximately 40 per cent of 
the original provision in the Family Allow- 
ances Act,” there seems to be no good 
reason for not supporting the motion. 

Hon. Paul Martin, Minister of National 
Health and Welfare, said that the resolu- 


tion was an important one affording an” 


opportunity to assess the value of family 
allowances, “a measure that is costing this 
country a considerable sum of money and 
which, at least once in every session, should 
bear examination at the hands of this 
House”. 

No one who opposes the resolution can 
be accused of opposing the principle of 
family allowances, Mr. Martin said. He 
told the House he was encouraged to note 
the wide measure of support for family 


allowances in all parts of Canada. 


“In order to appreciate the value of 
family allowances,” he continued, “one 


must understand the relationship of family 
allowances to social welfare measures gener- 
ally.” The House should also know some- 
thing of the cost involved. 


“Every month $29,370,000 flows into the 
homes of 2,080,000 families on behalf of 
4,860,000 children,’ Mr. Martin reported. 
“Tt is also interesting to note that by the 
time a child reaches the age of 16, the 
average amount paid out in respect of that 
child through family allowances represents 
about $1,188. 

“No one should take the position that 
because of the increase in the cost of living 
the contribution made by family allow- 
ances is not a significant one.” 


Mr. Martin said the proposal to increase 
family allowances was made without an 
appreciation of what the cost would be, 
of what the increase in the tax burden 
would be. 


“This proposal lacks any serious practical 
quality at this time in the light of existing 
obligations and in the light of trying to 
do something further in developing other 
fields of social welfare for the future,” he 
declared. 

The Minister then compared the Cana- 
dian family allowance scheme with that 
of Australia, Great Britain and New Zea- 
land. “The total amount spent on family 
allowances in Canada is greater than the 
total amount spent on family allowances 
in Australia, New Zealand and Great Britain 
on the basis of the figures for 1952-53. 


“In Canada the percentage of net 
national income spent on family allowances 
for 1952-53 is 1-84 per cent; in Australia it 
is 1-50 per cent; in Great Britain it is -71 
per cent; and in New Zealand it is 2-61 per 
cent.” Mr. Martin pointed out that, with 
regard to New Zealand, the total amount 
given to a child in Canada in a year is 
greater and the purchasing power in relation 
to the cost of living “is certainly to our 
advantage” in Canada. 

In 1946 the total annual cost of family 
allowances was $240 million, representing at 
that time 2-68 per cent of disposable 
personal income of Canadians, Mr. Martin 
said. In 1952 the cost was $330 million, 
representing 2-09 per cent of disposable 
personal income. 

“Tt is therefore clear that family allow- 
ances, as a component of disposable 
personal income, have not declined to 
anything like the extent suggested by the 
proposer of this resolution,” Mr. Martin 
said. 

Family allowances were never intended 
to cover the complete cost of child main- 
tenance, the Minister reminded the House. 
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Acceptance of the proposal to increase 
family allowances would bring the total 
cost in the coming year to $500 million, 
Mr. Martin said. The proposal to increase 
family allowances by $170 million a year 
jeopardizes the possibility of advances in 
other fields of social welfare and health. 

“Would it have been possible to bring 
in a system of disability allowance if we 
spent all our money on one branch of 
social welfare?” Mr. Martin asked. 

When the Minister announced that $1,650 
million would be spent this year in Canada 
on social security, of which the federal 
Government would spend $1,200 million, he 
was asked to give the categories of social 
benefits included in the federal Govern- 
ment’s expenditures. He replied: family 
allowances, $349 million; old age security, 
$345 million; old age assistance, $22 million; 
allowances for the blind, $3 million; national 
health program, $30 million; Indian health 
services, $16 million; war veterans allow- 
ances, $26 million; treatment and prosthetic 
Service (veterans), $45 million; unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits, $135 million. 

“In taking the position I have taken 
today,” Mr. Martin concluded, “I do so 
with the knowledge that at the present time 
this nation has great responsibilities beyond 
the confines of this land in our efforts to 
preserve the peace of the world. In spite 
of that we are gradually, in a responsible 
way, increasing various measures of social 
welfare.” 

The debate was adjourned without a vote 
being taken. 


National Housing Act 


January 22 

The House resumed consideration of the 
motion for second reading of Bill No. 102. 

Mr. Stanley Knowles (Winnipeg North 
Centre) said that the real test of the legis- 
lation is whether or not it will help people 
to get homes who would not otherwise get 
them. The housing legislation we have had 
thus far has failed to meet that test, he 
said. 

“Houses have been built under the 
National Housing Act; there is no denying 
that fact,” he said. “But they have been 
built mainly for people who would have 
been able to build or obtain homes anyway. 

“The new legislation now before Parlia- 
ment offers little or no improvement on 
that score. It is still the case that the 
assistance provided under this legislation 
will be mainly for those who would get 
homes or have them built anyway.” 

His two main criticisms of the legisla- 
tion, he declared, were: it takes the risk 
out of private enterprise, underwriting and 
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guaranteeing the position of the money 
lender, and it helps to get houses built only 
for those who would get them anyway. 

“In my view there are three main 
stumbling blocks in the government housing 
legislation which are the cause for it not 
being of any help to the little people, the 
people who need help,” Mr. Knowles con- 
tinued. The three: the high interest rate, 
the down payment and the amount of 
income required to qualify for a National 
Housing Act loan. 

He suggested a reduction in the interest 
rate; a reduction of the required down 
payment or even, as was suggested by a 
presidential committee in the United States, 
no down payment for moderate-priced 
homes; and a reduction in the amount of 
income required to qualify for an NHA 
loan. 

He listed as the other major fault of the 
legislation the lack of improvement in the 
section concerning low-rental housing. 

Mr. C. E. Johnston (Bow River) criti- 
cized the “certain” raising of the interest 
rate under the new legislation. 

Mr. P. T. Hellyer (Davenport) said that 
if the bill makes more mortgage money 
available it will permit the building indus- 
try to streamline its operations and will 
allow increases in productivity due to 
better planning. 

“One of the great drawbacks in the 
industry,” he explained, “is that with so 
few mortgage commitments builders could 
not plan their operations more than a few 
weeks in advance. That makes it very 
difficult to achieve the economies enjoyed 
by other industries.” 

Pointing out that the quality of houses 
built in Canada since the war has been 
improving every year, he said many provi- 
sions of the new bill are designed to 
accelerate that improvement. 

Mr. George H. Hees (Broadview) termed 
the bill “a gigantic bluff”. People are going 
to find that the new legislation does very 
little to help them buy a new house, he 
said. 

He thought the bill was 
because it would not help those most in 
need of a new house to obtain the house 
they need and because there is no indi- 
cation that there is going to be more 
mortgage money available than is available 
at the present time. 

Mr. Hees suggested reduction of the 
income requirement for obtaining an NHA 
loan from $3,860 yearly to $3,000; lowering 
of the down payment; and lengthening of 
the amortization period to 30 years. 

He criticized the arrangement whereby 
inspections and appraisals would not be 
carried out by the banks providing mortgage 


inadequate 


money but by Central Mortgage - and 
Housing Corporation. “This will give the 
Government control over a very large 
proportion of the mortgage and lending 
operations connected with the building in- 
dustry and will place the Government in 
an entrenched position so far as that 
industry is concerned,” he said. 

He suggested that the Government either 
instruct the banks to prepare to assume 
the inspection and appraisal or make 
mortgages available from government funds, 
which, he said, it could do at an interest 
rate of 44 per cent. 

Commenting on the “acute” shortage of 
rental housing, he suggested that the Gov- 
ernment make funds available at 3% per 
cent to low-rental housing projects. 

Mr. Claude Ellis (Regina City) said the 
legislation would be a disappointment to 
people throughout Canada, charging that it 
would be of no help to four-fifths of the 
country’s population. 


Mr. T. H. Goode (Burnaby-Richmond) 
questioned the wisdom of reducing down 
payments further than provided in the bill. 
If the down payment were reduced to $500, 
that down payment plus monthly payments 
in a year would not equal the depreciation 
on the house, he contended. 


Mr. D. 8. Harkness (Calgary North) felt 
the test of any housing bill must be: is it 
going to provide more housing than is 
provided by the legislation it replaces? 
“On that test I do not think there is any 
question but that this bill will be an utter 
failure and that it will not supply materially 
more housing than has been supplied by 
the legislation we have on the statute books 
at the present time,” he said. 

Because, he said, a house built to 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 
standards cannot be built for $8,000, the 
10-per-cent down payment is a “misnomer”. 

He listed four points the public should 
understand about the bill: houses will not 
be available under the new legislation for 
some time; the down payment is not much 
less than it was under the old legislation; 
the end cost of houses is going to be con- 
siderably higher because of the higher 
interest and the longer amortization period; 
and the bill is not designed for the lower 
income groups. 


January 25 

Mr. Gordon Churchill (Winnipeg South 
Centre) dealt with Part II of the bill, which 
concerns rental housing, and suggested that, 
if municipalities are unable to meet the 
“fairly generous” offers contained in Parts 
II and III of the bill, a review of the 
situation should be considered. 


: 


“In so far as rental accommodation is 
not provided to meet the needs of our 
people,” he said, “in so far as slum clear- 
ance is not proceeded with vigorously and 
with dispatch, to that extent the present 
bill falls far short of what is desired.” 

Mr. R. B. Knight (Saskatoon) saw a 
connection between housing and unemploy- 
ment and called on the Government to 
show some “bold imagination” on housing. 

“Tf we had a bold imaginative program 
for subsidized rental housing, if we had a 
government scheme instead of the Govern- 
ment retreating from housing; if they would 
get into it wholeheartedly; if they would 
set some of these unemployed people to 
work; if they would give them employment 
with the hope that they would earn suffi- 
cient money to get into a house on any 
terms; then I think the Government would 
be doing something worth while,” he said. 

Miss Margaret Aitken (York-Humber) 
suggested that a working wife’s earnings, or 
part of them, be included in the amount 
required to qualify for a housing loan. “It 
seems to me,” she said, “that where a 
husband and wife are both working towards 
a common goal, the purchase of a home, 
they are really a better risk than is a 
husband with a higher salary whose wife 
is at home, with plenty of time on her 
hands to spend his money.” 

Mr. Clarence Gillis (Cape Breton South) 
referred to the criticism made by the 
Canadian Congress of Labour in its brief 
to the Cabinet that -Section 35 of the 
National Housing Act has never been 
stressed by the Government (L.G., Jan., 
p. 52). He said he agreed with that 
criticism. 

He also appealed for a lower interest 
rate. 

The debate was still 
adjournment. 


in progress at 


Unemployment Figures 
January 26 

In answer to questions by Mr. J. A. 
Byrne (Kootenay East) and Mrs. Ellen L. 
Fairclough (Hamilton West), Hon. Milton 
F. Gregg, Minister of Labour, explained the 
method of compilation of National Employ- 
ment Service figures on the number of 
applications for employment and of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics labour force 
survey estimate of the number of persons 
looking for work. 

“Because these two sets of statistics differ 
does not mean that the two figures con- 
tradict one another or that they are not 
valuable for their own purposes,” he said. 
“Because it is an administrative agency the 
National Employment Service figures will 
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always include a number of people who, 
after registration, have found jobs on their 
own and have not notified the employment 
office.” 

He also pointed out that: not all unem- 
ployed persons register at an employment 
office; NES figures have some limitations 
for comparative purposes because the 
coverage of the Unemployment Insurance 
Act has been extended a number of times 
in recent years; the number of wage and 
salaried workers has been growing so that 
comparisons from one year to another need 
to be made with this fact in mind. 

He explained that the DBS estimate of 
those “without jobs and seeking work” does 
not include a number of persons away from 
work because of bad weather, those 
temporarily laid off with instructions to 
return to work within 30 days, or those 
who have worked at all during the survey 
week. 

“A further reason for the difference in the 
two figures,” he said, “is that some persons, 
when enumerated by the labour force 
survey, will not be reported as seeking 
work even though they are registered with 
the employment service.” 


Mr. Gregg then presented a more com- 
plete survey of the employment picture, 
prepared in conjunction with the Depart- 
ment of Trade and Commerce. In it he 
remarked that there is little evidence of 
any basic weakness in the economy. 


His statement dealt with seasonal unem- 
ployment, the industries that were not 
operating at capacity, the tightening up in 
many sections of the economy and the 
change from a seller’s to a buyer’s market. 


He stated that public works, often 
suggested as a useful way of alleviating 
unemployment, were by no means a cure-all. 
There are other ways, various fiscal and 
monetary measures, of maintaining high 
employment levels. “It seems to me that 
it would be unwise to embark upon a 
greatly expanded public works program,” 
he said. 

He pointed out that the extended cover- 
age of unemployment insurance and the 
provision for supplementary benefits, to- 
gether with family allowance and old age 
pension payments, were helping to ease the 
burden of unemployment. 

“Unemployment is a problem that is the 
concern of all levels of government, federal, 
provincial and municipal,” he concluded. 
“The unemployment insurance program of 
the federal Government is carrying the 
major share of the burden at the moment. 
There is, however, a residual problem and 
the most effective way of solving it is 
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through the joint efforts of the provincial 
and municipal governments and of the 
federal Government.” 


Canada Election Act 


January 27 


Mr. Rodney Adamson (York West) 
moved :— 

That, in the opinion of this House, the 
Government should take into consideration 
the advisability of amending the Canada 
Elections Act so as to exclude the holdin 
of a general election during the months o 
July or August except in a state of 
emergency. 


Calling attention to the last five words 
of the resolution, he said: “By including 
these words the resolution specifically does 
not take from any government in power 
the essential right to call an election 
should an emergency exist.” 

The purpose of the resolution, he 
explained, is to regard the hot summer 
months in the same way as we regard the 
frigid winter months, as being improper 
times to hold a general election. 

Mr. Adamson pointed out that in the 
last election, in some cases those not voting 
exceeded the total vote cast for all candi- 
dates. He placed on the record the numbers 
who did not vote and the difference between 
these figures and the number of votes cast 
for the elected members, for every con- 
stituency in Canada for the 1949 and 1953 
elections. 

Hon. J. W. Pickersgill, Secretary of State, 
opposed the resolution for three reasons: 
he thought it undesirable to add any more 
rigidities to the Constitution, the inclusion 
of the words “state of emergency” made the 
proposal too restrictive, and July and 
August were the best months for an elec- 
tion in some Newfoundland constituencies 
because it is almost impossible to make the 
enumeration in January, February or 
March. 

While he agreed that August is not the 
best month for an election, he thought no 
month should be denied for an election. 

The House adjourned before the question 
was put. 


CORRECTION 

An error occurred in extracting from 
Hansard the reply to a question on Com- 
missionaires’ wages (L.G., 1952, p. 21). The 
wage rates of Commissionaires employed 
by the Government of Canada have a 
maximum of $1 per hour, not a minimum 
of $1 per hour, as was published in the 
Lasour Gazerre. The extract from the 
French version of Hansard was correctly 
made for the French issue of the Lasour 
GAZETTE. 


Contribution, Benefit Formulas in 


Canadian Industrial Pension Plans 


More than half of 411 Canadian firms with 500 or more employees have 
company-wide pension plan. Five out of six of the plans are financed 
by both employee and employer contributions; others non-contributory 


While the basic purpose of an indus- 
trial pension plan is simple—to help the 
employee provide for his years of retire- 
ment—the procedures by which that 
purpose is accomplished are necessarily 
complex. Many factors must be considered, 
under such broad headings as: method of 
financing the plan, benefits to be pro- 
vided, manner of administration, eligibility 
requirements, vesting, and age of retire- 
ment. These factors may be dealt with 
in a variety of ways. A pension plan is 
thus a complex whole and is_ usually 
“tailor-made” for a particular company and 
the employees it is designed to serve. 


More than half of 411 Canadian firms 
with 500 or more employees recently 
studied by the Economics and Research 
Branch, Department of Labour, have a 
company-wide pension plan. Five out of 
six of these pension plans are financed by 
both employee and employer contributions; 
the others are non-contributory. 


Among the plans studied, great variation 
was found in contribution and_ benefit 
formulas. Rates of contribution vary, not 
only in the level of pension benefit, but 
also in the type of supplementary benefits 
that may be provided and the age stipu- 
lated for retirement. The cost of a pension 
plan is also affected by the age and sex 
of the persons in the working force, rate 
of interest earned by accumulated contri- 
butions, employee turnover and _ other 
factors. 


The present study deals only with pen- 
sion plans in effect in the larger Canadian 
firms. The 411 firms included, many of 
which have branch establishments, are 
believed to constitute more than 90 per 
cent of the total number of firms in Canada 
having 500 or more employees. It was 
found that 238 of these larger firms, or 58 
per cent, have a pension plan. Five of the 
plans were not available for study, while 
19 applied to salaried employees only; 
these are excluded from the present analysis, 
which is thus based on pension plans in 
effect in a total of 214 firms. Total 
employment in the firms, including their 
branch establishments, is estimated at 


This is the first in a series of articles 
by the Economics and Research Branch 
that will discuss some of the problems in 
industrial pensions and describe the way 
selected pension plans deal with them. 
It deals with the aspects of pensions of 
greatest importance to the employee: the 
benefit that will be provided at normal 
retirement age and the way the benefit 
will be paid for. 

Articles are being prepared dealing 
with age of retirement, vesting provi- 
sions, and the extent to which pension 
plans are found in Canadian industry 
generally. 


660,000, but the proportion of employees 
eligible to participate in the pension plans 
or actually covered is not known. 


The 214 plans are distributed indus- 
trially as follows:— 
POLENEEURORGEEE or, ca tweee tweet atlces 1 
WISH ee ORE ine ee ce teins laws sien 9 
ETD tarot eee Oe oe eee ee 168 
Food & Beverages............... 32 
PORTE E TOCUCIE cen cas 2 seanisia« 5 10 
Paper Products i. sch. ves ess 28 
Iron & Steel Products........... 22 
Transportation Equipment ....... 1l 
Electrical Apparatus & Supplies.. 12 
Other Manufacturing ............ 53 
COMBRECAEIOL Iss Salt eB ots als fT Sects Os 4 
Transportation, Storage & Communica- 
RAGE Take pial on « ¢ vias <cmenehece nah + 11 
Pabli¢e Utility ‘Operation. «2.602. 5.5.55 3 
MPa ae aa ite 5 jako a oy 2094 2 EGS es 16 
Se MRT rs rs A he i carts 9 a ce went RN, oopy> 2 
214 
(1) Steam Railways excluded (but for 


description of Canadian National Railways 
pension plan, see LABOUR GAZETTE, 1952, 
p. 339). 


There are two main ways of meeting 
the cost of a pension plan: the “con- 
tributory” and the “non-contributory” 
method. Similarly, there are two main 
ways of providing benefits: through the 
“unit benefit” and the “money purchase” 
types of plans. 


Contributory and Non-Contributory Plans 

In Canada, at present, most pension 
plans are “contributory”, with both 
employer and employee making regular 
contributions towards the cost of providing 
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benefits. Of the 214 plans studied covering 
the larger industrial firms, 176, or more 
than 80 per cent, were of the contributory 
type. In the remaining 38 “non-contrib- 
utory” plans, the cost is borne entirely by 
the employer. 

This wide adoption of the contributory 
method in Canada is in contrast with the 
experience in the United States, where 
non-contributory plans appear to be about 
as popular as contributory plans. For 
example, a study of company plans made 
by the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics in 
November 1949 found that less than 60 
per cent of the plans were contributory.t 
A later study, made by the Bankers Trust 
Company, showed that of 314 plans in 
effect in large firms between 1950 and 1952, 
only 37 per cent required employee con- 
tributions; the remainder, including all the 
negotiated plans, were non-contributory.2 

This important difference between Cana- 
dian and United States pension plans may 
be partly explained by the history of 
employee benefit plans in both countries, 
starting with the last war. 

During the war, when wages were subject 
to controls on both sides of the border, a 
considerable number of employee benefit 
plans were introduced by industrial firms 
in lieu of wage increases. At that time, 
industrial workers in the United States 
were already covered at retirement by 
social insurance benefits available under the 
Social Security Act. Interest in employee 
benefit plans was thus mostly in the fields 
of life insurance and health benefits; after 
the war, industrial pension plans were 
found in only 5 per cent of establishments, 
in a study made by U.S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics in 1945-46, covering 15,636 manu- 
facturing establishments. By contrast, 37 
per cent had life insurance plans and 30 
per cent had health benefit plans.$ 

In Canada, where at that time old-age 
pensions were subject to a means test, the 
increase in the number of pension plans 
kept pace with the increase in other 
benefit plans. In 1936-37, approximately 8 


TABLE 1.—_NUMBER OF PENSION PLANS 
BY METHODS OF FINANCING AND 
PROVIDING BENEFITS 


Money 


—— Unit : 
Total Benefit | Purchase Composite 
Contributory.... 176 121 53 2 
Non-contributory 38 37 by Are sco 
ORAL oe tsar 214 158 54 2 
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per cent of Canadian establishments were 
estimated to have a pension plan* Ten 
years later the proportion was estimated at 
almost 25 per cent.5 

Plans introduced during the war years 
were mostly contributory, since it was the 
general policy of the War Labour Boards 
in Canada to favour contributory plans, as 
better adapted to the anti-inflation program. 

It was only in more recent years that 
a marked trend towards industrial pension 
plans developed in the United States. The 
sharp rise in the post-war cost of living 
made the provisions of the Social Security 
Act appear less adequate. In 1949, unions 
started a drive for pensions that resulted 
in the introduction of plans in a great 
many establishments. For the most part, 
the unions aimed at obtaining non- 
contributory pension plans. In Canada, on 
the other hand, pension planning was less 
influenced by collective bargaining than in 
the United States and tended to follow 
the experience of contributory plans estab- 
lished during the war years. However, a 
union drive for non-contributory plans did 
develop about 1950 and met with some 
success, particularly in the iron and steel 
products and the non-metallic mineral 
products industries.® 

One of the reasons why non-contributory 
plans have not proved as popular in Canada 
as in the United States is the difference in 
taxation laws. Canadian law favours con- 
tributory plans: the money an employee 
contributes to a pension plan is deductible 
from his income for taxation purposes, as is 
also the employer’s contribution. In the 
United States, only the employer’s contri- 
bution is deductible. 


1Monthly Labor Review, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Washington, March 1950, p. 298. 


2A Study of Industrial Retirement Plans, 
Bankers Trust Company, New York, 1953, 
p. 15. For the period of 1948-50, 53 per 
cent of the private plans were contributory. 

83Monthly Labor Review, July 1947, p. 54. 

4Report on Phases of Employment Con- 
ditions in Canadian Industries, National 
Employment Commission, Ottawa, December 
1937. 

5Survey of Pension and Welfare Plans in 
Industry, 1947, Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics, Reference Papers No. 4, May 1950, 
Ottawa, Canada, pp. 27 & 29. This survey 
obtained information on more than 3,400 
plans as of 1947. 

6Industrial pension benefits in the United 
States are generally integrated with govern- 
ment retirement benefits and even though 
the employee may not make a contribution — 
to his industrial plan, he is required to con- 
tribute to the government program. 


Another fact that explains in part the 
difference between Canadian and United 
States practice is that in Canada the large 
firms are still of a smaller size than the 
large firms in the United States and the 
information available in both countries 
suggests that larger firms are more apt to 
accept the full liability of a pension plan. 
For example, the survey cited previously, 
made by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics in 1947, showed that non-contributory 
plans were found in units averaging 405 
employees, while the contributory plans 
were in units averaging 78 employees. 
Similarly, the U.S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics’ study of 1949 also found that 
non-contributory plans were more prevalent 
in larger than in smaller firms. 


“Unit Benefit” and ‘Money Purchase’’ Plans 

Most pension plans state definitely the 
benefit rates that are to be provided. An 
attempt is made to estimate the cost of 
providing these benefits but in actual 
practice the cost is likely to vary from 
firm to firm and even within each firm 
from year to year, depending on actuarial 
considerations, experience under the plan, 
and other factors. In most such plans the 
rate of employee contributions (if the plan 
is contributory) is fixed but the amount of 
the employer contribution, which will vary 
from year to year, is stated to be “the 
balance of the cost of the plan”. Such 
plans are usually called “unit benefit” or 
“definite benefit” plans. 

An alternative kind of pension scheme 
is the “money purchase” plan. Under this 
type, the rate of contribution is fixed for 
both employer and employee but the level 
of benefits may vary. In such plans, a 
tentative level of benefits is usually 
anticipated and the contribution formula is 


determined with the expectation that it 
will provide or approximate a certain 
result. Whether this result will in fact be 
achieved, however, will depend on experi- 
ence under the plan. The purpose of this 
type of plan is different from that of the 
unit benefit plan. The unit benefit plan 
undertakes to provide a certain definite 
level of benefits; the money purchase plan, 
on the other hand, undertakes instead to 
provide whatever benefits may be realized 
by a fixed amount of money invested in 
the plan. 

With a unit benefit plan, a fixed amount 
or “unit” of pension is bought for each 
year of service with the employer. This 
unit is usually expressed as a percentage 
of earnings. For example, if the formula 
calls for a pension of 14 per cent of earn- 
ings per year of service, an employee whose 
earnings are $2,400 in a particular year will 
earn an annuity of $36 for that year of 
service. The total of the units earned 
forms the total pension to be received 
annually upon retirement. If the employee 
remains with the firm for 30 years at an 
average wage of $2,400, his pension upon 
retirement will be $1,080 yearly ($2,400 x 
14% x 30). 

Under a money purchase type of plan, 
the employee frequently is given an 
approximation of the amount of pension he 
will receive at retirement in relation to 
the contributions made by himself and by 
the employer in his behalf but the level 
of benefit is not guaranteed. 

Obviously the type of analysis that can 
be made of the 214 pension plans under 
study will vary in accordance with the 
basic structure of the plans (shown in 
Table 1). In the unit benefit plans it is 
possible to study the method of calcu- 
lating pension benefits, in relation to 


TABLE 2._EMPLOYEE CONTRIBUTION AND BENEFIT RATES IN 115 
CONTRIBUTORY AND UNIT BENEFIT PLANS 


Employee’s contribution and future service benefit expressed as a fixed percentage of his earnings 


Employee Contribution 


11/8] 11/4 


Benefit (% of average annual earnings x years of service) ak 
ota 
1 1/2 1 3/5 1 2/3 1 3/4 2 
1 
11 
7 
43 
9 
43 
1 
115 


a In one plan, benefits are based on the 10 highest paid years of service. ; : : 

b te one plan, there is an additional benefit of $40 per month if the employee retires after age 60 with 20 years service. 
e 

d In 


one plan, benefits are based 


on the 10 last years of service. © 


one plan, benefits are based on the 10 highest paid years of service excluding the last five, or the ten years pre- 


» ceding the last five, whichever is greater. 
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employee contributions and to employer 
contributions, if any. For the money pur- 
chase plans, on the other hand, nothing 
can be stated concerning the benefit levels, 
since the plans are not specific on this 
point. 


Analysis of Contribution and Benefit Formulas 

For analysis of contribution and benefit 
formulas, the 176 contributory plans are 
divided according to whether they pro- 
vide pensio by the unit benefit or 
money purchase method. Of the 38 non- 
contributory plans, all but one are of the 
unit benefit type. 

Only the ways in which the plans 
provide for an employee’s “future service”, 
that is, to his years of service after the 
introduction of the pension plan, are 
described here. The years of employment 
with the firm prior to the plan are referred 
to as “past service”. Retroactive pensions 
for these years are often bought by the 
company, with, in many cases, voluntary 
additional contributions by the employee. 
However, the way in which the 214 plans 
deal with “past service” is outside the 
scope of this article. 


1. Contributory Plans 


(a) Unit Benefit Plans—In a contributory 
plan, the rate of employee contribution is 
usually fixed and remains the same through- 
out his period of service. From the 
actuarial point of view, however, the cost 
of the plan increases with the age of the 
worker. A few plans base their contribu- 
tion formula on this consideration and 
require the employee to pay a higher rate 
of contribution as he grows older. The 
employee’s rate of contribution also varies 
in some cases with the size of his earnings. 

In 115 of the 121 unit benefit plans 
studied, the percentage of his earnings 
which the employee contributes remains 
fixed throughout his years of service. In 
five cases, however, the rate of contribution 


varies either with the earnings or with the 
age of the participant. In one other plan, 
both the contributions and the units of 
benefit are flat amounts, rather than per- 
centage of earnings. This plan has a fixed 
money contribution of $52 and a benefit of 
$33.66 per year of service (for male plant 
employees). In all six cases, the employer 
bears the balance of the cost necessary to 
buy the level of benefits. 

Table 2 shows the rate of employee con- 
tribution and the rate of benefit in the 115 
plans in which the employee’s contribution 
is a fixed percentage of his earnings. Note 
that the rate of future benefit most 
commonly provided by this type of plan is 
14 per cent of the employee’s average 
earnings. This is also the rate specified in 
all five of the plans in which the rate of 
employee contribution varies with earnings 
or age group. 

As an illustration of the size of annual 
pension a formula of this sort would pro- 
vide, an employee with an average yearly 
salary of $2,000, $3,000 or $4,000, and with 
20, 25 or 30 years of credited service with 
the employer, would receive upon retire- 
ment one of the following pensions:— 


Years of 

Credited Average Earnings 

Service $2,000 3,000 $4,000 
20 600 900 1,200 
25 750 1,125 1,500 
30 900 1,350 1,800 


The next most common rate of benefit 
found in the contributory and unit benefit 
plans studied is 2 per cent of salary; 16 
plans out of 120, or about 13 per cent, have 
adopted this formula. 


Table 2 shows also that the rates of 
employee contribution most generally found 
are 4 per cent and 5 per cent of earnings. 
These two rates account for three-quarters 
of the contributory plans of the unit 
benefit type, with each rate being found in 
43 plans. In both cases, the 14 per cent 
benefit formula is predominant. 


TABLE 3.—CONTRIBUTION RATES IN 43 CONTRIBUTORY AND MONEY 
PURCHASE PLANS 


Employee and employer fixed contributions to the pension plan expressed as percentage of employee earnings 


Employee Contribution 


Employer Contribution Total 

number 

3% 4% 5% 6% of plans 
+ ole bee, Sseuayelenstall eee A eNCNEE Mire 2 1 78 
@ lhappridceds 2 | .nqtecan vines 9 
PY a ici ci2 8 1 1 10 
1. behead eave. aan Lal cafe etoen 20 
ua |e on caipabasionel tie santana etait tiklal cb 1 1 
7 8 24 3 43 


re a a ee Be 
a In one plan, both contributions are increased to 6% if employee is married. 
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From Table 2, it may appear that there 
is a great difference in the liberality of 
the various pension plans, since employees 
coming under different plans contribute 
different amounts to receive the same 
benefits. For example, 26 plans require the 
employee to contribute 5 per cent of his 
earnings in order to receive a unit benefit 
of 14 per cent, while under 29 plans the 
employee has to pay only 4 per cent for 
the same future pension benefit; 14 plans 
ask even less than 4 per cent from the 
employees for the same benefit. It is a 
fact that some plans are more liberal than 
others from the employee’s point of view, 
and, in these cases, the “balance of the 
cost” to be paid by the employer is 
higher. However, it should be emphasized 
that Table 2 does not afford an exact 
comparison of the liberality of the various 
plans because several benefits provided in 
varying degrees are not discussed in this 
article; the provision of those benefits adds 
to the cost of the plan. Some of these 
“fringe” items are disability pension, early 
retirement, death benefits, and vesting. 
These benefits must be paid for and, for 
a given amount of total contributions, the 
higher the “fringe” items, the smaller the 
amount of retirement pension. 

(b) Money Purchase Plans—It has already 
been noted that the benefits provided under 
the money purchase types of pension plan 
cannot be easily calculated in advance. 
But, on the other hand, the essential 
feature of a money purchase plan is that 
the contributions of both the employee and 
the company are known. 

It is therefore possible, with plans of this 
type, to compare the size of the contribu- 
tion the employee makes to the plan with 
that made by the employer. This is done 
in Table 3. 


In the study it was found that 53 of the 
176 contributory plans, or about one-third, 
were of the money purchase type. In most 
of these plans (43) the contribution of both 
employer and employee is a fixed percentage 
of the employee’s earnings. The relation 
between employer and employee contribu- 
tion rates in these 43 plans is shown in 
Table 3. 


Noted that in most of the money pur- 
chase plans (35) the employer and employee 
contributions are the same; in seven of the 
eight remaining plans the employer’s con- 
tribution exceeds that of the employee. 


The commonest rate of contribution is 
5 per cent of the employee’s earnings. 
Twenty of the plans require the employee 
to contribute at this rate; all but one of 
the remainder call for a lesser contribution. 


Among the money purchase type of 
plans are also found ten in which the rate 
of contribution of the participants may 
vary, instead of remaining fixed throughout 
the employee’s term of service. In four 
cases the rate varies with the age of 
the employee; in three cases with the 
employee’s earnings. The remaining three 
plans are profit-sharing plans, under which 
the company’s contributions vary according 
to its earnings. 


(c) Composite Type Plans—In Table 1, 
two of the contributory plans were listed 
as “composite”. These two plans combine 
certain features of the unit benefit and 
money purchase methods. The employer 
pays the cost of yearly units of benefit 
amounting to # of 1 per cent of the 
employee’s earnings in one case and 1 per 
cent in the other. An additional “money 
purchase” benefit is bought with the 
employee contribution, which may be 4, 
5 or 6 per cent at the employee’s discretion. 


TABLE 4.—BENEFIT FORMULAS IN Peete AND UNIT BENEFIT 


Showing the percentage of employee earnings on which pension benefits are based and the period of service used to com- 


pute pension benefits. (In all cases the 


nsion benefit is computed by multiplying the percentage of the employee's 


average earnings over the period of service specified by his total number of years of credited service.) 


_lllllllloaeaeaeaeeeeeeeeeeoeoeaeoeoqos«>=$>~=$S$S0930 oo ww—anaoS —eeoownw«nanacaw 


Percentage of employee earnings on which pension benefits 
are bas 


Period of Service used to compute Pension 
Benefits 


Entire credited service................+e+005 


RAEN NY ORTS OF BOL VICD boss's vv 6 So eis con waaieela deesje es] eees 


Ten highest paid consecutive years of service 


- Ten highest paid years of service sep 


Last five years of service............ 


Last year of service.............s.ss.s0s00ee Bi: deel Re 


Total number of plans............. 


a 

b the company’s contribution is raised to 
in the other, the co: 

ce Plus $6.00 yearly per year of service. 


Total 
Number 
of Plans 


Nwmwwoc 


d ibution is rai h loyees make voluntary additional contribution. i 
Loe ee ete pe 2% wien employee makes voluntary additional contribution; 


y’s contribution is raised to 14% for women. 
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2. Non-Contributory Plans 

Under a non-contributory pension scheme, 
the employer is required to pay the plan’s 
full cost. The plan may, however, be either 
of the unit benefit or money purchase type, 


Still another plan provides 40 per cent 
of the average of the employee’s five 
consecutive years of highest earnings, pro- 
vided he has fulfilled a service requirement 
of 20 years. 


although the former type is far more In this latter plan, and in the 26 plans 
common. — listed in Table 4 (as in all but one of the 
In fact, in all but one of the 38 non-  ¢ontributory plans), the benefits are based 


contributory plans included in this study, 
the benefits are stated and the company 
pays whatever they cost. The other non- 
contributory plan is money purchase. 

In 26 of these non-contributory plans the 
benefit rate is based on a percentage of 


on both the earnings and the years of 
credited service. However, the benefits can 
also be a flat amount per year of credited 
service. In such cases the amount of 
pension benefit does not vary with salary. 
For example, if the benefit is two dollars 


the employee’s average earnings. As. will ; 
be noted in Table 4, the rate most Per month per year of service, an employee 
commonly provided is 1 per cent of With 25 years of service would receive $50 


average earnings. 

Compared with the higher rate of 14 
per cent which is predominant among the 
contributory plans, this would seem to 
indicate that non-contributory plans tend 
to provide a less liberal pension benefit 


monthly, whatever his salary. Six non- 
contributory plans with this type of unit- 
benefit can be listed as follows:— 


Plan Monthly Benefit 


1 $1.40 multiplied by the number of years 
of credited service. 


than do contributory plans. However, 9 & 3 1.50 me ype es by the number of years 
there is at least one offsetting factor in of credited service. 

the non-contributory plans studied, that is, 4 2.00 multiplied by the number of years 
the tendency in such plans for benefits to of credited service. 

be based on the average earnings of the 5 2.16% up to age 70 (1.833 multiplied 
employee during his last ten years of by years of service after age 70). 
service, instead of on his average earnings & 3.50 bss multiplied by years of 


over his entire period of credited service. 
Provisions of this kind are frequently 
found in those plans which have been 
negotiated through collective bargaining. 
They are likely to be favourable to the 
employee, since his earnings are normally 
higher towards the end of his employment 
and his average earnings over the last ten 


Four other plans provide a maximum 
pension of a stipulated amount per month, 
provided a stipulated period of service has 
been fulfilled. These are as follows:— 


Plan Monthly Benefit 
1 $ 50 after 10 years of service 


‘ : 2 55 after 30 years of service 
years are higher than the average over his (proportionately lesa 400 dlens 
entire period of credited service. service) 
Other plans, as shown in Table 4, use 3 75 after 30 years of service 
such periods of service as the ten highest iearervignniak less for less 
: h ; : : 
paid years, the ten highest paid consecutive 4 100 “efter10 ‘yearswe narvice 


years, the last five years, and even, in two 
cases, the last year. 


(less 10 per cent for each year 
of service under 10) 


TABLE 5.—EMPLOYEE CONTRIBUTION RATES IN 214 PLANS 


Non-Contributory Plane| 


Contributory Plans 
Employee Contribution Unit Money Unit Money Total 
Benefit Purchase Benefit Purchase 
Plans lans Plans lans 
No employee. contribution’... 7: ...secescecnenelee si iss|eaeesoa ere) et eee meat 38 
2 per cent of earnings Nate MA oe She ams J 
e wijsladateeolnn tree eee eateries 1 
Of ered fs sas te Rabe ae ORR REA Ee eee acre 7 
4 “ “ 53 
4 3 “ “ 9 - 
5 “ “ 65 
eh RAE Toot cear at biasL sud oe 2 
4, 5 or 6 per cent of earnings (employees’ ONGON) ircsnec| sews’. apts 2 ‘ 
Rate of employee contribution varies with age or 
GATIAUNGA, sieisro-s vie vinefeinicei poe cules eo aeeeee ne ll 
Plat amount: oaevve sc astacomieaetincnceenecmemmeeeates 1 
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All the non-contributory plans providing 
benefits of the above type were introduced 
within the last few years and most of them 
were the result of collective bargaining 
negotiations. 


Summary 

There is a wide variety in contribution 
and benefit formulas in the différent 
categories of the 214 pension plans studied. 

Three types of contribution formula 
predominates: 30 per cent of the plans call 
for an employee contribution of five per 
cent of his earnings, 25 per cent call for a 
four-per-cent contribution, while in 18 per 
cent of the plans the employer bears the 
entire cost (Table 5). 

In some 40 per cent of the plans the 
employee may look forward to an annual 
pension consisting of 14 per cent of his 
average annual earnings (the average 
usually being calculated on the basis of his 
entire period of credited service, but some- 
times on a shorter period) multiplied by 
his total number of years of credited 
service (Table 6). The remaining plans 
show considerable variety in their benefit 
formulas. Of those which express pension 
benefits as a percentage of earnings, approx- 
imately the same number use less than 14 
per cent and more than 14 per cent. 

It should again be emphasized, however, 
that comparisons of the liberality of the 
plans should take into account the fact that 


the present study does not deal with such 
“fringe” values as vesting, disability pen- 
sion, early retirement and death benefits. 
Vesting, involving as it does the right of 
the employee, if he decides to change his 
employment, to retain all or part of the 
money contributed to the pension fund on 
his behalf by the employer, is of particular 
importance in calculating the cost of a 
pension plan. 

In general, it can be said that a pension 
plan containing the features most typically 
found in large Canadian firms would pro- 
vide, on a contributory basis, a pension 
unit of 14 per cent of earnings for each year 
of service with the company after the intro- 
duction of the plan. For that pension 
benefit, along with such other “fringe” 
benefits as the plan may provide, the 
employee pays 4 to 5 per cent of his earn- 
ings. To cover the balance of the cost, 
the employer matches or exceeds the 
employee’s contribution, in addition to 
meeting the plan’s administration expenses. 

It has not been possible in this study 
to assess the present trends in the con- 
tribution and benefit formulas of pension 
plans in Canada. It may, however, be 
noted that the non-contributory plans are 
in general of more recent origin than the 
contributory plans and are more likely to 
have been introduced through collective 
bargaining. 


TABLE 6.—PENSION BENEFITS IN 214 PLANS 


Contributory Plans |Non-Contributory Plans 
Future pension benefit* Unit Money Unit Money Total 
Benefit Purchase Benefit Purchase 
lai Pla Plans 

3 of | per cent of employee earnings...........+... i : 
; ad We he, i Mf nenteeeeeeeeeees a . 
See ca rate ? beaters ee ee eens a 
leew ie a nee eeeeeeter eens : 
a a F nA ae , 
TE ait EN ALS BE iPRaSt: Liosetcasis « 84 
co“ “ “ “ “ee “ 5 
ama “ “ “ “ 2 
ae “ “ “ “ 8 

in ae “ “ “ “ “ 17 
Not stated (money purchase or composite plan) 56 
Flat amount (not related to salary)................+. 12 
EDGAR See Mes A Rule stens piekanerlecis i. wee Svisie.e.« 214 


* Pension benefits are based on the stated percentage of employee earnings over the entire period of credited service, 


except as otherwise indicated by footnote. 


a) Average annual earnings are based on 10 highest consecutive years. _ : thy 
verage annual earnings are based on 10 highest consecutive years in 1 plan, on 10 highest years of service in 1 
pane on last ten years of service in 9 plans, on last 5 years of service in 2 plans and on the salary of the last year of service 


one plan. 
fg In two plans, average annual earnings are based on 10 last years of service. 


d) Benefits are on annual earnings in 


plan. 


last year of service in one plan, and on the 10 highest paid years in one 


(e) In two plans, average annual earnings are based on 10 last years of service. 
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Seasonal Unemployment Examined 


National Employment Committee completes report requested by National 
Advisory Council on Manpower on causes and effects of seasonal unem- 
ployment and makes recommendations aimed at stabilizing employment 


The report on seasonal unemployment 
prepared by the National Employment 
Committee (Unemployment Insurance 
Commission) for the National Advisory 
Council on Manpower is published in full 
below. The Advisory Council requested 
the report at its fifth meeting, on December 
11, 1952. The report was signed by Judge 
W. J. Lindal, Chairman, on February 17, 
1954. 

The Committee makes several recom- 
mendations to the Government, employers, 
unions, research agencies and universities 
aimed at stabilizing employment in Canada. 

The report follows. 


REPORT OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT COMMITTEE 


Definition of Seasonal Unemployment 


Seasonal unemployment in Canada is a 
problem meriting serious consideration and 
discussion because it involves a recurring 
annual waste of manpower and frequently 
of productive capacity. ‘ 


Seasonal unemployment occurs regularly 
each year as a result of normal climatic 
changes or of other circumstances which 
arise at particular times each year. It is not 
merely the result of climatic conditions, 
however; it also reflects employers’ and 
consumers’ habits as well. Although the 
pattern varies, it is usually more severe in 
countries having marked climatic variations. 
In Canada, unemployment is usually at a 
minimum in September and increases to a 
peak in late winter or early spring. 


It is useful to distinguish between 
seasonal and one or two of the other main 
kinds of unemployment. Mass unemploy- 
ment, such as Canada experienced in the 
thirties, is the result of causes affecting the 
over-all level of economic activity. Fric- 
tional unemployment is due to the fact that 
there are always some people changing jobs, 
which usually means a brief period of idle- 
ness for those involved. Seasonal unem- 
ployment with its regular yearly pattern 
should be distinguished from these and other 
kinds of unemployment. 


Causes of Seasonal Unemployment 


Seasonal unemployment is of two main 
types. The first arises through the direct 
effects of climate on the production process. 
It is either impossible or difficult to do 
certain things in certain seasons. Canadian 
farmers cannot, with the best will in the 
world, plant wheat in February. Ice makes 
inland navigation impracticable in winter 
and _ salt-water fishing faces increased diffi- 
culties in winter. The canning industry 
must obviously operate largely in the summer 
and fall when fresh fruits and vegetables 
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are harvested. On the other hand, logging 
is a fall and winter industry since the frost 
and snow make woods transportation easier, 
and the spring thaw is depended upon to 
provide high water for the log drives. In 
these industries seasonal unemployment 
occurs because the climate determines to a 
large extent the character and magnitude 
of production activity. 


The other type of seasonal unemployment 
occurs in industries in which the market 
rather than the production process is affected 
by the climate or the time of year. Retail 
trade, for example, is at a peak from 
October to December. The clothing industry 
has peaks in the spring and fall. Demand 
for agricultural implements is highest in 
spring and summer. Various service indus- 
tries—hotels, restaurants, laundries and 
dry-cleaning establishments—reach peak 
activity in July, August and September. 


Seasonal Unemployment and the 
General Level of Economic Activity 


The amount of seasonal unemployment is, 
in part, dependent on the general level of 
economic activity. During the years of 
general manpower shortage of World War 
II, the volume of seasonal unemployment 
was at low level. During the post-war 
years, as pressures on the economy gradually 
eased, the volume of seasonal unemployment 
has increased year by year. The number 
employed in the country’s seasonal indus- 
tries has also grown year by year. This 
means that seasonal unemployment has 
become a progressively more serious social 
and economic problem in Canada. For 
example, during the winter 1953-54, when the 
general level of economic activity has slack- 
ened, the extent and volume of seasonal 
unemployment has increased significantly. 


Workers Affected 


Seasonal unemployment is difficult to 
measure because not all workers holding 
seasonal jobs become unemployed for an 
extended period. This becomes clear when 
the different groups of people who engage 
in seasonal work are considered. 

The first group consists mostly of students, 
housewives, retired people, and others who 
enter the labour force at peak periods but 
withdraw when their jobs come to an end 
or school re-opens. Another group includes 
those workers who transfer from one in- 
dustry to another, for example, from farming 
to logging, as the seasons change: Some 
shifts are also made by workers from one 
area to another within the same industry. 
A third group are those who work for only 
a part ae the year but who are looking for 
work for the balance of the year. ese 
are the seasonally unemployed, but they 
constitute only a part of the total number 
of workers subject to seasonality of 
employment. 


: 


Effects of Seasonal Unemployment 


The most serious result of seasonal unem- 
ployment is the waste of manpower involved. 
An important characteristic of manpower 
which distinguishes it from other resources 
is that it cannot be stored, so that labour 
time not used is permanently lost. 


Another important consideration is the 
annual cost of supporting the seasonally 
unemployed. Employers and _ employees 
jointly bear most of the cost of unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits, both regular and 
supplementary, paid to the seasonally unem- 
ployed; the Government also contributes 
one-fifth and bears the administrative costs. 
(During the year beginning July 1, 1952, 
a total of $144,239,000 was paid out as 
unemployment insurance benefits by the UIC. 
Of this total, $93,111,000 or about 65 per 
cent was paid out in the five months 
December to April, inclusive.) For those 
seasonally unemployed who are not covered 
by unemployment insurance, the cost of their 
unemployment falls on public relief funds 
and private persons. In addition to these 
direct costs, there are the intangible per- 
sonal and social costs which are associated 
with unemployment, whatever its cause. 


Recent Study of Problem by the 
Government 


At the 4th meeting of the National 
Advisory Council on Manpower held in 
February 1952, it was suggested by Mr. 
Norman Robertson, Joint Chairman of the 
Council, that the study of seasonal unemploy- 
ment undertaken by the Economics and 
Research Branch of the Department of 
Labour be extended to learn the extent of 
seasonal employment variations in Canadian 
by hid in various areas and in selected 

rms. 


Since then, the Economics and Research 
Branch has continued its analysis of seasonal 
variations in employment. Seasonal indices 
have been calculated for the years 1947- 
1951 for 100 Canadian industries and for 
various industries on a provincial basis in 
155 cases. This work is not yet complete. 
It will also be necessary in the near future 
to bring these indices up to date to deter- 
mine recent changes in the pattern of 
seasonal variations in employment. 


At the same meeting Mr. A. MacNamara, 
Joint Chairman of the Council, suggested 
that more should be done to _ publicize 
seasonal problems and to consider, together 
with industry and organized labour, steps 
which might be taken to reduce seasonal 
variations in employment. 

In March 1952, an interdepartmental 
committee on seasonal unemployment was set 
up to consider how the Government might 
best deal with the problem. This committee 
recommended, among other things, that a 
letter and questionnaire on seasonal unem- 
ployment be sent to a sample group of 
employers asking them the extent, if any, of 
seasonal variations in employment in their 
plants, the causes, and their opinions as to 
how these variations had been or could be 
reduced. 

‘This proposal was accordingly put before 
the 5th meeting of the National Advisory 
Council on Manpower held in December 1952. 
The Council did not deal specifically with 
the proposed letter and questionnaire but 


asked the National Employment Committee 
to consider the suitability of its machinery 
for the discussion and study of seasonal 
unemployment. The National Employment 
Committee appointed a sub-committee to give 
further consideration to the matter. This 
sub-committee undertook the preparation of 
letters and questionnaires to be sent to a 
sample of employers across Canada, through 
the medium of the regional and_ local 
employment committees. The letters and 
questionnaires were sent in the spring of 
1953 to over 1,000 employers in 19 indus- 
tries in which seasonal variations in employ- 
ment are substantial. The selection of in- 
dustries and employers and the analysis of 
the replies were made by the Economics and 
Research Branch, in co-operation with the 
National Employment Service. A technical 
report based on this analysis has been 
prepared. 


Findings of Seasonal Unemployment 
Survey 


The analysis of the replies from the 
employers surveyed shows great variation 
as to the cause and degree of seasonality 
experienced by various firms and industries 
and as to the methods which have been 
used to reduce it. Nevertheless, some classi- 
fication of these industries can be made in 
the following terms:— 


(a) Certain industries, although they have 
large seasonal variations, do not contribute 
proportionately to seasonal unemployment 
because their workers do not, in general, 
want year-round jobs. Industries which, by 
and large, fall into this group are retail 
trade, hotels and restaurants, canned and 
preserved fruits and vegetables, some parts 
of non-metal mining and some parts to 
tobacco and tobacco products. 


(b) Some industries are so_ strongly 
affected by climatic changes that they are 
virtually unable to conduct their normal 
activities during the winter months. These 
industries includes water transportation, 
construction of highways and streets, and, to 
a lesser extent, shipbuilding and repairing 
and grain elevators. 

(ec) The forests industries present special 
problems in respect to the stabilization of 
employment on a seasonal basis. In the case 
of logging, sawmills and pulp and paper 
mills, many employers conduct operations in 
two, and in some cases in three, of these 
industries. This means that at least a part 
of their work force can be transferred 
regularly from woods work to mill work or 
vice versa as required. This is particularly 
true for the logging and sawmill segments 
of the forest industries. In the case of 
pulp and paper mills, such transfers are not 
practicable to the same extent, since mill 
operations are continuous and are therefore 
largely separate from woods operations. The 
pulp and paper industry has mild seasonal 
employment fluctuations resulting largely 
from the stockpiling of pulp wood which 
has been developed to permit year-round 
operation of the mills. 

‘Seasonal employment variations in saw- 
mills and pulp and paper mills do not 
present a serious employment problem since 
most of the workers seasonally laid off are 
absorbed in logging in the winter time. 
Although logging employs a much larger 
seasonal labour force than sawmills and pulp 
and paper mills, the difference is largely 
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composed of farmers and fishermen who 
return to these occupations when the season 
is over. 

(d) In many industries further reductions 
in seasonal employment variations can 
undoubtedly be made through constructive 
action on the part of employers, unions, and 
consumers. Although these industries are 
affected by seasonal variations in their 
supply of raw materials or in the demand 
for their products or a combination of the 
two, the survey reveals that a variety of 
steps can be taken to reduce employment 
variations. These industries include planing 
mills, meat products, dairy products, canned 
and cured fish, carbonated beverages, 
women’s clothing, and agricultural imple- 
ments. 

(e) The building construction industry is 
of special importance because it has such a 
substantial impact on the country’s seasonal 
unemployment problem. Its operations are 
geographically extensive and extend into all 
parts of Canada. Seasonal employment in 
the electric light and power industry results 
from the same causes as seasonal patterns 
in building construction because the seasonal 
workers involved are engaged in construction 
activities. 


Recommendations 


The National Employment Committee 
believes that it is important in dealing with 
the seasonal unemployment problem to place 
primary emphasis on those industries in 
which there is the greatest potentiality for 
constructive action on the part of employers, 
employers’ associations, unions, governments, 
and consumers. The Committee draws atten- 
tion to the fact that, while some useful 
steps can probably be taken to stabilize 
employment in industries in groups (a), (b) 
and (c), it is primarily those industries in 
groups (d) and (e) that the most fruitful 
approach can be made to further stabiliza- 
tion of employmeit. 

(i) The Seasonal Unemployment Survey 
has revealed a number of techniques which 
are being used in a variety of seasonal 
industries, particularly in those mentioned 
in (d) above, to stabilize employment 
seasonally. Such techniques include the 
diversification of products, stockpiling of 
raw materials and_ finished goods, the 
levelling of seasonal consumer spending 
habits, the scheduling of repairs and alter- 
ations in the off-season, the transfer of 
employees between departments of the busi- 
ness, the training of workers for. jobs which 
are available at different seasons, and the 
taking of annual holidays in a slack season. 
All these techniques, of course, are not 
necessarily applicable in particular cases due 
to peculiar problems of the firm or industry. 
Nevertheless, the Committee believes that 
these and other demonstrably successful 
methods of stabilizing employment are 
worthy of careful study. 

Consideration might also be given by pro- 
curement and purchasing agencies of Gov- 
ernment and businesses in placing their 
orders with these industries, so that the 
timing of their orders will assist in the 
provision of employment in slack seasons. 

The Committee further recommends that 
the federal Government encourage seasonal 
industries, particularly those mentioned in 
paragraph (d) above, to set up study groups 
representative of employers, employers’ 
organizations and unions to investigate and 
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stimulate the use of these and _ other 
practicable measures which might assist in 
the levelling-off of seasonal employment 
variations. 


(ii) The Committee also recommends the 
continuance and intensification of federal 
Government measures designed to facilitate 
labour mobility between seasonally active 
industries. Such measures include group 
movements of agricultural workers, the 
clearance system of the National Employ- 
ment Service and assistance in the trans- 
portation of certain groups of workers 
between areas having industries whose 
seasonal employment patterns dovetail. 


(iii) The Committee wishes to draw 
attention to the importance of the con- 
struction industry in any program dsigned 
to reduce the level of seasonal unemploy- 
ment in Canada. It is an industry in which 
governments play a substantial and direct 
part in terms of their expenditure pro- 
grams. For these reasons, the Committee 
believes that this industry provides a good 
opportunity for joint action by government, 
employers and their associations, and unions 


in developing constructive measures for 
reducing seasonal unemployment. The 
problem in the construction industry is 


complicated because effective action requires 
the co-operation of various general and 
trades contractors, architects, engineers, 
builders’ exchanges, building trades unions, 
and those who place construction contracts. 
Solutions to further stabilization in this 
industry would seem to involve a_ higher 
degree of co-operative action on the part 
of these inter-related groups who are in- 
volved in the building construction industry. 

The Committee recommends that the con- 
struction industry in various sections of 
Canada might be encouraged to establish 
groups representative of the above interests, 
to consider any steps which they might take 
to further reduce seasonal employment 
variations in this industry. Consideration 
might be given to the difficulties caused by 
the timing of the passing of government 
estimates, on the seasonal employment effect 
of the placement of construction contracts. 
The federal Government and the industry 
itself might be encouraged to undertake a 
program of public education on the feasi- 
bility of winter construction, including 
repairs and alterations and on the impor- 
tance of timing construction jobs so that 
as much work as possible might be done 
during the winter months. 


The Committee further recommends that 
the Government of Canada might play a 
leading part in connection with the stabili- 
zation of the construction industry’s opera- 
tions by undertaking a study of ways and 
means whereby the letting of government 
construction, repair and alteration contracts 
might be better timed and regulated so as 
to offset as much as possible seasonal varia- 
tions in construction activities. The federal 
Government might also encourage provincial 
and municipal governments to consider 
undertaking similar steps because the con- 
struction contracts of these governments 
make up a considerable proportion of 
Canada’s total construction work. 


(iv) The Committee proposes that it con- 
tinue its studies of the problem of seasonal 
unemployment and requests that the services 
of the Economics and Research Branch of 
the Department of Labour continue to be 
made available to the Committee. 


The Committee further recommends that 
the Economics and Research Branch con- 
tinue its research in this field and suggests 
that such research might be undertaken in 
co-operation with employers’ organizations, 
unions, and other interested groups and 
might include studies of firms engaged in 
seasonal industries to determine in a detailed 
way the various methods which have been 
successfully used to stabilize employment. 
The findings of such detailed studies should 
assist other firms in the industry to con- 
sider the adaptation of successful methods 
for further stabilizing their employment. 

The Committee also urges research agencies 
of employers, governments and universities 
to intensify their studies of techniques and 
materials which might help to overcome the 
limitations of climatic factors on winter 
operations in various industries. 

(v) The Committee suggests that the 
federal Government and other agencies 
should intensify their educational and 
promotional activities directed at urging the 
public generally and employers and unions 
in particular to undertake actions which 
will help to reduce seasonal unemployment 
in Canada. A strong public opinion sup- 
porting the work of all those trying. to 
reduce seasonal unemployment will be an 
important factor in stimulating the taking 
of effective steps towards dealing with this 
problem. One step which might usefully be 
taken in such a program would be the 
publication of the findings of the seasonal 
unemployment survey. These findings might 
be distributed widely to employers and other 
interested groups associated with the seasonal 
industries involved in the survey. 

(vi) The Committee is aware that many 
of the steps which might be taken by 
employers and others to stabilize employ- 
ment may add to present production costs. 
Such cost increases would ultimately be borne 


by employers, employees and consumers. 
The Committee wishes to point out, however, 
that the costs of idleness resulting from 
seasonal unemployment are presently borne 
by these same groups in the economy, in 
the form of contributions to the unemploy- 
ment insurance fund and in other ways. 

In this connection, it is important to 
point out that part, at least, of any in- 
creased costs resulting from steps taken to 
stabilize employment will not result in an 
increase in costs to the economy as a whole, 
but will be realized in time as savings in 
costs under the unemployment insurance 
program and in other ways. Im addition, 
the economy would directly benefit from the 
additional employment and output created, 
as contrasted to the social and economic 
losses of seasonal idleness. 

(vii) The Committee believes that the 
federal Government has a responsibility to 
assist in maintaining as high and stable a 
level of employment as is_ practicable 
throughout the year in the same sense that 
it has accepted a responsibility for main- 
taining a high and stable level of employ- 
ment from year to year. This principle 
suggests to the Committee the value of 
examining the revenue and _ expenditure 
programs of the Government with a view 
to determining the extent to which they 
might be used to stabilize output and employ- 
ment on a seasonal basis, in the same way 
as they are presently used to maintain a 
high level of employment on a longer-run 
basis. 

This report is respectfully submitted by 
the National Employment Committee to the 
Commissioners of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission and the co-Chairmen of 
the National Advisory Council on Manpower, 
following its instructions to the Chairman of 
the National Employment Committee at its 
meeting of December 11, 1952. 


Paid Holiday Provision Found in 89 Per Cent of U.S. Agreements 


Provision for paid holidays was included 
in 89 per cent of the 1,709 collective agree- 
ments analysed by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, United States Department of 
Labor. The 1,709 agreements in the study 
covered about six million workers; the 1,516 
that contained paid holiday provisions 
covered about five million, or 83 per cent 
of the total covered by the study. 

Six holidays with pay were specified in 
53 per cent of the agreements with paid 
holiday provisions. More than six paid 
holidays were provided in a third of the 
agreements with paid holiday provisions. 


Of the agreements with paid holiday 
provisions, 53 per cent provided for a 
double rate of pay for work on such days, 
i.e., pay for the holiday plus straight-time 
pay for all hours worked. Twenty per cent 
of the agreements calling for paid holidays 
provided for time and one-half for holiday 
hours actually worked in addition to 
straight time for the holiday, resulting in 
an “effective rate” of double time and 
one-half, 

Further details of the study and its 
results appear in the February issue of the 
Monthly Labor Review, published by the 
US. Department of Labor. 
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WOMANPOWER 


The beginning of a series of monthly extracts from a booklet soon to 
be published by Unemployment Insurance Commission: ““Womanpower, 
a Handbook of Source Material on Wage-earning Women in Canada” 


With this issue the Lasour GazerTs begins publication of a series of 
monthly extracts from a booklet soon to be released by the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission with the title Womanpower, a Handbook of Source 
Material on Wage-earning Women in Canada. 

In a foreword to the publication Col. J. G. Bisson, Chief Commissioner, 
Unemployment Insurance Commission, writes that the booklet was compiled 
“to provide an effective and useful source of information on Canada’s 
womanpower”. Certain basic material not always available to those seeking 
information about the labour market and the special problems of women in 


employment is presented in the booklet, Col. Bisson adds. 


The first instalment follows:— 


I—Women and the World of Work 


Not until 1891 was there in Canada a 
sufficient number of women employed out- 
side their homes to warrant their inclusion 
in the census record. That record showed 
that practically all the employable men of 
working age were already in the labour 
force of the day. This situation has 
obtained generally up to the present time 
but, with more and more workers needed 
to meet the labour demand, women have 
entered the labour market in_ ever- 
increasing numbers. 

The influx developed with the movement 
to a greater urbanization of the nation’s 
population. The gradual change in the 
national economy from agriculture to 
industry was accompanied by the rapid 
growth of new methods of communication— 
transportation by rail and air, contact by 
telegraph, telephone and radio. Also, office 
and other clerical positions opened up with 
incredible rapidity during and following the 
First World War. In addition, many new 
service industries developed as towns and 
cities sprang up and grew larger. 

All these changes created further develop- 
ments, one of the most significant being 
release from the arduous tasks that had 
been the lot of women in rural, pioneer 
areas. In early days, within the home, the 
wife and mother had been, responsible for 
spinning, weaving, sewing; she made butter, 
cheese, candles, soap and many of the other 
necessities of life. As a matter of course, 
she did the cooking, the washing and the 
ironing, took care of ithe children, while the 
sick were also her responsibility. In her 
spare time she looked after the kitchen 
garden and the poultry and helped with 
the milking. 
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The unmarried woman remained in the 
home, by grace of her parents, brothers or 
sisters. A social liability she may have 
been, but in many instances she filled a 
definite need, for to her fell many of the 
humbler and more arduous tasks of the 
home. 

As the women of those days lit their 
candles and sought their beds to get 
strength for another day, they were prob- 
ably tired, but they must have realized that 
without their services the home could not 
have functioned as a home; the loss to the 
community would have been inestimable; 
while the very success of their husband’s 
farms or businesses depended on their 
efforts and efficiency as an auxiliary work- 
ing force. 

Present-day conditions furnish a sharp 
contrast. Smaller families and more com- 
pact homes, furnished for the most part 
with labour-saving devices, together with 
availability of household, personal and 
cleaning services, have contributed to the 
creation of an easier, more comfortable way 
of life for women. 

But these amenities of life have a price; 
they cannot be provided without labour, 
nor obtained without money. In the pro- 
duction of goods and services, jobs and more 
jobs for women have opened up in the past 
fifty or sixty years, into which they have 
gone, perhaps timidly at first, but in recent 
years with confidence in their recognized 
ability. As these changes took place, 
bringing new opportunities, the unmarried 
daughter no longer had to content herself 
with the unwanted tasks of an _ over- 
crowded household; there has been work, 
and paying work, waiting for her. Her 


income is not merely maintenance for 
herself but may help to provide new 
luxuries and household goods for the 
family. 

Undoubtedly two global wars hastened 
the full emergence of women into the 
labour market. Post-war conditions, in each 
instance, with their consequent upsurge of 
production of civilian goods and their 
sharply rising living costs, brought little or 
no diminution of the employment of 
women. Even between the two wars, with 
the devastating depression of the thirties, 
the lack of employment to women was not 
as significant as might have been expected. 
Technological developments were increasing, 
communication was attaining a widespread 
growth and all this created employment for 
women outside their homes. Even with the 


loss of work which so many thousands of 
men suffered, women sought and found jobs 
in order to keep the family together. Many 
a home was saved, which otherwise would 
have been lost if the family had had to 
depend on the male breadwinner alone. 

Prior to the 1939-45 war, the number of 
married women working outside their homes 
in peace-time was negligible. Faced with 
staggering living costs, and with the leisure 
and urge to continue in the work for which 
many have been trained, married women 
today represent well over 25 per cent of 
all women in Canada employed in non- 
agricultural work. 

More information about the employment 
of women according to age, occupation and 
marital status is given in subsequent 
chapters. 


II—Women in the Canadian Labour Force 


Before an analysis of the labour force, 
or of the participation of women in the 
labour force, is attempted, the term must 
be clearly understood. The technical defi- 
nition is: “The labour force is that portion 
of the non-institutional population 14 years 
of age and over, that have jobs or do not 
have jobs and are seeking work.” According 
to this definition, therefore, the labour force 
includes not only wage and salary earners, 
but employers and self-employed persons. 
Unpaid family workers, such as the wife or 
children of a farmer or a retail store- 
keeper, are also included in the labour 
force if they devote a considerable portion 
of their time to running the family farm or 
business, even when they do not receive a 
specific wage. 

The total labour force includes members 
of the armed forces. But because most 
uses of labour force information relate to 
the civilian labour force, the term is 
usually applied to denote the civilian 
segment only. In the pages which follow, 
therefore, the term will refer to the civilian 
portion of the labour forces only. 

Canada’s civilian non-institutional popu- 
lation of 14 years of age and over at May 
1953 (see Table 1) totalled about 10 
millions, of which about 5-3 millions were 
in the labour force. Of the 5-3 millions 
about 4-1 millions were males and 1-2 
millions females. These figures include 
those persons without jobs and seeking work 


as well as those with jobs. The 4-7 million 
persons 14 years of age and over who were 
not in the labour force comprised about 3°8 
million females and 840,000 males. This 
group was outside the labour force in the 
sense that they did not work for pay or 
profit or participate as unpaid family 
workers in the running of a farm or business. 
In the main, the group comprises persons 
keeping house, going to school, those 
permanently unable to work or voluntarily 
idle or retired. 


Method of Measurement 


The most common methods of obtaining 
data on the labour force and its various 
components are those involving nation-wide 
census enumeration and labour force sample 
surveys. In most countries censuses are 
taken at very infrequent intervals and 
additional means are necessary, therefore, 
to provide more current information and 
to reflect changes over short periods of 
time. In Canada, the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, which carries out the national 


TABLE 1.—LABOUR FORCE CHARAC- 
TERISTICS OF POPULATION 14 YEARS 
OF AGE AND OVER, MAY 1953 


(in thousands) 
—_— Total Males | Females 
Total civilian non-insti- 
tutional population... . 10, 006 4,995 5,011 
Canadian labour force. . . 5,321 4,151 1,170 
Persons not in labour 
AOLOR Se tnie Oa aa ca ass 4, 685 844 3,841 
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census every ten years (every five years in 
the Prairie Provinces), also conducts 
monthly labour force sample _ surveys 
designed to provide labour force informa- 
tion for inter-censal periods. These surveys 
were initiated in November 1945 and until 
November 1952 were carried out quarterly. 
Since that date, they have been conducted 
on a monthly basis. 

These monthly sample surveys provide 
current information on the employment 
characteristics of the civilian population 14 
years of age and over. This information 
is compiled from facts collected by enum- 
erators in a sampling comprising some 
30,000 households across the country. The 
questions asked by enumerators relate to 
the current activity of individuals in a 
household during the survey week. The 
households visited are selected by scientific 
sampling methods and when the results are 
related to estimated totals of population 
they reveal information which, subject to 
sampling error, is considered to be highly 
significant in relation to the labour force 
as a whole. 


Growth of Labour Force 

Canada’s population in 1951 was two and 
one-half times the population in 1901. 
Natural growth and high immigration, 
particularly during the early part of the 
half century, were the factors contributing 
to this population increase. Over the same 
period the labour force multiplied by three; 
but while the male labour force increased 
by some 170 per cent, a figure only slightly 
higher than that for the increase in male 
population, the female labour force in- 
creased to a point where, in 1951, it was 
five times greater than it was at the 
beginning of the century. 

A significant part, then, of the increase 
in total labour force over the 50-year 
period, despite the fact that children now 
stay longer in school, results from the 
increasing numbers of women working at 
jobs outside the home. 

Table 2 shows population and labour force 
changes between 1901 and 1951 for males 
and females. 


TABLE 2.—POPULATION AND LABOUR FORCE, BY SEX, 1901-1951 


Population Labour Force 
Year 
Total Male Female Total Male Female 
TOG ETE. cee eee eee es 5, 372 2,752 2,620 1,781 1,544 237 
oT ae eee aS re a 14,009 7,088 6,921 5, 286 4,122 1,164 


I1I—Why Do Women Work? 


Why do women work? The answer to 
this is simple. Women work to make a 
living. There are some exceptions to this 
rule, and some modification or extension 
of this basic reason, but on the whole it 
holds good. 

The phrase “to make a living” is subject 
to varying interpretations. For some it 
stands for the means by which the neces- 
sities of life are obtained; for others it 
means the maintenance of a certain, chosen 
standard of living; and for many, “making 
a living’ means the need to earn enough 
to provide for others, either the immediate 
family or dependent relatives. In other 
words, women work for much the same 
reasons that men do; economic necessity 
brings both men and women into the labour 
market and generally keeps them there as 
long as that necessity remains. 
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A comparatively small number of women 
may work only because of an inner urge 
or compulsion. Granted, many women find 
real satisfaction in their work; they may 
train for it, study it and give to their jobs 
an interest and effort that go far beyond 
the pay cheque involved; but in the nature 
of things, it is the pay cheque that sparks 
the interest and maintains the effort. . This 
is no indictment of women. It is the 
corollary of economic need. 

Comprehensive figures covering the causes 


that have brought women into the labour 


market are not available in Canada yet. 
However, some research into this matter 
has been made in the United States, and 
as much the same influences prevail in the 
two countries, the results of the American 
study are pertinent here. From answers 


. 
oat, 


given by 8,300 women workers in 100 trade 
union locals many facts emerged, some of 
which are as follows:— 


About 98 per cent of women without 
husbands (single, widowed, separated and 
divorced) work to support themselves, or 
themselves and others; 

Much the largest proportion of married 
women (60 to 80 per cent in six unions) 
work to contribute to living expenses. Many 
of these married women have the added 
incentive of helping to build or buy a home, 
or of helping to pay for the education of 
their families; 

Only a few women work solely because 
they enjoy holding a job, or because they 
wish to maintain their abilities and skills 
in certain fields; 

Well over half the working women of the 
United States use every dollar of their wages 
for “daily living”, which means immediate 
needs only and takes no account of the 
future; 

Six out of every ten women workers 
support or partly support dependents as well 
as themselves; 

One out of every seven is the sole support 
of her family. The survey disclosed that 
while in most instances these are two-person 


families, some of the women pay all the 
expenses for three persons and a few pay 
for tour or more. 


In all, the survey confirms the fact that 
women today work outside their homes for 
the same reasons their mothers and grand- 
mothers worked in their homes 50 or 60 
years ago. In pioneer days women worked 
at home to provide their families with most 
of the necessities of daily living; they 
prepared all the food, manufactured both 
the clothing and the materials from which 
the clothing was made, and produced most 
of the household commodities. Today 
women work outside their homes to help 
earn the money to pay for the clothing, 
food and commodities now produced in 
factories from machine-made materials, and 
to procure the labour-saving devices which 
have removed much of the drudgery from 
housekeeping and have thus released the 
women for other work. 

Women work because they must and to 
get what they most desire. 


1V—Participation of Women in the Labour Force 


In 1901, women formed 13-3 per cent 
of the labour force in Canada. This 
percentage increased steadily to 18-5 per 
cent in 1941. In the decade 1941 to 1951 
the increase was considerably greater than 
in any previous ten-year period and at the 
time of the 1951 census the ratio stood 
at 22 per cent. At May 1953 the ratio 
was also 22 per cent. It is noteworthy that 
the largest increases in the percentage 
women formed of all civilian workers 
occurred in the decades of the two world 
wars. Women were called upon to replace 
the thousands of men who had entered 


TABLE 3.—CANADIAN LABOUR FORCE, 
1901-1951 AND MAY 1953 BY SEX 


Nore: Figures for 1901 to 1941 are according to the 
census concept of ‘‘gainfully employed’”’ which is not the 
same as the “‘labour force’’ concept of later years. Despite 
this, it is considered that the historical series as shown 
below is sufficiently continuous for all practical purposes. 


(in thousands) 


the armed forces and in the last year of 
the Second World War, when the civilian 
labour force numbered 4:5 millions, women 
workers represented 31 per cent of the 
total or some 1-4 millions. Many women 
who had entered the labour force during, 
and because of, the war later withdrew 
from the labour force but, as the figures 
in Table 3 indicate, many remained. 

The number of women workers expressed 
as a percentage of the labour force at May 
1953 was some 40 per cent higher in the 
United States than in Canada. In the 
United Kingdom the percentage was even 
higher than in the United States. Table 4 
shows comparable data for the three 
countries. 


TABLE 4.-WOMEN WORKERS AS PER- 

CENTAGE OF CIVILIAN LABOUR FORCE, 

CANADA, THE UNITED STATES AND 
THE UNITED KINGDOM 


(in thousands) 
— Civilian 
Women Per 
labor Workers cent 
Canada, May 1953...... 5,321 1,170 22-0 
United States, May 1953] 62,964 19,116 30-4 
United Kingdom, April 
1 eee brs 44s Ae 22,109 7,295 33-0 


Another way to illustrate the growing 
participation of women in the labour force 
is to express the number of working 
women (i.e., women in the labour force) 
as a percentage of the number of women 
14 years of age and over. These data, 
which are readily available only from 1931, 
are shown in Table 5. 

In 1931, 19-1 per cent of all women 14 
years of age and over were working women. 
In 1941, the corresponding percentage was 
20-2; in 1951, 23-5 and in May 1953, 23-3. 
In the United States the participation of 
women in the labour force, on the same 
basis, is almost one-third. 


TABLE 5.—NUMBER OF WOMEN 14 
YEARS OF AGE AND OVER AND 
NUMBER OF WOMEN IN LABOUR 

FORCE, 1931-1951 AND MAY 1953 


(in thousands) 


No. of No. of 


r Women | Women 

Year 14 years | in Labour Per Cent 
and over} Force 

TOOT ae chy da eras eras ee 3,479 666 19-1 
LOAD Sos cace sacs f 4,130 834 20-2 
LOGI sc sock eR eae 4,948 1,164 23-5 
23°38 

Mays TQb8 5, . <x:.0ee baat 5,011 1,170 


V—Occupational Pattern of Women in the Labour Force 


At the beginning of the century, a little 
less than half of Canada’s 237,000 women 
in the labour force were engaged in 
domestie and personal service occupations. 
Some 70,000 were in manufacturing or 
factory occupations while another 38,000 
were classified as professional. With the 
growth of job opportunities in fields such 
as transportation, communication and trade, 
and the growing acceptance of married 
women as workers, the pattern has changed 
considerably during the 50 years 1901-1951. 

The most striking change over the period 
was the increase in the number of clerical 
positions open to women. This trend was 
associated with the necessity for main- 
taining the records of a fast-growing indus- 
trial nation. At the time of the 1951 
census, 322,000 women held clerical posi- 
tions; in this field they now outnumber 
men. 


In 1951, 166,000 women held professional 
positions. While teachers and nurses 
predominated, women have also entered, 
in growing numbers, such occupations as 
accountant and auditor, journalist, dieti- 
tian, laboratory technician, librarian, 


social welfare worker and others. An 
examination of the census figures for 1951 
reveals that women are now employed 
in every professional occupation listed 
except in those of civil and mining 
engineers. 

In manufacturing occupations, which 
numbered 841,000 at the time of the 1951 
census, there were 172,000 women, of whom 
96,000 were engaged in textile and clothing 
occupations. In the 71,000 communication 
occupations, there were 31,000 women, of 
whom 29,500 were telephone operators. 

In the service group of occupations, 
which numbered 517,000, there were 245,000 
women employed, mainly in _ personal 
service jobs such as hairdressers, cooks, 
housekeepers, launderers and cleaners, prac- 
tical nurses and waitresses. Women in 
domestic service numbered 78,000. Classi- 
fied as labourers were another 21,000 
women. Table 6 shows the occupational 
groups in which women were employed at 
the time of the 1951 census and selected 
occupations in each group where women 
were employed in some number. 


Vl—Married Women in the Labour Market 


In Canada, single women still have the 
lead numerically over their married sisters 
in the employment market; but the dis- 
crepancy has lessened considerably in recent 
years, as Table 7 shows. 

The urgency of wartime demands brought 
married women into the labour market. A 
combination of events have tended to keep 
them there. By the end of the Second 
World War in 1946, the peak of wartime 
employment for women had been passed 
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and mass layoffs had begun. Included in 
the number affected were married women, 
many of whom withdrew at that time from 
the world of work. Among them were 
older women whose main incentive in 
taking employment had been to have a 
share in the war effort and for many of 
these women comparable employment was 
no longer available. 
Then there were the younger married 
women who had worked while their 


TABLE 6.—FEMALE LABOUR FORCE BY OCCUPATIONAL GROUP, JUNE 1951 
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‘ Per cent 
Occupation Total Number | Per cent of all 
Workers | of Women | of Total | Women 
Workers 
Pale: CRECUNPM GNOME NEW et se N is oo teien G Sa RT OR CoE TPs Pyke cecesakeda ves 5,286,153 | 1,164,321 22-0 100-0 
ER RODCROOREY GIG: MRDORONIML. 2). 8, Gig nuns cou wh ne du agar inacaderasses 407,191 37,257 9-1 3-2 
RC PUMIMIAN rt ener 6a 69 thin baie ERs asd che ip hse oie mnekapuee 376, 680 165,945 44-1 14-3 
EMOIAENE oe AOL POU is ed eee Le ee aAtT TENS iio heed ar Cs Sa wieee ves 1,101 1,100 | 99-9 
TIED LOO MIRARINE Soi os eee vad ulie cesv nc cneseeiewnd one 14,313 5,447 38-1 
EDV ARIGUG soc vs cle ole e eee TEI 2 SE ds o be EW eT Pods oles Saas 2,061 1,787 86-7 
NUDE SEB GOMES, Ca usca ns Wav cp eoOR SAE ASRit ssa sare nsences seco 35, 138 34,270 97-5 
PEE TH APIS LL Pe bce etn hase hac Aba eas Weiss v's anda neb om 15, 623 15,581 99-7 
CERI MCL BATT TE ORIN ow Ceca: toecasscesdeecneveccess xs 8,033 4,598 57-2 
ICEMAN RMRLIONWTLASE Le. BUSI SEUR fa sah dts kn we diy Mess ve cabiv's « Ohta 102,578 74,319 72-4 
ean neta Te NMR ICE a oe ee BS he due nus dadeGs be 3,995 2,525 63-2 
MOMAEREME WP PINS SRT ay Riba dunk suseae vag Talia a by p opens wag bed Seales 565, 709 321, 809 56-9 27-7 
Ae CEN MTC ORNIDNEN eR ah i oat Ba es oe cha ele 88,399 54,713 61-9 
RROS A MDUGHOR CIDERAGOTE, i cavcvecoe so avPidebdnerescassccerecs 11,001 9,764 88-8 
igi Be Og Tie oe CE ge ie ge Say eee 76, 254 118,025 42-7 
POOURICN Dis GODIN UN Fhe Ores Oe. dos cy ls one Scala ¥e'ewve calvb ature 138,523 133,485 96-4 
LA CRONE GAEN RE 2247s OUT WER IES oo dad cae ei ee ad oh eens hvess ved wERES 830, 441 32,567 3-9 2-8 
PADI E, PUTTS, TRAD ONS ooo cos ceo usa cuss 4 CGKES cee cc nnsis acces 50, 877 198 0-4 
ARLES hy Soph ay eae ee ene > Sas On ey Ae 101, 039 19 
PAVAGUINS BANG ROVEREN WENN Gp cet cyt ates Colles reed ss uaglcies os) Nibs epewd 65, 291 18 
Manufacturing and Mechanical........................0eee0ceeeeee 841, 388 172, 412 20-5 14-8 
ists GUNN: CUECTH, DADS Sy cain Gace ales bie ance ed’ <owndkbaccaes 8,727 3,124 35-8 
Machine operators boot and shoe... ccc ccccescccvecvccevececscccs 10,165 5,077 49-9 
PLESEILO SCUSOIE BUG TORIES, 62, sa scc crews aces crapvecestalouote 5,212 4,250 81-5 
PARR rettests Salta cept katate: ale ct uwaa cece eas + os 6 fea cape’ 6, 609 3, 683 55-7 
PN EL DWISDEER rucien ants tab dere neh adie vs hc <svaweese ose ysen 7,190 3,769 52-4 
OAV Te cae cose eh wenees cubac sma decekhasetalieass unk beee Nine 9,002 3,287 36°5 
WIDER OLAS Soocc tak ght ed scnacaryasmehosnaneweneriticteeneseek 5,135 | + 3,600 70-1 
Dressmakers and seamstresses not in factory...............--.-+- 14, 237 14, 237 100-0 
Sewers and sewing machine operators...............200eeeeeeeeeee 51,736 46,011 88-9 
Paper box, bag and envelope makers.,..............00eeeeeeeeeees 6,614 3,557 53-8 
PINES te ocr delat eee vacdnca dine ou cated lak La un wil raapee 3,219 2,169 67-4 
Electric Light and Power Production.......................--....- 61, 618 1 
ROTO ER UC AONE Cts Veeco wu Coenen te te ous sa tb hb ere iehccsonsanecuKe 299, 611 898 0-3 0-1 
PRE MEEMDPRCOREMHEL Terie a Otic tens caeWh ceeaay Cds Tene re akeee sts aut bahitewt 342,189 2, 583 0-8 0-2 
BSD AES NERCD ED ES SO GODID 5 eta 5 a faced oin.4 sian bie. aban akio2 4 oe LN ple Vie'n epee 71, 118 31, 107 43-7 2-7 
LEARN ODE AUOTN ot chou oc vata tse che con abvehu es Uy anu ies oeaewn 30, 668 29,587 96-5 
SC BIMROP ORAL RICHER 6 die Coie vin. aed ois.<'es pin vk paso 0th oweheannceg 308, 573 118, 797 38-5 10-2 
Packers and wrappers. . ee 26,149 16, 283 62-2 
DIANE DOT RINGER Lat Oat a ive Kawase oes a beh en cone 173,197 95,443 55-1 
Financial 32, 305 1,550 4-8 0-1 
Service 516, 782 245, 039 47-4 21-0 
Barbers, hairdressers, manicurists 24,415 10, 854 44-5 
Charworkers and cleaners.......... 16,909 10,766 63-7 
MONS deecers see deacn set hse cose tines as apni 35,176 15, 663 44-5 
Hotel, cafe and private household workers (nes) 99,592 88,775 89-1 
Housekeepers matrons, stewards............. 29,035 26,397 90-9 
Launderers, cleaners, dyers.............-... 26,913 16,985 63-1 
PMLA L TUIPBOR. 58 Were PEC iit, fvh seattle < le bie cs Adiaele’e « vise. p v.sis's 25,468 18,451 72-4 
SVB FOR ULCER ELT ORMOM eile coisa aacadaleaeaiviane ko en Sisise oso ¥en ae RBIY 61,076 40,735 66-7 
AMO UA RAM terete ee Riess isis ake ee alatis.e civ ieee nae asEbacccceadecnes 351, 206 20,939 6-0 1-8 
INGE MEQUON Apo e ii oectdelsck ssc exaenaiwis sk Saveedcecccees OC EK OPE 64, 155 13, 182 20-5 1-1 
* (nes)—Not elsewhere specified. 
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husbands were serving in the armed forces 
but who, on the return of these men to 
civilian life, wanted to settle down and 
establish their homes and families. 
Nevertheless, after the war, many married 
women continued to work or, within a few 
years, again sought and took employment. 
Rising living costs, the desire to maintain 
a high standard of living and, in many 


instances, to buy their own homes, drew 
women back into the labour market. Many 
women preferred being occupied with work 
which brought them into contact with 
people. The “career woman” has been able, 
in varying numbers and degrees, to carry 
on successfully the work she is paid to do 
and at the same time care for her home 
and family. 


Vil—Marital Status of Women in Labour Force 


At May 1953 some 57 per cent of the 
women in the labour force were single and 
about 33 per cent were married. The 
remaining ten per cent were widowed, 
divorced or separated. In non-agricultural 
employments, the ratios were 58 per cent 
single and 82 per cent married but in 
agriculture the positions were reversed, 
with 35 per cent single and 55 per cent 
married. Bearing in mind that the majority 
of women in agriculture are unpaid family 
workers devoting time to the running of 
the family farm, the latter fact is not 
surprising. It is interesting, however, to 
note the difference in ratios between Canada 
and the United States, for while one in 
three working women in Canada is married, 
the ratio is about one in two in the United 
States. Table 7 shows the marital status 


of women in the Canadian labour force, 
while Table 8 shows similar data for the 
United States, although at an earlier date. 


U.S. LABOUR 
STATUS, APRIL 


TABLE 8.—WOMEN IN 
FORCE BY MARITAL 
1952 


(in thousands) 


= Number | Per Cent 

Totalic’.. cidicc silo deamenicmeet 18,812 100-0 
Single. 5,532 29-4 
Married (total)......... 10,350 55-0 
Husband present. . 9, 222 49-0 
Husband absent. . 1,128 6-0 
Widowed or Divorced............. 2,930 15-6 


TABLE 7.-WOMEN (') IN CANADIAN LABOUR FORCE BY MARITAL STATUS, MAY 1953 


(in thousands) 


Total Agricultural Non-Agricultural 
Number | Per Cent Number | Per Cent Number | Per Cent 
PSSUAL, taVatle ba hcikika.< net Manes aN 1,158 100-0 49 100-0 1,109 100-0 
lg len seis aS Seen asd eee ee eve 659 56-9 17 34:7 642 57-9 
Married oii dys 50a 3 deve eae acc xa eee 386 33-3 27 55-1 359 32-4 
Opber: (8) 5 bc Res «bis ster citeh. ces 113 9-8 5 10-2 108 9-7 


f PWxeludin 
2) Widowed, 


those without jobs and seeking work, 
divorced and permanently separated. 


Office Workers’ Salaries Rise Average of 50 per cent in 7 Years 


Office workers’ salaries “have skyrocketed an average of 50 per cent in the last seven 


years,” 


according to an article in the latest issue of Office Executive Magazine, published 


by the National Office Management Association. 
Private secretaries received the largest gain with a 64-per-cent increase over 1947. 
Persons classified as senior typists received the smallest gain, 89 per cent, the article 


reports. 


Highest gains were reported at Calgary, Alta., where salaries increased 72 per cent. 
The smallest rise, 42 per cent, was reported in Atlanta, Georgia. 
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36" Annual Convention of the 


Canadian Construction Association 


Stability in building costs and volume predicted for 1954. Warning 
sounded that fringe benefits may destroy incentive. Negotiation by 


specialists rather than by employers, workers concerned criticized. 
Engagement of apprentices by National Employment Service suggested 


Canada’s construction industry set a 
record in 1953, said John WN. Flood, 
President of the Canadian Construction 
Association, in a review of last year’s 
activity given at the 36th annual conven- 
tion of the Association in Vancouver, 
January 25 to 27. Mr. Flood predicted 
stability in construction costs and volume 
for 1954. 


An estimated $44 billion was spent on 
new construction in 1953, a greater pro 
rata investment than took place in the 
United States during the same period and 
some 24 times more construction than took 
place in Canada in 1939, said Mr. Flood. 


Some highlights of the construction 
achievement in 1953 were the largest 
housing program in Canada’s history, 


relative stability of construction costs in 
most areas, a greater interest in appren- 
ticeship and trade training, and progress 
in forwarding the St. Lawrence Seaway 
plan. The defence production program was 
carried past its peak, and huge engineering 
jobs such as the power projects at Kitimat 
and Niagara Falls, the Quebec-Ungava 
railway, pipelines, the Trans-Canada high- 
way and the Canso Causeway gave new 
scope to the use of heavy equipment. 


Housing starts were 105,000 for 1953, 
which is a record for Canada, said Mr. 
Flood, adding that of the various factors 
currently limiting the size of the housing 
program, the availability of mortgage 
credit is perhaps the most serious. 

“The announcement that chartered banks 
will be permitted to enter the direct 
residential mortgage field should therefore 
be marked down as a major 1953 accom- 
plishment and may be instrumental in 
bringing the house-building section of the 
construction industry closer to capacity 
levels of production and closer to meeting 
the needs of Canada’s rising population,” 
he said. 

Residential construction amounted to 
about 30 per cent of last year’s $44 billion 
construction program. Industrial, com- 
mercial and institutional building projects 
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added up to another 30 per cent and the 
remaining 40 per cent consisted of engi- 
neering construction work of various kinds. 

The long-term prospects for the con- 
struction industry are for increasing volume, 
said Mr. Flood, but warned that responsi- 
bility of gearing our industry to carry out 
larger programs must be accompanied by 
a maintenance of construction costs at 
levels that will continue to attract investors. 


“Bearing in mind .. . that over ninety 
per cent of total construction costs rep- 
resents wages paid at the various stages 
of production from raw materials to the 
completed structure, labour can affect the 
final price of construction very materially 
in terms of individual effort and by accep- 
tance of cost-saving techniques. The 
actions of each employee in themselves 
may not appear to be important, but in 
the aggregate they can be the deciding 
factor in any scheme designed at promot- 
ing employment assurance in our industry,” 
he said. 


Labour-Management Relations 


Labour-management relations will con- 
tinue to be a key factor in the operations 
of the construction industry, said Mr. Flood. 

“T think the gravest danger in most of 
the fringe benefits and welfare measures 
proposed is the possibility of destroying 
incentive. Incentive in industry would 
become of decreasing importance as more 
and more dependence is placed on guar- 
anteed benefits regardless of the ability or 
willingness to furnish something in return. 


“A great disservice to all workers and 
to industry could result if the incentive 
of Canadian workers were destroyed or 
even seriously impaired by too wide a 
range of guarantees and benefits under 
the guise of security. Economic security 
does not lie in. that direction,” said 
Mr. Flood, adding that initiative and 
incentive on the part of employers, the 
right to a reasonable return on risk capital, 
and the opportunity to accumulate working 
capital from earnings are essential ingre- 
dients of a healthy economy. 
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“Any serious impairment of these 
elements of business will destroy real 
economic security more surely and more 
rapidly than the lack of imaginary security 
in the form of any known plan based on 
benefits derived solely as a right,” he said. 

Pointing to “the diminishing degree of 
personal . contact between employer and 
employee” in labour relations over the 
years, Mr. Flood said negotiations have 
tended to be carried on in greater degree 
by specialists and experts, rather than by 
actual employers and workers. 

“These second-hand relationships between 
the employer and employee are all too 
often second best for either party,” he said. 

Mr. Flood deplored “a growing tendency” 
to incorporate conciliation proceedings as 
an integral part of labour negotiations, 
adding that negotiating parties sometimes 
regard conciliation boards as a “convenient 
device” for escaping the responsibility for 
the terms of the final settlement. 


Labour Relations 

Allan C. Ross, Chairman of the CCA 
Labour Relations Committee, reported that 
during 1953 more than 250 collective agree- 
ments with construction workers were 
negotiated by local builders’ exchanges. 
Building trades wages rose again in 1953, 
he said, despite another stable year in 
living costs. He estimated that last year 
the average hourly earnings of construc- 
tion workers increased approximately five 
per cent. 

Mr. Ross reviewed the activities of 
representatives of the Association who 
attended meetings of the International 
Labour Organization and the National 
Advisory Committee on Unemployment 
Insurance. 


Housing 

In his report on housing, V. L. Leigh, 
Chairman of the Association’s housing 
committee, said the proposed amendments 
to the National Housing Act and the Bank 
Act were welcomed by the construction 
industry, especially the provisions for lower 
down payments, longer amortization periods 
and the participation of the chartered banks 
in the residential mortgage field. 

The initiative in providing serviced land, 
said Mr. Leigh, must be taken by the 
municipal governments; he urged that they 
and the provincial governments take full 
advantage where necessary of the financial 


assistance offered by the federal Govern- 
ment in servicing new residential districts. 

The CCA, Mr. Leigh pointed out, has 
recognized and advocated that a modest- 
sized publicly-assisted housing program for 
the underprivileged and aged is desirable; 
but it has always stressed that the main 
emphasis on any housing program should 
be on private enterprise and home owner- 
ship. The proposed amendments to the 
National Housing Act should help to this 
end, he said. 


Apprenticeship 

A review of apprenticeship training in 
the construction industry was presented to 
the convention by J. M. Piggot, Chairman 
of the Apprenticeship Committee. 

Mr. Piggot reported that according to 
figures supplied by the provincial appren- 
ticeship departments, the number of 
apprentices in training in 1953 had in- 
creased in every province except Saskat- 
chewan, where the number in training 
decreased although the number of graduates 
was higher than in 1952, and in New Bruns- 
wick, where the number in training 
remained about the same during the two 
years. 

For provinces other than Quebec, total 
apprentices in training in 1953 numbered 
6,169, compared with 5,216 in 1952. The 
financing of apprenticeship in Quebec, Mr. 
Piggot pointed out, is on a different basis 
from that of the other provinces. 

Seven apprenticeship commissions in 
Quebec operate training centres where 
classes are given lasting from six to twelve 
months. In addition, hundreds of appren- 
tices are trained solely on the job. Through 
this system, 13,272 apprentices were given 
training in the building trades in 1953, 
compared with about 10,000 the previous 
year. 

The summary for Canada, said Mr. 
Piggot, shows 19,441 young men in building 
trades apprenticeship training for 1953, 
compared with 15,216 for 1952. 

Mr. Piggot recommended in his report 
that the engaging and placement of 
apprentices be handled by the National 
Employment Service. 

Other reports submitted to the convention 
dealt with research and education, defence 
construction, transportation, legislation, 
provincial organization in the construction 
industry, standard contracting practices, 
publicity, and membership. 
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Fatal Industrial Accidents in Canada’ 
during Fourth Quarter of 1953 


Fourth-quarter fatalities decrease by 59 from third quarter, 324 com- 
pared with 383. Largest number, 67, occurred in construction industry 


There were 324+ industrial fatalities in 
Canada in the fourth quarter of 1953, 
according to the latest reports received by 
the Department of Labour. This marks a 
decrease of 59 fatalities from the previous 
quarter, in which 383 were recorded, in- 
cluding 25 in a supplementary list. 

During the quarter under review, four 
accidents occurred which resulted in the 
deaths of three or more persons in each 
case. On October 19, a plane crash near 
Squamish, B.C., took the lives of the pilot, 
a nurse and a miner. The accident 
occurred when the plane was returning on 
a mercy flight with the miner, who had been 
injured in an accident at his work. At 
Lake Pascalis, Que., four lumberjacks were 
urowned on November 16 when they broke 
through the ice while walking across the 
lake to a logging camp. Three construc- 
tion workers were killed at Southside, Nfid., 
on November 28 as a result of a dynamite 
explosion. In an accident at sea five men 
aboard the tug C.P. Yorke were drowned 
December 11 when the tugboat struck a 
reef and sank in the Gulf of Georgia. 

Grouped by industries, the largest number 
of fatalities, 67, was recorded in the con- 
struction industry. Of these, 32 were in 
buildings and structures, 18 in highway and 
bridge construction and 17 in miscellaneous 
construction. In the previous three months 
78 fatalities were listed in this industry, 
including 35 in buildings and structures, 22 
in miscellaneous construction and 21 in 
highway and bridge construction. 

In manufacturing there were 61 indus- 
trial deaths during the quarter under review, 
13 occurring in the iron and steel group, 11 
in wood products and seven in each of the 
food, paper, and non-metallic mineral 
groups. During the previous three months 


*See Tables H-1 and H-2 at end of book. 

The number of industrial fatalities which 
occurred during the fourth quarter of 1953 
is probably greater than the figure now 
quoted. Information on accidents which 
occur but are not reported in time for inclu- 
sion in the quarterly articles is recorded in 
supplementary lists and _ statistics are 
amended accordingly. “ 


The industrial fatalities recorded in 
these quarterly articles, prepared by the 
Economics and Research Branch, are 
those fatal accidents which involved 
persons gainfully employed and which 
occurred during the course of, or which 
arose out of, their employment. These 
include deaths which resulted from 
industrial diseases as reported by the 
provincial Workmen’s Compensation 
Boards. 

Statistics on industrial fatalities are 
compiled from reports received from 
the various _Workmen’s Compensation 


Boards, the Board of Transport Commis- 


sioners and certain other official sources. 
Newspaper reports are used to supple- 
ment these data. For those industries 
not covered by workmen’s compensation 
legislation, newspaper reports are the 
Department’s only source of information. 
It is possible, therefore, that coverage 
in such industries as agriculture, fishing 
and trapping and certain of the service 
groups is not as complete as in those 
industries which are covered by compen- 
sation legislation. Similarly, a small 
number of traffic accidents which are in 
fact industrial accidents may be omitted 
from the Department’s records because 
of lack of information in press reports. 


51 deaths were recorded, including 16 in 
iron and steel and 13 in the wood products 
industry. 

Forty-six persons died as a result of 
accidents in the transportation industry 
during the fourth quarter of 1953. Of these 
22 were in local and highway transporta- 
tion, 11 in water transportation and 10 in 
steam railways. In the previous three- 
month period 53 fatalities were listed, of 
which 17 occurred in steam railways, 16 
in local and highway transportation and 10 
in water transportation. 

Accidents in the mining industry resulted 
in the deaths of 43 persons during the 
quarter under review, 22 occurring in 
metalliferous mining, 13 in non-metallic 
mining and eight in coal mining. During 
the third quarter 50 fatalities were recorded, 
including 28 in metalliferous mining, 13 in 
non-metallic mining and nine in coal 
mining. 

In the logging industry 35 fatalities were 
recorded in the fourth quarter of 1953, com- 
pared with 40 in the previous three months 
and 49 in the fourth quarter of 1952. 
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There were 23 fatalities in the agricul- 
tural industry, compared with 35 and 44 in 
the second and third quarters respectively. 
In the fourth quarter last year, 26 acci- 
dental deaths were recorded in agriculture. 

An analysis of the causes of the 324 
fatalities that occurred during the quarter 
shows that 89 (27 per cent) of the victims 
had been “struck by tools, machinery, 
moving vehicles or other objects”. Within 
this group the largest number of deaths 
was caused by falling trees or limbs (17), 
landslides or cave-ins (10), objects falling 
or flying in mines and quarries (8), and 
automobiles or trucks (7). “Collisions, 
derailments, wrecks, etc.” were responsible 


for one-quarter of the total deaths during 
the period. These include 49 fatalities 
involving automobiles or trucks, 11 result- 
ing from tractor or loadmobile accidents 
and 10 involving watercraft. In the classifi- 
cation “falls and slips” 54 deaths were 
recorded. Of these, 51 were caused by falls 
to different levels. 

By province of occurrence the largest 
number of fatalities was in Ontario, where 
there were 104. In Quebec, there were 75 
and in British Columbia 51. 

During the quarter under review there 
were 111 fatalities in October, 125 in 
November and 88 in December. 


Co-operative Research Program on 
Settlement of Industrial Disputes 


Labour Gazette soon to begin publication of summaries of studies made 
in research program sponsored jointly by Department and universities 


Publication of a series of studies that 
will be of particular interest to those who 
follow developments in labour-management 
relations in Canada will begin soon in the 
Lasour Gazette. The studies are the 
product of a research program on the 
settlement of industrial disputes, carried 
out under a co-operative arrangement 
between Canadian universities and the 
Department of Labour. 

Under the program, research fellowships 
are made available to universities each 
summer by the Department. A committee, 
composed of university and departmental 
personnel, plans, directs, and administers 
the program. Close co-operation is main- 
tained with provincial Departments of 
Labour and with union and management 
bodies in carrying out the program. 

The program is concerned broadly with 

analyses of Canadian experience in the 
settlement of labour-management disputes, 
with comparisons wherever appropriate to 
experience in other countries. Specific 
topics for study are not ordinarily sug- 
gested to participants. Rather, applicants 
are expected to propose topics which they 
feel relate to the program and in which 
they have a particular research interest. 
_ As the program has developed since its 
inception in 1951, projects have tended to 
fall into a number of broad categories, 
including studies of dispute settlement 
experience in particular industries, studies 
of specific techniques for dealing with 
disputes, and studies of legislation designed 
to facilitate the settlement of disputes. 
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Industry studies have dealt with the 
Alberta coal industry, the Quebec textiles, 
shoe and men’s garment industries, the 
British Columbia logging, pulp and paper 
and building trades industries and some of 
the major industries of Nova Scotia. Other 
studies have dealt with conciliation and 
arbitration legislation, the labour injunc- 
tion, and experience in the arbitration of 
disputes in the manufacturing industries of 
Ontario and under the Public Service 
Employees’ Disputes Act of Quebec. 

The major results of studies done as part 
of the program will be summarized in the 
Lasour Gazerte. Many of them will be 
also presented in fuller form in a series of 
publications dealing with various aspects 
of the settlement of labour disputes. An 
initial volume is planned comprising certain 
of the industry studies so far undertaken. 
A second volume will be composed of 
studies of a legal and administrative nature. 
Some studies may be published under 
independent auspices. 

Studies sponsored by the committee, 
which have been completed or are in 
progress now, are as follows:— 

The Settlement of Industrial Disputes: 
The Alberta Coal Industry—A Case Study 
—D. Armstrong (McGill). 

Canadian Conciliation and Arbitration 
Legislation—S. Martin (Toronto). 

Procedures Followed in the Arbitration 
of Union-Management Disputes in the 
Manufacturing Industries of Ontario—C. H. 
Curtis (Queen’s). 


The Settlement of Industrial Disputes in 
the Quebec Textiles Industry—M. Oliver 
(McGill). 

Disputes Settlement in the British 
Columbia Logging and Pulp and Paper 
Industries—J. Westlake (British Columbia). 

Compulsory Arbitration under the Public 
Service Employees Disputes Act of Quebec 
—Miss F. Tousignant (Laval). 

Portrayal and Assessment of Labour 
Legislation from the Introduction of 
P.C. 1003 to the Present—H. A. Logan 
(Toronto). 

The Settlement of Industrial Disputes in 
the Major Industries of Nova Scotia— 
J. M. Hendry (Dalhousie). 


The Settlement of Labour Disputes in 
the Shoe Industry in Quebec—E. Gosselin 
(Laval). 

Patterns of Accommodation in the Quebec 
Men’s Garment Industry—M. Brecher 
(McGill). 

The Relations Between Municipalities 
and Employee Organizations in Canada— 
R. C. Pratt (McGill). 

Settlement of Building Trades Disputes 
in British Columbia—S. Jamieson (British 
Columbia). 

The Labour Injunction—A. 
Carrothers (British Columbia). 

Applications for fellowships in 1954 are 
now being considered by the committee. 
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Employment of Older Men and Women 


British Advisory Committee issues first report and recommends some 
general principles that should govern engagement, retirement policy 


The National Advisory Committee on 
the Employment of Older Men and Women 
in Great Britain has published its first 
report. This Committee, set up in March 
1952, is composed of representatives of 
the Trades Union Congress, the British 
Employers’ Confederation, the nationalized 
industries, government departments, local 


authorities, research and _ social service 
organizations, and medical and welfare 
experts. 


Two recommendations state the general 
principles that should govern engagement 
and retirement policy. These are:— 

1. The test for engagement should be 
capacity and not age. 

2. All men and women who can give 
effective service should be given the 
opportunity, without regard for age, to 
continue at work if they wish. 

A number of recommendations are made 
for overcoming any difficulties that prevent 
these principles being applied. 

The report, aimed at creating a general 
understanding of the employment problems 
of older persons, sets out the main con- 
siderations employers, workers, and the 
general public should consider and discuss. 
It stresses that older men and women 
should not be thought of as a special class 
but as men and women who because of 
age meet with special difficulties in obtain- 
ing and retaining employment. 

The major reason for the encourage- 
ment of greater and continued employment 
of older persons is the changing age 


structure of the community, in which the 
number of elderly people, who are healthier 
and live longer, is increasing. This, 
together with the present and future man- 
power needs of Britain, suggests the 
“fullest use of the abilities of older people 
who are willing and able to continue work”. 

The report shows that in 1911 Great 
Britain had 2$ million men aged 65 years 
and over and women 60 years and over, 
or one in 15 of the population; in 1951 
the number was more than 6} million, 
or two in every 15. The Committee esti- 
mated that in 1977 there will be nearly 
93 million, or nearly three persons in every 
15 of the population. 

Not only is the proportion of persons 
over the minimum pensionable ages in- 
creasing; but under these ages the propor- 
tion of older persons in the working 
population is rising. The Committee esti- 
mates that by 1962 the population between 
the ages of 20 and 40 years will be 7 per 
cent less than in 1952, while the number 
of persons 50-60 years old is expected to 
increase by about 17 per cent. The Com- 
mittee reports that at present more than 
400,000 men aged 65-69 and 250,000 aged 
70 and over are continuing to work. The 
number of unoccupied men in the 65-69 
age groups is nearly 450,000; in the group 
70 and older, more than 1,000,000 are 
unemployed. 

The Advisory Committee explains there 
is evidence that older persons tend to move 
away from jobs that require speed, agility 
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or sustained heavy muscular effort. How- 
ever, “the older person is at some positive 
advantage in jobs which require accuracy 
and attention to detail and in which he 
can use judgment founded on experience.” 


The report states that the “old worker 
has a rare value as a teacher of his craft 
to the young; his assets for this are his 
patience and his pride in his craft as well 
as his knowledge and experience. 


“Tt seems that older people are in 
general more adaptable and trainable than 
is commonly thought,” the report con- 
tinues. The Committee recommends 
research on the training techniques and 
adaptations of working methods for older 
people. 

Statistics show the older worker has a 
favourable accident record. The Com- 
mittee found “the rate of award of injury 
benefit (payable in respect of industrial 
accident or disease) is nearly twice as high 
among men under 30 as among men over 
60.” However, it was found, older workers 
are more liable to injury due to falls, 
falling objects and “works’ transport”. 
The report adds: “Accidents of this kind 
can be reduced by greater attention to 
the general safety of buildings and plant, 
and to measures to reduce fatigue.” 


The report devotes a chapter to the 
effect of pension schemes on engagement 
and retirement of older workers, and part 
of a chapter to the retirement policies in 
general. The Committee estimates that 
between five and seven million of the 20 
million employed persons covered by the 
National Insurance Act, which provides a 
scheme of state pensions, are also covered 
by employers’ schemes. It was found, 


however, that the pension programs often 
have provisions which impede the employ- 
ment of older persons. 

The report recommends that pension 
schemes, national and private, be reviewed 
and attention be given to avoid provisions 
which establish a “retirement age”. The 
Committee suggests a “minimum pension- 
able age” be adopted instead. 

Promotion policies will be affected by 
the retention of older employees. The 
Committee suggests that in time employers 
and employees will come to accept a 
lengthier period before promotion. When 
an older employee had to step aside in 
order to encourage efficiency and allow for 
promotion of younger personnel, the older 
worker should be employed as an adviser 
or consultant, or perhaps in a lower grade 
or part-time, the report suggests. The 
Committee notes there is need of special 
study of this complex problem. 


The National Advisory Committee notes 
that certain advances have been made in 
both industry and government to retain, 
and hire, older workers, but adds that 
there is both a need for co-operation of 
employers, employees, and governments, 
and further research and experimentation. 


The report also covers rates of duration 
of unemployment among older people; the 
effect of redundancy and local unemploy- 
ment; occupational age limits on recruit- 
ment; salary scales; pension schemes and 
the mobility of labour; and women’s 
employment problems. 

Copies of the report may be obtained 
from the United Kingdom Information 
Office, 275 Albert Street, Ottawa, at 50 
cents each. 


U.N. Body Urges More Study on Women’s Employment Problems 


By a vote of 16 to none with one abstention, the United Nations Commission on 
the Status of Women adopted March 31 a resolution requesting the Secretary-General, 
together with the International Labour Office, to continue to study and report on the 
problem of employment of older women workers and part-time women workers. 

With the adoption of this resolution, the Commission concluded its consideration of 
the item on economic opportunities for women. 

The resolution asks that the study should include ways and means of promoting full 
and satisfactory employment for older workers and those seeking part-time employment 
with a view to making recommendations for practical action. 

Among the topics suggested in the resolution for study are: the scope and nature of 
employment available to part-time workers and to older women workers, their conditions 
of employment and the extent of the demand for such work. 
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1L_O Coal Mines Committee 


Measures to increase productivity in coal mines and expansion of med- 
ical and welfare services for coal miners urged in resolutions passed 


Productivity in coal mines and welfare 
facilities and services for coal miners were 
the subjects of resolutions adopted at the 
fifth session of the ILO Coal Mines 
Committee* in Dusseldorf, West Germany, 
November 30 to December 11, 1953. 

Sixteen countries were represented by 
tripartite delegations at the meeting, which 
also adopted resolutions relating to provi- 
sions for the training and employment of 
young workers below the minimum age of 
admission to work underground in coal 
mines, and to subjects for inclusion in the 
agenda of the sixth session. 

The 16 countries represented were 
Australia, Belgium, Canada, Chile, Czecho- 
slovakia, France, the Federal Republic of 
Germany, India, Japan, Mexico, the Nether- 
lands, Poland, Turkey, the United Kingdom, 
the Union of South Africa, and the United 
States. The Saar sent a tripartite delega- 
tion of observers. 

Other organizations represented were the 
High Authority of the European Coal and 
Steel Community, the Organization for 
European Economic Co-operation, the 
International Organization of Employers, 
the World Federation of Trade Unions, 
the Miners’ International Federation, the 
International Federation of Commercial, 
Clerical and Technical Employees, and the 
International Federation of Christian Trade 
Unions of Employees, Professional Workers 
and Supervisors. 


Canadian Delegation 


The Canadian delegation was as follows :— 

Government Delegates: J. B. Lane, 
Economics and Research Branch, Depart- 
ment of Labour, Ottawa; and W. L. 
Taylor, Industrial ‘Relations Officer, 
Department of Labour, St. John’s, New- 
foundland. 

Employers’ Delegates: Norman T. Avard, 
Vice-Chairman of the Coal Committee, 
Canadian Institute of Mining and 


*ILO Industrial Committees were inaugu- 
rated in 1945 to deal with the particular 
problems of some of the most important 
international industries. 
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Metallurgy, Amherst, N'S.; and F. W. 
Gray, Consulting Mining Engineer, 
Victoria, B.C. 

Workers’ Delegates: Freeman Jenkins 


President, District 26, United Mine Workers 
of America; and Michael Higgins, 
Secretary-Treasurer, District 26, UMW. 
(Mr. Jenkins was unable to attend the 
session because union business required his 
attention.) 


Committees and Subcommittees 


The Coal Mines Committee set up @ 
steering committee and two subcommittees, 
one to deal with productivity in coal mines 
and the other to deal with social welfare 
facilities and services for coal miners. 


In its opening discussion, the sub- 
committee on productivity decided to 


concentrate on the social aspects of 
productivity problems. It adopted a 
resolution pointing out that increased 


productivity is essential for the general 
improvement of welfare and the raising of 
the standard of living of workers of all 
grades in the coal mining industry and of 
the population in general. All workers, it 
declared, should receive a fair share of the 
benefits of increased productivity. 

The resolution also pointed out the 
importance and desirability of continuing 
research into the development of coal 
mining methods, international exchange of 
information, and _ statistical methods to 
make international comparisons possible. 


The resolution recommended that 
measures be taken to retain physically- 
incapacitated miners and that studies be 
undertaken by the ILO with a view to 
finding suitable jobs for such workers both 
within the coal mining industry and in 
other branches of economic activity. It 
recommended that technical training be 
established for all grades of mining 
personnel with the objects of establishing 
an atmosphere of mutual confidence 
between employers and workers, increasing 
productivity, team spirit, loyalty and pro- 
fessional pride. In addition to training 
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plans, improvements in methods of con- 
sultation and communication should be 
sought. 

Other recommendations in the resolution 
were that working conditions underground 
continue to be improved so that the 
physical effort of miners will be lightened 
and the causes of accidents and industrial 
diseases avoided; that measures be taken 
to stabilize manpower and discourage men 
from leaving the coal mining industry by 
paying particular attention to the problem 
of housing and raising the status of the 
mining profession; and that in order to 
promote security of employment, govern- 
ments and employers endeavour to pro- 
mote increased consumption of coal by 
seeking new uses for it and by improving 
methods of distribution. 

The resolution urged the ILO to strive 
by all possible means to increase technical 
assistance on productivity matters to 
economically underdeveloped countries. 

This resolution was adopted by the Coal 
Mines Committee in plenary session by 
68 votes to three, with two abstentions. 


Welfare Services 


The subcommittee on welfare facilities 
and services for coal miners. studied 
medical services, housing and education. 
It presented its findings in the form of 
conclusions. 


The subcommittee noted the importance 
of social welfare services for the coal 
mining industry and expressed its full 
support for the extension of such services. 
It recognized the difficulty of providing 
universal rules for the establishment and 
operation of these services and noted that 
in some cases services provided for any 
one industry would have to be integrated 
with similar services provided for the 
community as a whole. 


Recognizing that a substantial effort has 
already been made in some countries to 
establish medical services, research and 
prevention centres and _ rehabilitation 
centres, the subcommittee urged that these 
services be continued and expanded in all 
coal-producing countries. It also urged 
that there be close working relations estab- 
lished between all health promotion 
agencies at industrial, national and inter- 
national levels throughout the world. 

With regard to miners’ housing, the 
subcommittee asked the Governing Body 
of the ILO to urge upon governments of 
coal-producing countries the necessity of 
sustaining efforts already being made in 
this field without neglecting any of the 
special resources of their respective 
countries. 
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On the subject of education, the sub- 
committee pointed out that the coal 
mining industry needed to assure itself of 
a constant supply of highly trained labour 
and that in doing so it had a responsi- 
bility to make special efforts to facilitate 
workers’ promotion. 

Public authorities, it stated, can make 
valuable contributions in the task of 
ensuring that workers with real qualities 
of leadership be selected for training in 
supervisory positions in which use can be 
made of their practical experience and 
their knowledge as workers and as men 
in dealing with technical problems. The 
main responsibility in this regard, said the 
subcommittee, rests with the employers 
who, in selecting suitable candidates for 
training and promotion, should avail them- 
selves of the advice that workers’ organ- 
izations are in a position to provide. 

The subcommittee concluded that efforts 
for the training of suitable prospects for 
positions of leadership, some of which 
might be confirmed through collective 
bargaining, could take the form of the 
granting of scholarships for advanced 
technical training or for an exchange of 
workers in similar occupations in various 
countries. 

The conclusions of the subcommittee 
were adopted by the Coal Mines Com- 
mittee in plenary session by a vote of 86 


to nil with no abstentions. 
, 


Future Agendas 


The steering committee submitted three 
resolutions to the Coal Mines Committee. 
The first invited the ILO Governing Body 
to place three subjects on the agenda of 
the sixth session of the Coal Mines 
Committee. The subjects are recruitment 
and vocational training in coal mines, 
miners’ pensions, and safety and health in 
coal mines. 

This resolution was adopted by the 
Committee by 81 votes to nil, with no 


_ abstentions. 


The second resolution submitted by the 
steering committee requested the Govern- 
ing Body to place the question of holidays 
with pay for coal miners on the agenda 
of a future meeting of the Committee. 
This resolution was adopted by 77 votes 
to nil with six abstentions. 

The third. resolution dealt with the 
question of young workers below the age 
of admission to work underground in coal 
mines. It recalled that the ILO had 
already recommended that member coun- 
tries fix the age of admission to under- 
ground work in coal mines at 16 years. 
It pointed out that it would be desirable 
for purposes of practical training in mining 
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regions of countries where the school- 
leaving age is less than 16 years, to adopt 
special measures, such as either appren- 
ticeship in surface work or post-school 
classes open to pupils up to the age. of 
16, for the benefit of young workers who 
intend to work in the mines. 


The resolution also recommended that in 
countries in which education is not yet 
compulsory and where there is consequently 
no legal school-leaving age, the coal mining 
industry be permitted to employ young 
workers in work compatible to their 
physical capacity, and that provision be 
made for regular medical examinations to 
ensure that the health of young workers 
in this industry is not adversely affected 
by their employment. 

This resolution was adopted by the 
Committee by a vote of 72 to two, with 
nine abstentions. 


Other Activities 


During the session the delegates visited 
the Mining Museum at Boclum and in- 
spected social welfare services provided by 
various coal mining establishments in the 
Essen district. In addition, the delegates 
were given the opportunity of making one 
of the following: visit to coal mines, with 
descent into the pits; visit to important 
establishments manufacturing mining equip- 
ment; visit to the main rescue department 
of the mining industry at Essen and to the 
Institute for Silicosis Research at Boclum. 

The Coal Mines Committee held eight 
plenary sittings. 

The Chairman of the fourth session was 
Paul Ramadier, former Chairman of the 
ILO Governing Body and formerly Prime 
Minister of France. 


Governing Body Deals with Trade-Union Rights Complaints 


The Governing Body of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization last month 
gave its approval to a report dealing with 
20 cases involving allegations of the viola- 
tion of trade-union rights. 

The report recommended that 13 of the 
cases be dismissed as not calling for further 
examination. In five cases the report 
reached conclusions embodying recommen- 
dations to the governments concerned. 
The report recommended further that a 
request for the reopening of another case 
be rejected. In the 20th case, involving 
the Government of Hungary, the report 


concluded that the allegations merited 
further examination by the Governing 
Body. 

The report was presented by the 


Governing Body’s special committee on 
freedom of association. This Committee 
was established in 1951 to make a prelim- 
inary examination of complaints alleging 
the violation of trade-union rights that are 
submitted to the ILO for possible exam- 
ination by the Organization’s Fact-Finding 
and Conciliation Commission on Freedom 
of Association. 

The report made final recommendations 
in cases involving complaints against the 
Government of the Union of South Africa 
and the French authorities in Madagascar. 
Interim conclusions were reached in regard 
to complaints against the French Govern- 
ment alleging the restriction of trade-union 
rights in Morocco and Tunisia and con- 
cerning the arrest of certain trade-union 
leaders in France. 

The complaint against Hungary was 
lodged by the International Confederation 
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of Free Trade Unions in 1951. The report 
disclosed that repeated requests were made 
to the Hungarian Government to comment 
on the allegations but these requests 
remained without reply. In these circum- 
stances, the report said, “the Committee, 
having before it precise allegations that 
the situation in Hungary is incompatible 
with the principle of freedom of associa- 
tion to which the Hungarian Government 
has not replied, recommends that the case 
merits further examination by the Govern- 
ing Body.” 

The cases dismissed by the Committee 
involve complaints against Japan, Italy, 
Cuba, Greece, Colombia, Burma, France 
in regard to various African territories, 
Switzerland, Mexico, India, the United 
Kingdom in regard to British Guiana, and 
Tran. 

The report was the twelfth submitted 
by the Committee, which so far has under- 
taken a preliminary examination of 94 
cases and has completed this examination 
in 83 cases. Thirteen of these have been 
dismissed without being communicated to 
the Governments concerned, in most cases 
because they were not substantiated by 
any evidence or dealt with matters already 


considered in previous cases. After an 
examination of the observations of the 
governments concerned, the Governing 


Body has dismissed 67 other cases as not 
calling for further examination for various 
reasons. In 35 of these cases, the Govern- 
ing Body has approved recommendations 
for consideration of the Governments 
concerned. 
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TEAMWORK 
in INDUSTRY 


Employees of Northwest Industries 
Limited in Edmonton, Alta., have bene- 
fited to the extent of more than $500 from 


their LMPC Suggestion Award Plan. The 
plan went into effect about one year ago 
and since that time more than 80 produc- 
tion suggestions have been received. 

An interesting feature of this plan is 
that provision has been made for re- 
submission of any suggestion that is 
withdrawn because it is non-applicable to 
the operations of the company at the time 
it is submitted. These suggestions are 
returned to the originator within one year 
of the date of submission, with all 
comments made during the investigation 
by the committee. If the suggestor still 
feels that the suggestion should be put 
into effect, he is allowed one month to 
re-submit his idea. If a suggestion thus 
withdrawn is submitted at a later date, 
and is accepted because of changed condi- 
tions in the plant, the employee submitting 
the second suggestion is eligible for an 


award because he took the changed con- 


ditions imto account. 

Employees participating in this LMPC 
are represented by Lodge 1579, Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists (AFL- 
TLC), the bargaining agent. 

* * ok 


The LMPC at Dominion Paper Box 
Company Ltd., in Toronto, has estab- 
lished an enviable record over the past 
three years. Since 1951, the committee has 
not missed a single scheduled meeting. 

* * x 

Naugatalk, the monthly LMPC bulletin 
of Naugatuck Chemicals Ltd., Elmira, Ont., 
recently ¢arried a message from the Com- 
mittee to the employees on the importance 
of quality control to the welfare of the 
company and its employees. The article 
suggested that each employee should make 
quality his or her trademark. The article 
said in part:— 

“There is one word in our language 
which is likely to survive a great many 
others which we use much more frequently. 
That word is Quality. It enters into every 
human relationship. In the end it deter- 
mines everything in life—for ourselves— 
and for those whose fate we settle by our 
own lives. 
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“Two men may work side by side 
earnestly and with loyalty. Yet one man’s 
work has a quality—a substance, which 
sets it apart from all others. The differ- 
ence is not merely a matter of ability. 
The real difference is in the standards we 
set for ourselves. Some of us are content 
with just enough—others feel enough is 
never enough—the realization is always 
short of the ideal. Men who feel this 
provide a quality in their work which other 
men call genius. 

“That is what sets one man apart from 
another. It provides the demarcation 
which distinguishes between one company 
and another. That indefinable something 
we call quality—which lifts one man or 
one group of men over their competitors.” 

* * * 

An employee of the Ontario Hydro 
Electric Commission, working on the Sir 
Adam Beck No. 2 Project at Niagara Falls, 
recently made a _ suggestion which has 
resulted in solving a difficult problem. This 
idea, coupled with the determination of 
the technicians on the project, will mean a 
considerable saving for the Commission in 
repairing neoprene rain suits. Prior to 
this, these suits were discarded when they 
became torn. Now they can be repaired. 
Niagara News, weekly paper on_ the 
project, describes the situation as follows:— 

“A suggestion that a method be found 
to repair tears in neoprene rain _ suits 
brought a commendation from the Project 
Manager and the Central Production Com- 
mittee to Karl Drukis. Karl, a labourer 
with the Trapezoidal Division, brought the 
matter up at an LMPC meeting. 

“The manufacturers were approached and 
came up with the answer that there was 
not any known method of mending tears 
in neoprene. Two workable repair methods 
were promptly found by project personnel 
and one, a vulcanizing process carried out 
at the Tire Shop, was adopted. Torn suits 
returned to Stores are being mended for 
re-issue. Result? Neoprene coats and 
pants costing $11 a suit will see a great 
deal more wear in the future. Well done, 
Karl, and those disbelieving souls who 
knew there must be a method.” 


Establishment of Labour-Management 
Production Committees (LMPCs) i 


encouraged and assisted by the Labour- 
Management Co-operation Service, In- 
dustrial Relations Branch, Department 
of Labour. 


In addition to field repre- 
sentatives located in key industrial 
centres, who are available to help both 
managements and trade unions set up 
LMPCs, the Service provides publicity 
aids in the form of booklets, films and 
posters. 


* 
2 
’ 


‘Industrial Relations 


and Conciliation 


Certification and Other Proceedings before 


the Canada 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for one day during February. The Board 
issued one certificate designating a bargain- 
ing agent, ordered one representation vote 
and gave permission for the withdrawal of 


one application for certification. During 
the month, the Board received three 
applications for certification. 
Application for Certification Granted 

Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 


Employees and Other Transport Workers, 
on behalf of a unit of clerical employees 
employed in the steamship office of Cana- 
dian National Railways at Halifax, NS. 
(L.G., March, p. 410). 


Representation Vote Ordered 

Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen, applicant; Michigan Central 
Railroad, Canada Southern Division (New 
York Central Railroad Company, Lessee), 
respondent; and Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Engineers, intervener (L.G., Dec. 1953, 
p. 1769). 


Application Withdrawn 

National Catholic Syndicate of Long- 
shoremen of Ha! Ha! Bay, Inc., and 
Saguenay Terminals Limited, Port Alfred, 
Que. (L.G., Jan., p. 83). 


Applications for Certification Received 

1. International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, on behalf of long- 
shoremen engaged in the loading and 


Labour Relations Board 


This section covers proceedings under 


the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act, involving the admin- 
istrative services of the Minister of 
Labour, the Canada Labour Relations 
Board and the Industrial Relations 
Branch of the Department. 


——————— 


unloading of coastwise vessels at Prince 
Rupert, B.C., by a number of shipping 
companies represented by the Shipping 
Federation of British Columbia, comprising 
British Columbia Coast Steamship Service 
(Canadian Pacific Railway Company), 
Canadian National Steamships, General Sea 
Transportation Limited, Griffiths Steamship 
Company Limited, The Packers Steamship 
Company Limited, Union Steamships 
Limited, Frank Waterhouse and Company 
of Canada Limited, Pacific Stevedoring and 
Contracting Company Limited and Cana- 
dian Stevedoring Company Limited (in- 
vestigating officer: D. 8. Tysoe). 


2. International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, on behalf of long- 
shoremen employed by Northland Naviga- 
tion Co. Limited at Prince Rupert, B.C. 
(investigating officer: D. S. Tysoe). 


8 Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 
on behalf of conductors and assistant 
conductors, excluding sleeping car con- 
ductors, employed by Quebec Central 
Railway Company (investigating officer: 
R. Trépanier). 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 

During February the Minister appointed 
conciliation officers to deal with the 
following disputes :— 

1. Vancouver Barge Transportation 
Limited and Canadian Merchant Service 
Guild, Inc. (conciliation officer: D. S. 
Tysoe). 

2.Vancouver Barge Transportation 
Limited and National Association of 
Marine Engineers of Canada, Inc. (con- 
ciliation officer: D. 8. Tysoe). 


3 Coastal Towing Company Limited, 
Vancouver, and Canadian Merchant Service 


Guild, Inc. (conciliation officer: Dob: 
Tysoe). 
4. Coastal Towing Company Limited, 


Vancouver, and National Association of 
Marine Engineers of Canada, Inc. (con- 
ciliation officer: D. S. Tysoe). 

5. Vancouver Hotel Company Limited and 
International Union of Operating Engi- 
neers, Local Union No. 82; International 
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Association of Machinists, Local 692; and 
United Association of Plumbers and Steam- 
fitters, Local 170 (conciliation officer: 
D. 8S. Tysoe). 


6. Canadian Pacific Transport Company, 
Limited (Manitoba and Saskatchewan) 
and Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers 
(conciliation officer: R. H. Hooper). 


7. Vancouver Hotel Company Limited and 
International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, Local Union 213 (conciliation 
officer: D. S. Tysoe). 


Conciliation Boards Appointed, Not Constituted 


1. Ottawa Transportation Commission and 
Division No. 279, Amalgamated Associa- 
tion of Street, Electric Railway and 
Motor Coach Employees of America. 


Scope and Administration of Industrial 


Conciliation services under the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act are provided by the Minister 
of Labour through the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch. The branch also acts as 
the administrative arm of the Canada 
Labour Relations Board in matters under 
the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 
1003, which became effective in March, 
1944, and repealed the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, which had been 
in force from 1907 until superseded by 
the Wartime Regulations in 1944. Deci- 
sions, orders and certifications given 
under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board are continued in 
force and effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, ship- 
ping, interprovincial railways, canals, 
telegraphs, interprovincial and interna- 
tional steamship lines and ferries, aero- 
dromes and air transportation, radio 
broadcasting stations and works declared 
by Parliament to be for the general 
advantage of Canada or two or more of 
its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if 
they so desire, may enact similar legis- 
lation for application to industries 
within provincial jurisdiction and make 
mutually satisfactory arrangements with 
the federal Government for the admin- 
istration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is 
directly responsible for the appointment 
of conciliation officers, conciliation boards, 
and Industrial Inquiry Commissions con- 
cerning complaints that the Act has been 
violated or that a party has failed to 
bargain cbllectively, and for applications 
for consent to prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 


2. Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited 
(Beaverlodge Operation) and Beaverlodge 
District Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, 
Local 913, International Union of Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers (L.G., Jan., 
p. 83). 


Conciliation Board Fully Constituted 


The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in January to deal with 
matters in dispute between Oshawa Rail- 
way Company (Canadian National Rail- 
ways) and Division 1255, Amalgamated 
Association of Street, Electric Railway and 
Motor Coach Employees of America (L.G., 
March, p. 411) was fully constituted in 
February with the appointment of His 
Honour Judge W. S. Lane, Picton, Ont., 
as Chairman. Judge Lane was appointed 


Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the cer- 
tification of bargaining agents, the writ- 
ing of provisions—for incorporation into 
collective agreements—fixing a procedure 
for the final settlement of disputes con- 
cerning the meaning or violation of such 
agreements and the investigation of com- 
plaints referred to it by the minister that 
a party has failed to bargain collectively 
and to make every reasonable effort to 
conclude a collective agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regula- 
tions made under the Act, and the Rules 
of Procedure of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board are available upon 
request to the Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two_ headings: 
(1) Certification and other Proceedings 
before the Canada Labour Relations 
Board, and (2) Conciliation and other 
Proceedings before the Minister of 
Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the 
Department of Labour are stationed at 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s, Newfoundland. The territory of 
two officers resident in Vancouver com- 
prises British Columbia, Alberta and the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories; two 
officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the 
provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
and Northwestern Ontario; three officers 
resident in Toronto confine their activi- 
ties to Ontario; three officers in Mont- 
real are assigned to the province of 
Quebec, and a total of three officers 
resident in Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. 
The headquarters of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch and the Director of 
Industrial Relations and staff are situated 


_in Ottawa. 


by the Minister in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from the other two mem- 
bers, Robert V. Hicks, QC, and D. F. 
Hamilton, both of Toronto, who were 
previously appointed on the nomination of 
the company and union respectively. 


Conciliation Board Reports Received 

During February the Minister received 
the report of the Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation established in November to 
deal with matters in dispute between the 
Shipping Federation of British Columbia 
(Port of Vancouver, New Westminster, 
Chemainus and Port Alberni) and the 
International Longshoremen’s and Ware- 
housemen’s Union, Locals 501, 502, 503 and 
508 (L.G., Feb., p. 248). Text of the Board’s 
report is reproduced below. 


During the same month the Minister 
received the report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation established in 
November to deal with matters in dispute 
between CKOY Limited, Ottawa, and the 
National Association of Broadcast Engi- 
neers and Technicians (L.G., Feb., p. 248). 
Text of the Board’s report is reproduced 
below. 


Settlements Following Board Procedure 

1. CKOY, Ottawa, and National Associa- 
tion of Broadcast Engineers and Tech- 
nicians (see above). 


2. Shipping Federation of British Columbia 
(Port of Vancouver, New Westminster, 
Chemainus and Port Alberni) and Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s and Warehouse- 
men’s Union, Locals 501, 502, 503 and 508 
(see above). 


Report of Board in Dispute between 
Shipping Federation of British Columbia 


and 


International Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union 


Hon. Mitton F. Grece, 
Minister of Labour 
Ottawa 4, Ontario 


In the matter of the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act and 
of a Dispute between Shipping 
Federation of British Columbia (Port 
of Vancouver, New Westminster, 
Chemainus and Port Alberni) (Em- 
ployer), and International Longshore- 
men’s and Warehousemen’s Union, 
Locals 501, 502, 503 and 508 (Bargaining 
Agent). 


Sir: 

The Conciliation Board in this matter 
consisting of Mr. F. E. Harrison, Chairman, 
Mr. George Home and Mr. M. M. 
McFarlane, Members, has met with repre- 
_ sentatives of the parties at Vancouver, B.C. 

on the 21st, 22nd, 28th, 29th and 31st days 
of December 1953 and the 4th and 13th days 
of January 1954. In addition, meetings of 
the members of the Board were held on the 
19th and 30th days of December 1953 and 
on the 5th, 12th, 13th, 14th, and 28rd 
days of January 1954. 

The submissions of the union were pre- 
sented by Mr. W. E. Henderson, assisted 
by representatives of the Local Unions 


In February the Minister of Labour 
received the majority and minority 
reports of the Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation appointed to deal with 
a dispute between the International 
Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s 
Union, Locals 501, 502, 503 and 508, 
and the Shipping Federation of British 
Columbia affecting 1,590 longshoremen 
employed at the Ports of Vancouver, 
New Westminster, Chemainus and Port 
Alberni. The Board was under the 
chairmanship of F. E. Harrison, Van- 
couver, who was appointed by the 
Minister in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from the other two 
members of the Board. 

The nominee of the Federation was 
Meredith M. McFarlane and the union 
nominee was George Home, both of 
Vancouver. 

The majority report, which under 
the provisions of the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act 
constitutes the report of the Board, 
was signed by the Chairman and Mr. 
McFarlane. The minority report was 
submitted by Mr. Home. 

The texts of the 


majority and 
minority reports are reproduced below. 


mentioned above. The submissions of the 
Shipping Federation were presented by Mr. 
D. M. Owen and Mr. George McKee, 
assisted by representatives of members of 
the Federation. 

The requests of the union with respect 
to the proposed renewal of their collective 
agreements, as presented to the Board, 
were as follows:— 

1. A wage increase of 20 cents per hour, 
retroactive to September 15, 1953; 

2. Payment of overtime rates for all work 
performed after 3 p.m. on weekdays; 

3. Payment of overtime rates for all work 
done on Saturday mornings, in addition to 
Saturday afternoons as at present; 

4. Vacations calculated at one day’s pay 
for each 200 hours worked and after ten 
years employment one day for each 100 
hours worked; 

5. That an additional contribution of 
three cents per hour be made by the 
Federation to the Welfare Fund; 

6. Approximately forty adjustments of 
and changes in minor items, these requests 
varying as between the different locals. 

At an early stage of the proceedings 
before the Board, it was agreed between 
the parties that Item 6, namely that 
relating to minor adjustments and changes, 
should be referred to the parties themselves 
for settlement through negotiating com- 
mittees to be appointed by them. The 
Board has accordingly not taken these 
matters into detailed consideration. 

The Board suggested to the parties con- 
cerned that they should endeavour to 
reconcile their differences by joint negotia- 


Wape fincredse ss avie a. woRke blake cote eldhe ae 


Vacations with Pay Clause..,............. 


Retroactive: Paysites... iv. deka teers 


The Board has given careful consideration 
to the submissions and the representations 
made on behalf of both parties and full 
opportunity was given to both parties to 
present their views and agreements and to 
answer the submission made in opposition. 
Submissions were presented to the Board 
in the form of written briefs, as well as 


oral discussion supported by a number of 


exhibits. 

The recommendations of the Board with 
respect to the matters, as set out as Items 1 
to 4 above, are as follows:— 
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tion rather than by Board procedure as 
had been the practice for the past eighteen 
years. Representatives of the Union and 
the Federation agreed to make the attempt. 
Subsequently they reported to the Board 
that their efforts to reach an agreement 
proved fruitless. 

At a session of the Board held on 
December 22, the Federation stated their 
willingness to concede an advance in the 
basic wage structure of five cents per hour 
and overtime rates for all day Saturday 
provided that the other matters at issue 
were satisfactorily adjusted. They were 
unable in the circumstances to agree to 
payment of retroactive pay and stated that 
the request for a change in the Holidays 
with Pay clause asked for by the Union 
could not be entertained as the additional 
cost would be prohibitive. They said if a 
satisfactory agreement were reached, they 
would contribute an additional three cents 
per Union man hour to the Welfare Plan. 
This would be in addition to the three 
cents per Union man hour set aside last 
year. They claimed that the request for 
overtime rates after 3 o’clock p.m. on 
weekdays was unreasonable and could not 
be conceded. 

The Federation contended that the fringe 
benefits offered by it would mean a sub- 
stantial increase to the longshoremen. In 
addition, the Federation provides a pension 
fund to which the employees do not. 
contribute. 

The difference between the parties con- 
cerned at the conclusion of the Board 
sittings was as follows:— 


Shipping Federation Union 
-05 per hour. -07 per hour. 
No change. That the divisor be 


reduced from 250 
hours to 200 hours 
after five years and 
to 100 hours after 
ten years. 


Federation refused. Union requested retro- 


active pay rom 
Sept. 15, 1953. 


1. That there should be an increase in 
the basic wage rate of six cents per hour 
to be effective from the date of signing of . 
an agreement between the parties. 


2. That the request for payment of over- 
time rates for all work done after 3 p.m. 
on weekdays should not be granted. 


3. That overtime rates should be paid for 
all work done on Saturday mornings. 

4. That the Vacations with Pay clause, 
‘namely Clause 18 of the existing collective 
agreements between the parties, should be 


———— 


amended to provide that in the case of 
employees with more than seven years of 
employment the hours’ divisor should be 
reduced from 250 to 200 and that, effective 
from September 15, 1954, the reduction of 
the divisor should apply to employees with 
more than five years service and that in 
other respects the said Vacations with Pay 
clause should remain in its present form. 


5. That the Shipping Federation should 
contribute an additional three cents per 
Union man hour to the fund now estab- 
lished for a Welfare Fund covering these 
employees, so that the total contribution 
by the Federation to that fund will amount 
to six cents per Union man hour. 


6. That a collective agreement should be 
entered into between the parties to be 
effective for a period of two years from 
September 15, 1953 to September 14, 1955, 
incorporating the provisions of the existing 
agreements with the amendments recom- 
mended above and containing a provision 
that either party may give notice of any 
change desired with respect to wages only 
for the second year by giving sixty days’ 
notice in writing to the other party prior 
to September 15, 1954. 

The Board commends both parties with 
respect to the harmonious relations which 
exist and which have prevailed between 
them for the past eighteen years. 

The Board appreciates the co-operation 
it has received from the representatives of 
both parties and is pleased to record that 
the information and briefs submitted were 
ably prepared and of great assistance in 
arriving at a determination. 


Respectfully submitted. 
(Sgd.) F. E. Harrison, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) M. M. McFartanz, 
Member. 


Minority Report 
MInIstTer or LABOUR 
Department of Labour 
Canada 


In the matter of dispute affecting the Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s and Ware- 
housemen’s Union, Local No. 501, 
No. 502, No. 503, and No. 508, and 
the Shipping Federation of British 
Columbia. 


GENTLEMEN: 

My study of the evidence submitted to 
the Conciliation Board set up to deal with 
the above matter leads me to conclusions 
at variance with the other members of the 
Board. 


It was agreed at the initial meeting that 
the major issues to be decided on by the 
Board were :— 


1. Wages. 

2. Retroactive Pay. 
3. Holiday Plan. 

4. Welfare Plan. 


5. Overtime Provision. 


During discussion the Shipping Federation 
offered a five cent (5¢) per hour wage 
increase conditional on satisfactory settle- 
ment of the other issues in dispute. The 
union reduced its demand for a twenty 
cent (20¢) per hour increase to eleven 
cents (11¢) per hour. 

The Shipping Federation based their 
argument for a five cent per hour increase 
mainly on the fact that they had recently 
concluded agreements with other longshore- 
men’s locals for increases of five cents (5¢) 
per hour or less on wages. ; 

Examination of these facts revealed 
that :— 

1. In the case of the Victoria Longshore- 
men’s Local there was a gentlemen’s under- 
standing that they would obtain whatever 
wage increases or benefits that were finally 
agreed on by the Shipping Federation and 
the unions involved in the present dispute. 


2. The Coastwise Longshoremen who had 
concluded their settlement on a wage 
increase of four cents (4¢) plus 6 cents 
per hour for a welfare fund, were a new 
group to the International Longshoremen’s 
and Warehousemen’s Union. 


3. The Grain Handlers Longshoremen’s: 
Local had signed for a five cents (5¢) per 
hour increase plus a six cents (6¢) per hour 
welfare plan. 

It should be noted here that this is a 
reversal from the usual pattern of negotia- 
tions involving companies engaged in the 
same industry and unions. 

It is an accepted rule that the largest. 
groups within the area of bargaining sets 
the pattern, and the smaller units attempt 
to obtain the same benefits. In this case 
the minority are attempting to set the 
rates for the majority and in my opinion 
denotes sharp bargaining tactics used by 
the Shipping Federation. 

Accepting the facts as they are, I would 
like to examine them individually. 

1. The fact that the Victoria Longshore- 
men will obtain whatever benefits that are 
won by the other locals. I dismiss the 
settlement as having no bearing on this 
dispute. 

2. There is no background for comparison 
with the Coastwise Longshoremen, so I 
must also dismiss their settlement. 
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3. The Grain Handlers Local is a part 
of the same International Union and I was 
of the opinion the Shipping Federation 
rested their case mainly on the settlement 
arrived at during their negotiation with this 
local. 


During hearings the following facts were 
produced and agreed on by both parties. 
The results of the 1952 negotiations where 
the Grain Handlers Local had _ been 
awarded an eleven cent (11¢) per hour 
wage increase and the unions involved in 
the present dispute had settled for a five 
cent (5¢) per hour wage increase plus three 
cents (3¢) per hour towards a welfare fund. 
With regard to the three cents (3¢) welfare 
fund the Federation did not make provision 
for the welfare fund until approximately six 
months after the settlement which had the 
effect of reducing the cost to one and a 
half cents (14¢) per hour, or a total of six 
and one-half cents per hour settlement. 


Showing thereby a differential of four 
and one-half cents (44¢) per hour for the 
working hours of 1952-1953, as between the 
two groups. 

For the settlement of the 1953-1954 hours 
of work the Federation has settled with the 
Grain Handlers’ Local for five cents (5¢) 
per hour wage increase plus six cents (6¢) 
per hour for a welfare scheme, a settlement 
of eleven cents (11¢) per hour. To the 
Longshoremen involved in the present 
dispute they have offered since the 
commencement of the Conciliation Board 
hearings, five cents (5¢) per hour wage 
increase plus three cents (3¢) per hour to 
the welfare scheme a total of eight cents 
(8¢) per hour. 

Without taking the time necessary to 
analyse the extensive and convincing argu- 
ments proposed by the union to justify 
their case for a twenty cents per hour 
increase in wages, but basing my findings 
on the main contentions of the Shipping 
Federation only for parity in settlements 
arrived at with other local unions, I come 
to the conclusion that eight cents per hour 
wage increase is warranted and I so 
recommend. 


Retroactive Pay 

Spurious argument was raised during 
hearings that to grant retroactive pay 
would create an impossible situation for 
the Shipping Federation to meet, as the 
ships had already departed from these 
ports and there would be no recourse for 
collecting the charge that should properly 
be met by them. 


That same argument could Re equally 
in the greatest majority of settlements 
arrived at after Conciliation Board Hear- 
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ings for the reasons that during protracted 
negotiations goods and services are usually 
manufactured, sold and delivered at the 
rate set prior to commencement of nego- 
tiations. The principle of retroactive pay 
is too important to be lost sight of because 
of a contemplated difficulty. 

With the introduction of Labour Codes, 
as we know them today in Canada, restric- 
tions were placed on unions from taking 
immediate action when disagreement arose 
between them and employers. They were 
obliged to follow certain regulations which 
are time-consuming. With no deterrent to 
avoid long-drawn negotiations a number of 
employers would prolong the final settle- 
ment in order to save money, while the 
worker would lose the increase coming to 
him each day and hour the final settlement 
was delayed. 

The evidence presented in the dispute 
before the Board gave me the impression 
that the Shipping Federation was not 
prepared to settle with the local unions 
involved, until they had reached a settle- 
ment with other groups, in order that they 
would have a lever to apply in bargaining. 

Therefore I recommend retroactive pay 
be granted from the 16th September 1953, 
or in lieu of retroactive pay an additional 
4 cents (4¢) per hour. This figure is 
arrived at by the formula:— 

Taking the average longshoremen’s hours 
as 1,625 hours per year: one-third or 542 
hours has been consumed during these 
negotiations. 542 x 8 cents equals $43.36, 
1,625 hours less 542 hours leaves 1,083 hours 
to work. $43.36 divided by 1,083 equals 4 
cents per hour. 


Holiday With Pay 

The union based their case on the prin- 
ciple that it was becoming an accepted 
practice in all industries and services to 
give increased vacation periods to long 
service employees and whereas the plan in 
effect at present is equivalent to the 
minimum as required by statute. While I 
agree with the principle and recommend 
that such a plan as proposed by the union 
be considered by the Shipping Federation 
for the present agreement I recommend 
that the only change to the agreement 
be:— 

That all employees with over five years’ 
service be granted vacation using 200 hours 
equal 1 day for compution. 


Welfare Plan 
I agree to the additional three cents (3¢) 
per hour increase to the Welfare Scheme. 


' 


re 


Overtime 

I am in agreement with the proposals of 
the Shipping Federation. All Saturday 
work shall be at overtime rates. 


Duration of Agreement 
In my opinion this question was not 
properly before the Board, but for the fact 


that other members of the Board have 
made reference to it, I beg to disassociate 
myself from their recommendation on it. 


Respectfully submitted. 
(Sgd.) Grorce Homes, 


Member of 
Board of Conciliation. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


CKOY Limited, Ottawa 
and 


National Association of Broadcasting Engineers and Technicians 


The Board, Eric QG. Taylor, Esq., 
Chairman, Harold M. Daly, Esq., QC, 
Nominee of the Employer, and Miller 


Stewart, Esq., Nominee of the Union, sat 
for the hearing of this matter at Ottawa, 
Ontario, on the 15th, 16th, 21st and 22nd 
days of January 1954. 


There appeared for the Employer: Mr. 
R. C. Merriam, Counsel, and Mr. D. V. 
Carr, Manager. 


There appeared for the Union: Mr. 
E. B. Jollife, QC, Counsel, Mr. A. Gagnier, 
National Representative, Mr. T. J. 
O’Sullivan, National Representative, and 
Mr. J. Alexander, Chairman, CKOY Unit. 


This dispute arose out of the failure of 
the parties to agree upon the provisions 
of the first Collective Agreement to be 
made between them. Following the 
certification of the Union as the bargaining 
agent for some 32 employees of the 
Employer, negotiations commenced 20th 
August 1953. Prior to the commencement 
of these proceedings no agreement had been 
reached on any of the several matters in 
issue. 

The Board is pleased to report that 
agreement has been effected between the 
parties to this dispute on all matters in 
issue and that a Collective Agreement for 
a term of one year from 1st February 1954 
is to be entered into by them forthwith. 
In addition to its other terms, this agree- 
ment will contain appropriate provision for 
the following :— : 

1. Minimum Wages to be as follows: 

Group 9— 

Publicity Director $170 per month. 

Group 8— 

Assistant to Chief Engineer $170 per 
month. 


On February 19 the Minister of 
Labour received the unanimous report 
of the Board of Conciliation and 


Investigation appointed to deal with 
matters in dispute between the National 
Association of Broadcast Engineers and 
Technicians and CKOY Limited, Ottawa. 

The Board was under the Chairman- 
ship of Eric G. Taylor, Toronto, who 
was appointed by the Minister in the 


absence of a joint recommendation 
from the other members of the Board, 
Harold M. Daly, QC, Ottawa, and 
Miller Stewart, Sturgeon Point, Ont., 
nominees of the employer and union 
respectively. 

The Board reported that agreement 
had been effected on all of the matters 
in issue. 

The text of the report is reproduced 
below. 


Group 7— 
Traffic Manager $185 per month. 


Group 6— 

Announcers $180 plus $45 guaranteed 
commissions per month for the first 
nine months from hiring date. After 
nine months $180 plus $60 guaranteed 
commissions per month. Present 
talent fee of 50 per cent of the net 
published library fees to be continued. 


Group 5— 
Assistant Librarian, Accounting Clerks 
and Traffic Clerks $130 per month. 
Group 4— 
Operators $140 per month for the first 


six months of employment, during 
which an employee may be dis- 
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missed without the grievance pro- 4. Holidays with pay shall be New Years 


cedure being invoked. After six Day, Good Friday, Victoria Day, 
months $160 per month. Dominion Day, Civic Holiday, Labour 
Group 3— Day, Thanksgiving Day and Christmas. 


Librarian—Continuity $150 per month. ‘ty 
ie F 5. The conditional revocable check-off as 


Group 2— he Nab ith CKW 

Switchboard—Office Clerk $120 per ov the Nabet Agreement with C 8, 
Kingston. 
month. 

Group 2 (a)— 6. Vacations with Pay 
Switchboard—trelief 60 cents per hour. One week after six months, two weeks 

Group 1— after one year, three weeks after five 
Caretaker $100 per month. years, 

2. Minimum Increase 7. Sick Leave or Leave of Absence 
A minimum increase of $10 per month Company to continue present policy. 


to each present employee, excluding 

announcers, or the new minimum rate, 8. Retroactivity 

whichever is the greater, plus $10 per Basic wages as above to be effective as 
month beginning with the month dur- of January 1, 1954. 

ing which the employee’s anniversary 

date of employment falls during the 9. Effective Date of Agreement 

term of this Agreement. Switchboard February 1, 1954, to run for one year. 
relief to receive an increase of 10 cents 

per hour. All announcers to receive an 10. Subject to the provisions of this Agree- 


increase of $30 per month only. ment, it is understood that management 
: may enter into contracts of personal 
3. Overtime service with individual employees. 


Clerical staff, which shall be deemed to : 
include all employees other than 11. Both parties agree to incorporate the 


technical and announcing staff, at the above in a collective Agreement and 
rate of straight time after thirty-five execute the same as expeditiously as 
hours per week, exclusive of meal possible. 


periods. Announcers straight time 
after forty-two hours per week inclu- 
sive of meal periods. Studio operators, (Sgd.) Ertc G. Taytor 
time and a half after forty hours per : 
week exclusive of meal periods. 
Transmitter operators status quo so (Sgd.) Harotp M. Daty, 


far as shifts and hours of work . 
oTaae ; ; N th : 
to be maintained with time and a salient aden tis so 


Respectfully submitted. 


Chairman. 


half for overtime. Any operators and (Sgd.) Miter Stewart, 
announcers called back shall be paid Nominee of the Union. 
for a minimum of four hours overtime 

or the standard remote fee of $2.50, Dated at Toronto, Ontario, 26th January, 
whichever is higher. 1954. 


Ontario Names Committee to Study Gold Mining Industry 


Because of the apparent lack of understanding, during the recent labour-management 
disputes in the Northern Ontario gold mining industry, of the main factors affecting the 
industry and its future, the Ontario government has established a three-man committee 
to study the industry and its problems. All committee members are heads of university 
departments in the province. 

The committee has been instructed to “study and report to the Ontario Government 
on the gold mining industry and the problems presented by that industry to the communi- 
ties dependent on it”. 

When announcing establishment of the committee last month, Premier Leslie Frost 
said it was hoped that a better understanding would result from the committee’s studies. 

Members of the committee are: Prof. F. A. Knox, head of the Department of Political 
and Economic Science, Queen’s University; Prof. E. E. Reilly, Professor of Economics, 
University of Western ‘Ontario; and Prof. BE. R. Rice, head of the Department of Mining 
Engineering, University of Toronto. Prof. Knox will be chairman. 
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Collective : Agreements 


Status of Escalator Clauses 
in 1953 Compared with 1951 


Of 220 collective bargaining contracts found to have cost-of-living 
escalator clauses in 1951, 112 had no such provision two years later 


The cost-of-living escalator clause, a 
common bargaining issue while prices con- 
tinued to rise during 1950 and 1951, has 
received only limited attention in agree- 
ments signed during the present period of 
relative price stability. While some 
currently-negotiated agreements again in- 
clude such clauses, the majority appear to 
have discontinued the practice. 

One out of every five agreements among 
1,100 contracts examined by the Economics 
and Research Branch of the Department of 
Labour in late 19511 contained an escalator 
clause. The 220 agreements containing 
such a clause covered 40 per cent of the 
workers within the sample. 

An analysis just completed ofthe status 
of these same 220 agreements in 1953 shows 
that 112, or slightly more than half, have 
now dropped the clause. Only 85 of the 
original 220 agreements are definitely 
known to have retained an escalator clause; 
information is still not available concerning 
the current status of the remaining 23 
agreements. 

Workers have not lost money by the 
abandonment of escalator clauses. The 
agreements indicate that allowances paid at 
the time the clause was dropped have 
generally been incorporated into regular 
rates of pay. 

The introduction of the new consumer 
price index by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics to replace the old cost-of-living 
index raised a problem for most employers 
and unions who desired to continue their 
escalator clause. 

Almost all the 1951 clauses provided that 
wages should be adjusted in accordance 
with changes in the cost-of-living index. 
The new consumer price index was intro- 
duced in September 1952 and publication 
of the old index was discontinued with 
the figure for October 1953. 

In a number of agreements the problem 
of changing the index was foreseen and a 
clause such as the following, which pro- 
vides for the working out of a new formula, 
was included :— 


Should the federal Government establish 
a new Cost-of-Living Index, the Company 


1LaBouR GazETTE, December 1951, p. 1633. 


The Economics and Research Branch 
of the Department of Labour maintains 
a file of collective agreements obtained 
directly from the parties involved or 
through the Industrial Relations Branch 
of the Department. The article beginning 
on this page is based on a study of 220 
of the filed agreements which in 1951 
included an escalator clause. 

From time to time this section of the 
LAspourR GAZETTE will contain articles 


dealing with particular clauses in agree- 


ments or with collective agreement_prac- 
tices in particular industries. While 
these articles will for the most part 
replace the summaries of agreements 
formerly appearing here, summaries of 
particularly interesting agreements will 
appear occasionally in this section. 

Proceedings under the Quebec Collec- 
tive Agreement Act and the Industrial 
Standards Acts of other provinces will 
also be reported in this section from time 
to time. 


and the Union shall, if necessary, modify 
the present cost-of-living clause so as to 
maintain for the employees and the Com- 
pany the same rights and privileges as now 
enjoyed by each, without advantage to 
either party at the expense of the other. 


However, it would appear that transition 
to the new price index has not been with- 
out its difficulties in some bargaining 
relationships. The agreement of General 
Motors of Canada at Oshawa, for example, 
was bargained in 1953 and contained a 
revision of the cost-of-living clause but 
it has not yet taken effect. 

Only 31 of the 85 agreements retaining 
their escalator clause in 1953 state specifi- 
cally that the measurement of price changes 
in the plan has been converted from the 
old to the new index. Presumably, many 
more clauses have now been changed in 
this respect but many of those agreements 
negotiated early in 1953 did not deal with 
the problem at that time. 

The basic problem in negotiations is to 
translate the relationship between wages 
and prices into terms of the new con- 
sumer price index.2 Adjustment formulae 
have been changed to maintain, in most 
cases, the same relationship between wage 


°For a suggested method of conversion. 
see L.G., Oct. 1953, p. 1533. 
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adjustments and percentage variations in 
the consumer price index as existed under 
the previous cost-of-living index. The most 
common formula in the 1951 agreements 
analysed provided for an adjustment of 
one cent an hour for each 1.3 point in- 
crease or decrease in the cost-of-living 
index. Among the agreements which have 
maintained the escalator clause and have 
converted to the consumer price index, an 
adjustment of one cent an hour for each 
eight-tenths of a point change in the index 
is a common formula. This maintains 
roughly the same relationship between 
wages and prices. 

Where escalator clauses have been 
retained, another common modification has 
been to advance the base date of the index 
from which cost-of-living bonuses are calcu- 
lated. In the analysis of 1951 agreements, 
it was found that a base index was selected 
upon which bonuses were calculated. This 
index was usually that existing at the time 
the agreement was signed. If the index 
moved upward from this base, bonuses 
would be paid according to the adopted 
formula. On the other hand, if the index 
moved downward again towards the base, 
bonuses would be withdrawn according to 
the formula. But if the index moved 
below the base index, no further deductions 
would be made so that the base index 
provided a floor below which the escalator 
plan would not operate. 

For a number of the agreements subse- 
quently re-negotiated, bonuses being paid 
at that time were incorporated into wage 
rates and a new base established on the 
level of the index at the time the agree- 
ment was revised. In these instances the 
index was invariably higher at the time 
the contract was re-negotiated than it was 
at the time the clause was adopted in 1951. 
The result of this modification has been to 
raise the floor below which deductions from 
employees’ pay will not be made. 

The following clause is a typical example 
of an escalator formula adjusted to the 
new consumer price index :— 


Cost or Living ADJUSTMENT 


(a) All employees covered by this agree- 
ment shall receive a cost-of-living bonus 
based on the increase or decrease in the 
New Consumer Price Index, as published by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. The 


first adjustment will be in June of 1953 
based upon the Index published in March 
1953, being 115.5. 

All adjustments shall be determined in 
accordance with the Consumer Price Index 
as published by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics (1949=—100), hereinafter referred 
to as the C.P.I. Adjustments will be made 
quarterly on the basis of 1 cent per hour 
for each %o of a point rise or fall in the 
nm SY in accordance with the following 
table:— 


Dominion Bureau 


of Statistics Cost of Livin 
Consumer Price Index Allowance per our 
113.5 — 114.2 1¢ 
114.3 — 115.0 2¢ 
115.1 — 115.8 3¢ 
115.9 — 116.6 4¢ 
116.7 — 117.4 5¢ 
117.5 — 118.2 6¢ 
118.3 — 119.0 7¢ 
119.1 — 119.8 8¢ 
119.9 — 120.6 9¢ 
120.7 — 121.4 10¢ 


and so forth with 1 cent adjustment for each 
Sio of one point change in the Index. 


(b) The Consumer Price Index as pub- 
lished in the month of June of 1953 will be 
used as a base for determining a cost-of- 
living bonus in conformity with the table set 
forth in Section (a), effective until the next 
adjustment date. No reductions in the cost- 
of-living bonus will be made on the above 
mentioned formula below an Index of 113.5. 

In Section (a), the amount of cost-of-living 
bonus which shall be effective for the three- 
month period following the effective date of 
each quarterly adjustment shall be deter- 
mined in accordance with the following 
table :— 

Based on 


Effective Dates of Dominion Bureau of 


djustment Statistics Consumer 
First Pay Period Price Index 
beginning normally 
nearest to:— published in:— 
March 20, 1953 March 1953 
June 20, 1953 June 1953 


September 20, 1953 September 1953 
December 20, 1953 December 1953 


(c) In the event that the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics does not issue a Con- 
sumer Price Index on or before the beginning 
of the pay periods referred to in Section (b) 
above, any adjustments required will be 
made at the bginning of the first pay period 
closest to the issuance of the relevant Index. 

The continuance of the cost-of-living bonus 
is dependent upon the availability of the 
official monthly Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics Consumer Price Index in its present 
form and calculated on the same basis as 
the Index published in November 1952 unless 
otherwise mutually agreed upon by the 
parties. 
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Collective Agreement Act, Quebec, 
and Industrial Standards Acts 


During the first two months of 1954 there 
were few changes in working conditions 
indicated in Orders in Council issued under 
the Collective Agreement Act in Quebec 
and the various Industrial Standards Acts 
in certain other provinces. 

In Quebec, extension of agreements 
between workers and employers affected 
two divisions of the men’s and _ boys’ 
clothing industry, and the paper box indus- 
try. In each case the decree provided for 
a wage increase. In the men’s and boys’ 
clothing industry, increases in the caps and 
hats division ranged from 114 cents to 164 
cents an hour while in the odd pants divi- 
sion the cost of living bonus was raised by 
two cents, from 20 cents to 22 cents an 
hour. In the uncorrugated paper box indus- 
try the increase was from 3 cents to 8 
cents an hour. 

In three other provinces, the schedules 
for the construction trades under the 
Industrial Standards Acts underwent some 
important changes. In all cases the changes 
in the schedules have been made so that 
the working conditions indicated will con- 
form with those set by collective agree- 
ments in the area. In effect, this means 


that the working conditions in some 
unorganized firms will be brought to the 
level of those in organized employment. 

In Halifax, N.S., rates for skilled con- 
struction trades workers were increased by 
5 cents to 12 cents an hour and the 
labourers’ rate by 4 cents an hour. A 
schedule was published establishing condi- 
tions of employment for plumbers in the 
Sydney area and providing rates for this 
trade of $1.85 per hour. This is the first 
schedule to be issued for plumbers in 
Sydney; the rates provided are the highest 
in the province, and are 17 cents above 
the Halifax level. 

Some local schedules for construction 
trades were changed in Ontario and 
Saskatchewan. In both provinces the 
schedules include some which have not 
been brought up-to-date for two years or 
more; in these, the increases in rates are 
fairly high, amounting in some cases to as 
much as 30 cents per hour over the previous 
schedule. These increases bring the rates 
into conformity with those established by 
bargaining, which in the past year has 
produced hourly increases of approximately 
10 cents to 15 cents an hour. 


When Minimum Wage Set 
Differentials Narrowed 


The immediate effect of the imposition 
of minimum wages in one industry was 
the compression of the wage structure, the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics 
has found. 

After making a survey of wages in the 
lumber industry in the southern United 
States, the Bureau reported that wage 
differentials narrowed when the 75-cents- 
per-hour minimum rate went into effect in 
January 1950. All those employees entitled 
to the 75-cent rate received a sizeable 
raise in pay but most of the workers earn- 
ing more than 75 cents per hour at the 
time received little, if any, increases for 
the purpose of maintaining wage differ- 
entials. 

The Bureau reports, however, that during 
the past three years employers in the in- 
dustry have made determined efforts to 
restore some or part of the customary 
differentials existing previously. 
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Uphold Ist Objection to 
Compulsory Unionism 


Compulsory union membership in 
Australia met its first defeat last month. 
The New South Wales industrial registrar 
upheld the objection of a Sydney woman 
who refused to join a union because of 
religious beliefs. 

This is the first time an objection on 
religious grounds has been sustained. Union 
officials and government supporters, it is 
reported, fear many workers may come to 
use religious grounds as a convenient 
method of avoiding membership. In order 
to deter this practice, the law’s supporters 
are advocating that objectors be made to 
appear at public hearings rather than at 
private hearings, as at present. 

The New South Wales legislation was 
passed in December (L.G., Jan., p. 114) and 
non-union workers were given 28 days to 
join. This time limit, however, has not 
been observed. . 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Bus line connecting provinces comes under federal jurisdiction, Privy 
Council holds. Labour Relations Board can change unit and bargain- 
ing agent for hotel employees, British Columbia Supreme Court rules 


In an appeal from a decision of the Supreme Court of Canada, the Privy 
Council held that since a bus service extending beyond the limits of a proy- 
ince comes within the works and undertakings placed within federal juris- 
diction by the BNA Act the province exceeded its authority in failing to 
allow the bus company to carry passengers on trips within the province. 

The Supreme Court of British Columbia in a case involving the certifi- 
cation of a bargaining agent for a multiple unit dismissed the application of 
the Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ International Union to quash the 
Labour Relations Board’s order removing one hotel from the unit and 


certifying a new bargaining agent for it. 


Judicial Committee of the Privy Council... 


... rules province lacks power to ban carrying of 
passengers within province by interprovincial bus 


On February 22 the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council delivered its judg- 
ment on the Winner case, which involved 
the division of legislative powers between 
the Parliament of Canada and the Legis- 
lature of New Brunswick in respect to the 
regulation of international and interpro- 
vincial bus transport. It ruled that the 
province had no power to prohibit an 
American bus company which operated a 
bus service between Boston, Mass., and 
Glace Bay, N.S., from picking up and 
letting off passengers within New 
Brunswick. 

The judgment was given by Lord Porter, 
who first reviewed the facts of the case as 
they had been set out by the Chancery 
Division of the New Brunswick Supreme 
Court. Winner, an American, operated a 
bus service from Boston to Glace Bay over 
New Brunswick highways. Although the 
licence issued to him in June 1949 by the 
New Brunswick Motor Carrier Board, under 
the authority of the Motor Carrier Act, did 


not permit him to pick up or let off. 


passengers in New Brunswick after August 
1, 1949, he continued to do so. Another 
bus company, S8.M.T. (Eastern) Limited, 
brought an action for an injunction to 
restrain him from picking up or letting off 
passengers within the province and for a 
declaration that he had no right to do so. 

Questions of law as to the validity of the 
Motor Carrier Act and as to whether 
Winner’s operations were affected or pro- 


hibited by this Act were referred to the 
Appellate Division of the New Brunswick 
Supreme Court and, on appeal from the 
decision of that Court, came before the 
Supreme Court of Canada. The Supreme 
Court ruled that the Motor Carrier Board 
had no authority to prohibit Winner from 
picking up or letting off in New Brunswick 
passengers who were taking a trip beyond 
the limits of the province but that it could 
prohibit him from carrying passengers 
whose journey began and ended in New 
Brunswick (L.G., 1951, p. 1693). 

The Attorneys-General of Ontario, Alberta, 
Prince Edward Island and New Brunswick 
appealed to the Privy Council from the 
part of that judgment permitting the 
picking up or setting down of passengers 
within New Brunswick in the course of a 
journey beginning outside the province and 
ending within it or beginning within it and 
ending in Nova Scotia or the United States. 
Winner and others made a cross-appeal 
against the ruling that the province could 
prohibit him from engaging in purely 
intra-provincial traffic. 

Lord Porter considered first the argu- 
ment that Winner’s business was subject 
to provincial control since it did not come 
within the classes of undertaking exempted 
from provincial authority by Section 
92(10)(a) of the British North America 


This section, prepared by the Legisla- 
tion Branch, reviews labour laws as they 
are enacted by Parliament and _ the 


provincial legislatures, regulations under 
these laws, and selected court decisions 
affecting labour. 
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Act, that is, “lines of steam, or other ships, 
railways, canals, telegraphs and other works 
and undertakings connecting the province 
with any other or others of the provinces 
or extending beyond the limits of the 
province.” It was argued that this sub- 
section did not apply unless the undertaking 
is both a work and an undertaking—the 
former a physical thing and the latter its 
use. 

Their Lordships pointed out that Section 
92(10) begins by giving to the provinces 
jurisdiction over local works and under- 
takings; if the argument were to prevail, 
a province would have no_ jurisdiction 
except in a case where the subject matter 
was both a work and an _ undertaking. 
Moreover, in subsection 10(c) the word 
“works” is found uncombined with the 
word “undertakings”, which, in the Judicial 
Committee’s view, implies that the words 
are to be read disjunctively so that if 
either works or undertakings extend beyond 
the limits of a province they come within 
federal jurisdiction. 

As an example of the difficulty of the 
suggested construction Lord Porter men- 
tioned the case of steamships. Lines of 
steamships between a province and* any 
other country carry on their operations 
without the existence of physical “works”. 
He held that as with ships so with buses 
it is enough that there be a connecting 
undertaking for them to come within 
Section 92 (10) (a). 

His Lordship referred to the Privy Coun- 
cil’s judgment in the Radio case (The 
Regulation and Control of Radio Communi- 
cation in Canada [1932]), in which it was 
held that the control of radio transmission 
in Canada was solely within federal juris- 
diction. The judgment stated that radio 
broadcasting came within the matters 
reserved for federal authority by Section 
92(10)(a), falling both within the word 
“telegraphs” and the general words “under- 
takings connecting the province with any 
other or others of the provinces or extend- 
ing beyond the limits of the province”. It 
went on to say that “undertaking is not 
a physical thing but is an arrangement 
under which of course physical things are 
used.” Lord Porter stated the Judicial 
Committee found these expressions directly 
applicable to the Winner case. 


Another argument presented was that 
since under Section 92(10) the provinces 
are entrusted with local works and under- 
takings subject to the exception that they 
must be “other than such as are in the 
following classes”, on its true construction 
the section must mean “other than such 
local works and undertakings as are within 
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the following exceptions”. The submission 
maintained that Winner’s work was not 
local, having no anchorage within the 
province, and for that reason was not 
within the subsection. The Judicial Com- 
mittee did not accept this reading of the 
section. 


Another point put forward upon this 
aspect of the case ‘was that Winner’s 
activity did not become an undertaking 
until he received a licence. Since his 
licence permitted him only to run through 
New Brunswick without picking up or 
letting off passengers, that was his under- 
taking, and so far as New Brunswick was 
concerned, it could not be enlarged by a 
claim that it was an interprovincial or 
international undertaking. 


Their Lordships did not accept this view. 
They emphasized that in fact another 
undertaking did exist, that of through 
carriage and also of picking up and setting 
down passengers within the province, since 
whether rightfully or wrongfully, Winner 
had done this from the beginning of his 
activities. 

The second main contention put forward 
was that the roads are local works and 
undertakings constructed and maintained 
by the province, and that the province is 
therefore entitled to regulate their use in 
any way it pleases and indeed to prohibit 
their use. Lord Porter stated that it 
would not be possible to lay down the 
precise limits within which. the use of 
provincial highways may be regulated. 
Such matters as speed, the side of the road 
upon which to drive, the weight and lights 
of vehicles are obvious examples of matters 
coming under provincial control. However, 
the roads form a connection with other 
provinces and also in this case with 
another country. The Judicial Committee 
considered that, if it were not for Section 
92(10)(a), the province could have pro- 
hibited the use of or exercised complete 
autocratic control over its highways but 
that the subsection in question withdraws 
this absolute right where the undertaking 
is a connecting one. 


Lord Porter referred to two earlier judg- 
ments of the Privy Council (Colonial 
Buildings & Investments Association v. 
Attorney-General of Quebec and Great 
West Saddlery Co. Ltd. v. The King) 
which held that companies incorporated 
under a federal Act were subject to pro- 
vincial laws imposing taxes, relating to 
mortmain or requiring licences, but that 
such provincial legislation would be inappli- 
cable if its effect would be to sterilize all 
the functions and activities of a company 
or impair its status and capacities in an 


essential degree. Their Lordships had no 
doubt but that the Motor Carrier Act or 
the licence issued under it or both com- 
bined did have such an effect on Winner’s 
undertaking. 

It was also contended that the two 
jurisdictions, that of the province to legis- 
late concerning its roads and that of the 
Dominion to legislate concerning connecting 
undertakings, overlap; and that as long as 
the Dominion has not enacted legislation 
dealing with the matter the laws of the 
province dealing with it are valid and 
enforceable. 

The Judicial Committee did not agree 
with this argument. Lord Porter empha- 
sized that the province’s authority over 
its own roads is limited and does not 
entitle it to interfere with connecting 
undertakings by preventing or restricting 
interprovincial traffic. In this case the 
provisions in the Act and regulations were 
not confined to such matters as_ traffic 
regulation and were not even general 
regulations affecting all users of the high- 
ways. The purpose of the provision in 
question was obviously to limit the activi- 
ties of an undertaking connecting Maine 
with New Brunswick and New Brunswick 
with Nova Scotia. For this reason the 
action of the province was an incursion into 
the field reserved by the BNA Act to the 
Dominion. 

Their Lordships gave no opinion as to 
whether the Motor Carrier Act or regula- 
tions under it were beyond the powers of 
the province. In any case, either through 
the Act itself or through the licence issued 
according to regulations under the Act, the 
province had exceeded its jurisdiction. 

Lord Porter then dealt with the question 
of whether, as the Supreme Court held, 
Winner could be prohibited from taking up 
and setting down passengers whose journey 
both begins and ends within New Bruns- 
wick. He stated that their Lordships might 
accede to this argument if there were 
evidence that Winner was engaged in two 
enterprises, one within the province and 
the other of a connecting nature. How- 
ever, they saw no evidence of such a dual 
enterprise, since the same buses carried 
both types of passengers along the same 
routes. 

The Supreme Court had drawn a dis- 
tinction between the essential and the 
incidental parts of the enterprise, holding 
that the purely provincial part of Winner’s 
enterprise was only incidental and could be 
controlled by the province. 

Their Lordships considered that the 
question to be answered is not what 
portions of the undertaking can be stripped 


from it without interfering with the activity 
altogether, but rather what is the under- 
taking which is in fact being carried on. 
In this case the undertaking was in fact 
one and indivisible. Lord Porter referred 
to the Privy Council’s judgment in Toronto 
Corporation v. Bell Telephone Company of 
Canada [1905], which held that the Bell 
Telephone undertaking could not be sepa- 
rated into a local business and a _ long- 
distance business since it was in fact a 
single undertaking. 

Their Lordships cautioned that an in- 
ternal carrier cannot put himself outside 
provincial jurisdiction simply by starting 
his activities a few miles over the border. 
The question whether there is an inter- 
connecting undertaking is one depending on 
all the cireumstances of the case. 

The Judicial Committee held that Winner 
operated an undertaking connecting the 
province with another, which therefore 


came within the provisions of Section 
92(10)(a) and lay solely within federal 
jurisdiction. 

The appeal of the four _ provincial 


Attorneys-General from the Supreme Court 
judgment was dismissed and Winner’s 
cross-appeal was allowed. The Attorney- 
General for Ontario and others v. Israel 
Winner and others and Israel Winner and 
others v. S.M.T. (Eastern) Limited and 
others [1954]. 


British Columbia Supreme Court... 


... finds Labour Relations Board didn't exceed its 
powers in removing hotel staff from 31-hotel unit 


On December 10 the Supreme Court of 
British Columbia dismissed the applica- 
tion of a hotel and restaurant employees’ 
union for a writ to quash a certification 
order issued to an employees’ association. 
The provincial Labour Relations Board had 
certified the employees’ association as the 
bargaining agent for employees of a hotel 
which previously belonged to a unit of 
31 hotels for which the union was the 
certified bargaining agent. The union con- 
tended that the Board could not certify a 
separate bargaining agent for employees of 
the hotel while its certificate as bargaining 
agent for the larger unit remained in effect. 
The Court held that the Board had acted 
within its power to vary any of its 
decisions. 

Mr. Justice Clyne gave the Court’s 
reasons for decision. He stated that Local 
28 of the Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ 
International Union applied to the Court 
by way of certiorari to quash the order 
issued by the Labour Relations Board on 
April 1, 1953, certifying the Alcazar Hotel 
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Employees’ Mutual Benefit Association as 
bargaining agent for employees of the 
Alcazar Hotel Company Limited. He then 
reviewed the events leading up to this 
application. 

On June 26, 1951, Local 28 had entered 
into a collective agreement with the British 
Columbia Hotels Association, purporting to 
act on behalf of 44 Vancouver hotels. On 
August 6 of that year the union applied 
for certification as the bargaining agent of 
all the employees of those hotels except 
certain specified groups such as waiters in 
beverage rooms. The Labour Relations 
Board conducted an investigation to deter- 
mine whether the proposed bargaining unit 
was suitable. Two hearings were held, one 
in October 1951 and the other in January 
1952. The Board also conducted a repre- 
sentation vote, which resulted in 407 votes 
in favour of representation by Local 28 
and 165 against, with 15 spoiled ballots 
and 72 persons refraining from voting. On 
February 27, 1952, the union was certified 
as bargaining agent for a unit consisting 
of 31 of the 44 hotels, including the 
Alcazar Hotel. 


The employees of that hotel protested 
against the Board’s decision on the ground 
that none of them was or desired to become 
a member of Local 28. After a rehearing 
of the case, the Board on April 9 affirmed 
its decision to certify Local 28 as the 
bargaining agent for employees of all 31 
hotels. 


The officers of Local 28 then requested 
the management of the Alcazar Hotel to 
execute the agreement of June 26, 1951. 
The company had not consented to the 
appointment of the union as bargaining 
agent and did not consider the agreement 
executed by the Hotel Association binding 
upon it. It did, however, approach its 
employees to ascertain if they would join 
Local 28. The employees vigorously 
refused. When the union was informed of 
this by the company its officers threatened 
to set up picket lines around the hotel. 
The employees, who had formed their own 
union called the Mutual Benefit Association, 
warned the company in a letter dated 
July 4, 1953, that they would resign in a 
body without notice if the company signed 
the agreement with Local 28. Local 28 
did set up picket lines, and a stalemate 
lasted for several months with the hotel 
being picketed and the hotel employees 
remaining obdurate in their determination 
to have nothing to do with Local 28. 


On February 12, 1953, the Mutual Benefit 
Association applied to the Board to cancel 
the certification of Local 28 as the bargain- 
ing agent for employees of the Alcazar 
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Hotel and to certify the Association in its 
place. Local 28 was notified of this appli- 
cation and a hearing was held by the Board 
on March 24. On April 1 the Board 
announced its decision to certify the Mutual 
Benefit Association. At the request of 
Local 28, a rehearing was held on May 15 
and on May 21 the Board confirmed its 
decision. 


Before considering the merits of the case, 
Mr. Justice Clyne discussed the question 
of whether the Court had a right to inter- 
fere with the Board’s decision by certiorari, 
in view of the provision in the Act stating 
that the decision of the Board is final and 
conclusive on the question as to whether 
a group of employees is a unit appropriate 
for collective bargaining. After referring to 
the views expressed by judges of the 
Ontario courts and the Supreme Court of 
Canada in In re Toronto Newspaper Guild, 
Local 87, and Globe Printing Co. (L.G., 
1951, p. 932; 1952, p. 615; Aug. 1958, 
p. 1174) on the question of the right of 
the courts to review a decision of a Labour 
Relations Board, he concluded that in spite 
of the prohibiting section of the Act the 
Court had the right to examine the Board’s 
decision to determine whether the Board 
had declined, exceeded, or abused the juris- 
diction conferred by statute. 


The application of the Association which 
was granted by the Board was made under 
Section 12(7) of the Industrial Concilia- 
tion and Arbitration Act. This clause 
provides that after proper investigation the 
Board may decertify a bargaining agent 
at any time if the labour organization has 
ceased to be a labour organization or the 
employer has ceased to be the employer of 
the employees in the unit, and that where 
10 months have elapsed after the certifi- 
cation of a union the Board may cancel 
its certification if it is satisfied after proper 
investigation that the union has ceased to 
represent the employees in the unit. 


Counsel for Local 28 conceded that by 
virtue of the second provision in Section 
12(7) the Board had power to cancel the 
certification of his client. He contended, 
however, that the Board had power only 
to cancel a certificate as a whole; it could 
not certify the Association as the bargain- 
ing agent for employees of the Alcazar 
Hotel and leave Local 28 as the bargaining 
agent of employees in the 30 other hotels. 
He maintained that the Board, if it 
desired to give effect to the Association’s 
plea, should have cancelled the certificate 
of Local 28 in its entirety and then 
followed the entire procedure for certifica- 
tion again, determining what unit-or units 
were appropriate and ascertaining the wish 
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of the majority of employees in all 31 
hotels by taking a new representation vote. 

Mr. Justice Clyne considered that this 
argument overlooked the plenary powers 
vested in the Board by Section 58 (2) to 
reconsider and vary or revoke any of its 
decisions or orders. Since the sections of 
the Act could not be regarded as a series 
of air-tight compartments, it was immaterial 
that the application was made under one 
section if the Board had power to act under 
another. The Board had the power under 
Section 58(2) to vary its decision of 
February 27, 1952, by removing employees 
of the Alcazar Hotel from the unit of 31 
hotels and it had the power under Sections 
10 and 12 of the Act to determine that 
these employees constituted a unit appro- 
priate for collective bargaining and that 
the Association should be their bargaining 
agent. 

His Lordship stated that possibly the 
Board should have issued an order under 
Section 58(2) varying the composition of 
the unit under the bargaining authority of 
Local 28. It was clear, however, what the 
Board was doing, and any irregularity 
amounting to a shortcut did not mean lack 
of jurisdiction, particularly in view of Sec- 
tion 65 of the Act which declares that no 
proceeding is to be deemed invalid by 
reason of technical irregularity. 

Counsel for Local 28 suggested that Sec- 
tion 58(2) confers upom the Board only 
the power to hear appeals from its own 
orders and that under regulations made by 
the Board such appeals must be launched 
within 30 days of the publishing of its 
decision. He argued that when the Board 
rejected the Association’s appeal from the 
decision to certify Local 28 its power under 
Section 58(2) to vary or revoke its decision 
was exhausted. 

Mr. Justice Clyne stated that such a 
narrow interpretation was contrary to the 
express words of the Act and that the 
Board’s regulations could not restrict the 
jurisdiction conferred on it by statute. 
Since the Act states in plain terms that the 
Board may vary or revoke its own decision, 


_he could see no reason why it cannot do so 


at any time provided that the variation 
or revocation remains within the structure 


South Carolina is the sixteenth state to enact a “right-to-work” law. 


of the statute and is not done in such a 
way as to offend the principles of justice 
and that all interested parties have the 
opportunity of presenting evidence and 
making representations. If the Board has 
made a mistake, it should be in a position 
to rectify it, he stated. 


It was argued on behalf of the union 
that the employers had suffered an injustice 
because the Board had failed to ascertain 
their wishes in accordance with Section 
12(3)(a) of the Act, which reads:— 

Where an application for certification is 
made by a labour organization for a unit 
in which the employees are employed by two 
or more employers, the Board shall not 
certify the bargaining authority unless:— 


(a) The unit is appropriate for collective 
bargaining in respect of all the 
employers. ... 

His Lordship rejected this argument on 
the ground that the employers were notified 
of the Board’s meeting on March 24, 1953, 
and had an opportunity of being heard, but 
neither then nor before the Court did they 
register any objection. 

Counsel for the union also contended that 
the Board had acted arbitrarily and un- 
democratically in failing to take a vote of 
the employees of all 31 hotels and that 
Local 28 and its members were thereby 
denied natural justice. Mr. Justice Clyne 
stated that “natural justice” did not con- 
sist in coercing a group of employees into 
joining a union. He could see nothing 
unjust in the Board’s action in acceding 
to the wishes of a group of workers who 
wished to form their own association and 
be represented by it. There would have 
been no advantage in starting the whole 
certification procedure over again, since the 
Board had fully explored the matter and 
had given at least four hearings at which 
employers, employees, and representatives 
of both unions were able to be heard. 

The Court held that the Board had not 
declined jurisdiction, acted without or in 
excess of jurisdiction, or abused natural 
justice. It therefore dismissed the applica- 
tion for a writ of certiorari. In re Hotel 
and Restaurant Employees’ International 
Union, Local 28 et al [1954] 11 WWR 
(NS) 11. 


It recently 


enacted a measure that includes provisions for fines up to $1,000 and/or imprisonment for 
denial of the right to work because of union membership or non-membership; and bans 
personal or concerted intimidation to interfere with the right to work or to compel union 


access to a plant. 


_ membership, mass or violent picketing and picketing that interferes with or threatens free 
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Recent Regulations under Provincial Legislation 


CSA Code with supplementary regulations adopted by British Columbia. 
Annual inspection of boilers in mines required in Newfoundland. Nova 
Scotia Apprenticeship Act restricted to certain areas for two trades 


By regulations under the Boiler and 
Pressure-vessel Act, British Columbia has 
adopted the CSA Code for the Construc- 
tion and Inspection of Boilers and Pressure 
Vessels. 

In Newfoundland, boilers and pressure 
vessels in mines must be _ inspected 
annually by an inspector appointed under 
the Boiler and Pressure Vessel Act and 
may be operated only by persons holding 
certificates of competency under the Act. 
Certification is not required for the oper- 
ator of an internal combustion or electric 
hoisting plant in a mine. 

Under the provision of the 1952 Nova 
Scotia Apprenticeship Act that permits the 
application of the Act to be confined to 
areas specified by the Minister of Labour, 
orders have been issued declaring the Act 
to apply to the carpenter trade in four 
counties and the motor vehicle repair trade 
in Halifax and Dartmouth. 


British Columbia Boiler and Pressure-vessel Act 


New regulations have been made under 
the British Columbia Boiler and Pressure- 
vessel Act adopting the latest (third) 
edition of the Canadian Standards Associa- 
tion Boiler and Pressure Vessel Code—the 
Canadian Regulations for the Construction 
and Inspection of Boilers and Pressure 
Vessels (CSA B51-1951). British Columbia 
is the fifth province to adopt the 1951 
edition of the Code. 

Part I of the new regulations, which 
contains the provisions of the Code, with 
some variations, governs the design, con- 
struction, installation, operation and repair 
of boilers, pressure vessels and related 
equipment. Specifically, it covers steam and 
hot water boilers, pressure vessels, heat 
exchangers, air receivers, liquid receivers, 
oil refineries, refrigerating plants, steam 
plants, steam processors and other similar 
equipment. It does not apply to boilers 
or unfired pressure vessels used in the 
operation of a railway, to boilers or pressure 
vessels subject to inspection under the 
Canada Shipping Act or to heating boilers 
in private residences. 

The major portion of Part I of the 
regulations governs the registration of 
designs. The blue prints and specifications 
of designs for all boilers, pressure vessels 
and fittings and for proposed refrigeration 
and steam plants are required to be sub- 
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mitted to the Chief Inspector for approval, 
after which the design is registered by the 
allotting of a registration number. The 
remainder of Part I lays down safety 
requirements for the installation of boilers 
and pressure vessels and with respect to 
blow-down pipes and tanks, boiler suspen- 
sion and support, pressure gauges and hot 
water tanks of more than 24 inches in 
diameter. 

It is the duty of the Inspector to ensure 
that the provisions of the Boiler and 
Pressure-vessel Act and the regulations are 
being complied with and that safe prac- 
tices are being observed in the operation 
of the equipment. Adequate provision must 
be made for easy internal and external 
inspection of all parts of the heating surface 
of boilers and if this is not done the 
Inspector may require the owner or oper- 
ator to shut down the boiler and remove 
any obstructions hindering a proper inspec- 
tion. Inspection of every boiler before it 
is put into use and annually thereafter is 
required by the Act. 

In addition to the specific requirements 
set out in the regulations, the Chief 
Inspector has general authority to require 
safety appliances, repairs or modifications 
to any pressure equipment, where he deems 
it necessary in the public interest. 

Parts II, III, IV, and V of the regulations 
deal with power boilers, low-pressure heat- 
ing boilers, miniature boilers and unfired 
pressure vessels, respectively. 

The regulations were approved by OC. 
265 on February 11, gazetted February 25. 


New Brunswick Labour Relations Act 

The procedure to be followed with 
respect to applications for revocation of 
certification of a bargaining agent was 
established by an amendment to the rules 
of procedure of the New Brunswick Labour 
Relations Board. The Labour Relations 
Act authorizes the Board to revoke certifi- 
cation where in its opinion the bargaining 
agent no longer represents a majority of 
employees in the unit for which it was 
certified. 

The amendment was approved by O.C. 
54-97 on February 11, gazetted March 3. 


Newfoundland Boiler and Pressure Vessel Act 
Hoisting plants for which the motive 
power is an internal combustion engine or 


electric motor of any horse-power used 
solely in the operation of a mine under 
the Newfoundland Regulations of Mines 
Act have been declared exempt from those 
provisions of the Boiler and Pressure 
Vessel Regulations which deal with the 
certification of boiler inspectors, operating 
engineers and firemen. The effect of the 
amendment to the Boiler and Pressure 
Vessel Regulations is that the operator of 
an internal combustion or electric hoisting 
plant in a mine is not required to hold 
a certificate of competency. 

The amendment was made and gazetted 
on February 16. 


Newfoundland Regulations of Mines Act 


Regulations under the Regulations of 
Mines Act dealing with steam boilers were 
amended to provide for a compulsory 
annual inspection of boilers and pressure 
vessels in mines in Newfoundland. Pre- 
viously, the Minister of Natural Resources 
could require an annual inspection of 
boilers in mines to be made by an in- 
spector appointed under the Boiler and 
Pressure Vessel Act. This provision has 
now been made mandatory and is appli- 
cable to both boilers and pressure vessels. 
As before, an inspector must make a 
written report to the Minister. 


Since the regulations, which were made 
and gazetted February 16, cover pressure 
vessels as well as boilers, as defined in the 
Boiler and Pressure Vessel Act, the sec- 
tions which formerly governed compressed 
air tanks have been removed. 

The earlier regulations prohibited the 
operation of steam engines or boilers by 
any person other than a properly qualified 
person. The new regulations specifically 
require all operators of boilers and pressure 
vessels to hold certificates of competency 
under the Boiler and Pressure Vessel Act. 


Nova Scotia Apprenticeship Act 


Two of the nine trades named in the 
schedule to the Nova Scotia Apprenticeship 
Act, 1952, have been declared trades to 
which the Act applies in certain areas. 
Unlike the former Act, under which desig- 
nation of a trade automatically applied to 
the whole province, the 1952 Act (L.G., 
1952, p. 1364) authorized the Minister of 


Labour to specify the part or parts of the 
province in which the Act should apply 
to any of the trades mentioned in the 
schedule. In this way the application of 
the Act may be confined to areas where 
apprenticeship can, in _ fact, operate 
satisfactorily. 

In two orders dated January 22, gazetted 
February 3, and effective February 15, the 
Minister declared the Act to apply to the 
carpenter trade in the counties of Cape 
Breton, Inverness, Richmond and Victoria 
and to the motor vehicle repair trade in the 
city of Halifax and the town of Dartmouth. 

As a result of these two orders, which 
are the first of this type under the Act, 
no person under 21 may be employed in 
the trade and area specified for longer than 
three months except under a registered 
apprenticeship agreement or except in 
specialized or repetitive work with the 
approval of the Minister. The general 
regulations under the Act (L.G., Feb. 1953, 
p. 291) apply to both trades. Trade regu- 
lations were issued for the mechanical 
branch of the motor vehicle repair trade 
in 1953 (L.G., Jan., p. 123). 


Ontario Apprenticeship Act 
Motor Vehicle Repair Trade 


Amendments to the regulations for the 
motor vehicle repair trade were gazetted 
January 23 as O.Reg. 4/54. In the 
summary appearing in the March issue 
(p. 425), the regulation number was in- 
correctly given as O.Reg. 41/54. 


Saskatchewan Hospitalization Act 


The list of hospital services available 
to beneficiaries under the Saskatchewan 
Hospitalization Act during the calendar 
year 1953 (L.G., March 1953, p. 443) is 
continued for an indefinite period. For the 
past several years the list has been issued 
yearly. The amendment to the regula- 
tions was approved by O.C. 2639/53 on 
December 15, 1953, and gazetted January 2. 

By a further amendment, approved by 
O.C. 450/54 on February 23, the daily 
allowance from the Saskatchewan Hospital- 
ization Fund for services to beneficiaries in 
hospitals outside the province was increased 
from $5 to $7.50, effective from January 1, 
1954. 


Public hospitals operated above rated capacity in five provinces and the territories 


in 1952, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics reports. 


The ratio of beds set up per 100 


capacity was: Saskatchewan 123-0, New Brunswick 121-4, Alberta 108-3, the territories 
106-0, Ontario 102-8, British Columbia 101-7, Manitoba 99.4, Nova Scotia 98-9, Quebec 


98:1 and Prince Edward Island 91.9. 


_- 
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Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


New claims for benefit in January only slightly more numerous than in 
December, numbering 292,623 compared with 292,236, statistics* show 


Initial and renewal claims for unemploy- 
ment insurance benefit received in local 
offices across Canada totalled 292,623 during 
January. This represents very little change 
from the previous month, according to the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics monthly 
report on the operation of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act, when 292,236 initial 
and renewal claims were received. Claims 
filed during January 1953 totalled 223,255. 

Ordinary claimants (including those claim- 
ing supplementary benefit) on the live 
unemployment insurance register on Jan- 
uary 31 numbered 494,831 (411,829 males 
and 83,002 females), compared with 391,033 
(325,286 males and 65,747 females) on 
December 31 and 354,660 (296,414 males and 
58,246 females) on January 31, 1953. The 
number of short-time claimants on the live 
register increased from 35,459 on December 
31 to 48,202 on January 31, the increase being 
concentrated in Nova Scotia and Ontario. 
Claimants on the register categorized as 
“temporary lay-off” decreased in volume on 
January 31, when they numbered 12,975, 
in comparison with a total of 25,009 on 
December 31; almost 50 per cent of the 
“temporary lay-off” claimants on January 
31 were in British Columbia. 

Adjudicating officers disposed of 304,786 
initial and renewal claims during the 
month; in 225,828 of these cases the 
claimants were entitled to benefit. Of the 
78,958 adjudications in which the claimants 
were not entitled, 68,074 were in respect 
of persons unable to establish a benefit year 
because of insufficient contributions. Dis- 
qualifications were imposed in 16,569 cases 
Gincluding 5,676 on revised and supple- 
mentary benefit claims). Chief reasons 
for disqualification were: “voluntarily left 
employment without just cause” 5,065 cases; 
“not unemployed” 3,954 cases; 
capable of and not available for work” 
1,542 cases. 

New beneficiaries 
totalled 197,702, 
during December 
January 1953. 


during the month 
compared with 161,723 
and 163,273 during 


*See Tables E-1 to E-7 at end of book. 
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and “not - 


In a comparison of current employment 
statistics with those for a previous period, 
consideration should be given to relevant 
factors other than numbers, such as the 


opening and closing of seasonal indus- 
tries, increase in area population, influ- 
ence of weather conditions, and the 
general employment situation. 


During January, a total of $23,947,213 was 
paid in compensation for 7,563,898 days 
(including 58,749 disability days), in com- 
parison with $16,882,107 and 5,413,801 days 
(including 49,978 disability days) during 
December, and $17,502,303 and 5,628,881 
days during January 1953. 

For the week January 23-29, an esti- 
mated total of 351,173 beneficiaries received 
a total of $6,522,868 in respect of 2,058,733 
days (including 15,725 disability days), as 
against 218,323 beneficiaries who received 
$4,025,980 in compensation for 1,281,406 
days (including 9,984 disability days) for 
the week December 26, 1953-January 1, 
1954. For the week January 31-February 6, 
1953, a total of 231,331 beneficiaries 
received $4,352,990 in compensation for 
1,395,790 unemployed days. 

The average daily rate of benefit for the 
week January 23-29 was $3.17, compared 
with $3.14 for the week December 26- 
January 1. For the same week last year, 
the average daily rate of benefit was $3.12. 


Supplementary Benefit 


During January, 67,528 claimants ineligible 
for regular benefit had their claims con- 
sidered under the supplementary benefit 
provisions of the Act. Of this number, 
46,536 established their right to benefit in 
either of the two classes, the majority (67 
per cent) qualifying in class 1; 19,548 failed 
to satisfy the minimum requirements and 
the remaining 1,444 established benefit years 
but were disqualified under one or more of 
the provisions of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act or Regulations. Benefit payments 
amounted to $1,202,732. 


eo 


_ Insurance Registrations 

Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission for 
January show that insurance books or con- 
tribution cards have been issued to 
4,508,340 employees who have made con- 


tributions to the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund at one time or another since April 1, 
1953. 


At January 31, employers registered 
numbered 256,285, an increase of 1,313 
during the month. 


Decision of the Umpire under 


the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Complete text published because of its great general interest 


Decision CU-B 1019, March 2, 1954 

The claimants interested in this appeal 
were employed on various construction 
projects in Windsor, Ont., when, on June 2, 
1953, they lost their employment as the 
result of a stoppage of work due to a 
labour dispute at the premises at which 
they were employed. 

According to the evidence adduced, the 
said stoppage of work was brought about 
by the following circumstances :— 

For some months, negotiations had been 
carried on between Local 1494 of the 
International Brotherhood of Painters, 
Decorators and Paperhangers of America 
and The Windsor Builders and Contractors 
Exchange and The Greater Windsor Home 
Builders Association. These negotiations 
related to a demand of the union for a 
new agreement which would have included 
higher wages for the painters. The inter- 
ested parties failed to reach an accord and 
a strike, involving approximately 200 
painters, took place at 8 a.m. on June 2, 
1953. Picketing began at buildings and 
homes under construction which had 
reached the stage where painters, deco- 
rators, ete., had become necessary and the 
other workers, among whom were the 
claimants, refrained from crossing the 
picket lines. 

Following the loss of their employment, 
the claimants filed applications for benefit, 
which were disallowed by the Insurance 
Officer under Section 39(1) (now 41(1) ) of 
the Act because, in his opinion, they had 
become participants in the labour dispute 
by having refused to cross the painters’ 
picket lines. 

From the decision of the Insurance 
Officer, the claimants appealed to a Court 
of Referees. 
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The Court of Referees, after having 
heard representations from union officials 
and others, unanimously set aside the 
disqualification imposed under Section 41(1) 
on the ground that the claimants were 
justified in refraining from crossing the 
picket lines inasmuch as they had a legiti- 
mate fear of reprisals against them, their 
families or material possessions within the 
meaning of the last paragraph of decision 
CU-B 918. 

From the decision of the Court of 
Referees, the Insurance Officer, on August 
19, 1953, appealed to the Umpire. 

Subsequently, Messrs. Brown, Nisbet and 
Burnell, Solicitors and Barristers, Windsor, 
Ont., requested an oral hearing in respect 
of their client, Edgar A. Dennison, who is 
one of the claimants interested in this 
appeal. The hearing was held in Ottawa, 
Ont., on November 19, 1953, and, in addi- 
tion to Mr. G. 8. Nisbet of the said legal 
firm, the following union officials availed 
themselves of the opportunity of making 
representations to me on behalf of the 
other claimants interested in the appeal: 
Messrs. L. E. Wismer, Director of Public 
Relations and Research of The Trades and 
Labour Congress of ‘Canada; William 
Stefanovitch, Business Representative of 
Local 494 of the United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners of America; Roy R. 
Hicks of the Windsor Local of the 
Plumbers’ Union; and Mr. Norman S&S. 
Dowd, Executive Secretary of The Cana- 
dian Congress of Labour. The Insurance 
Officer who argued the appeal was Mr. 
J. D. Durocher. 

* * * 

The status of a worker who refrains from 
crossing a peaceful picket line set up at his 
place of employment as, the result of a 
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labour dispute in which he and his fellow 
workers of the same grade or class have 
no direct interest and to which they have 
not subscribed financially has been often 
discussed by union officials when appearing 
before me on similar cases and has been 
the subject of many decisions. 

Notwithstanding the repeated attempts 
of organized labour to have me depart from 
the stand that my predecessor and I had 
taken on the matter, I have constantly 
maintained the long-established principle 
that refusal to cross a picket line where 
no violence is displayed is evidence of 
participation in a labour dispute within the 
meaning of Section 39 (now Section 41) of 
the Act. 

This attitude, I feel, is reasonable and 
in accordance with the intent of the 
Unemployment Insurance Act. 


When a worker wilfully refrains from 
crossing a picket line and thereby with- 
draws his labour, he, in effect, sides with 
the strikers and adds strength to their 
cause. To rule that in such instance he is 
nevertheless entitled to unemployment 
insurance benefit would provide organized 
labour with a direct and powerful weapon 
to prolong strikes and bring the employers 
to its terms. Section 41 of the Act deals 
with matters which spring from conflicts 
of interest between two parties who are 
contributors to the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Fund and it stands to reason that it 
was not the intent of the legislator that 
money in which both have a proprietary 
interest should be used for the benefit of 
one in the pursvit or the furtherance of an 
economic battle against the other. 


Organized labour has always maintained 
that its members, in view of trade union 
environment and the degradation attached 
to a scab, are morally compelled to respect 
picket lines and for that reason should not 
be estopped from receiving unemployment 


insurance benefit on the ground of 
“participation” in a labour dispute when 
they do so. 


To this argument, I have answered, as 
will have been observed by those who have 
taken the trouble to read my decisions on 
the matter (particularly CU-B’s 918 and 
981) that the weakness of this line of 
reasoning is to confuse the fact of volun- 
tary action with the motives which led 
to it. 

As pointed out in the said decisions, a 
worker has the free exercise of his will 
when he makes a choice between the evil 
of unemployment and that of transgressing 
trade union standards of behaviour, and 
that choice, which is one that members of 
organized labour ¢re frequently called upon 
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to make, cannot, in the eyes of the law, 
be deemed to be involuntary. By the same 
token, the risk of “social stigma” and loss 
of benefits enjoyed because of union 
membership cannot be recognized as justi- 
fication for relief from disqualification, 
precisely because it stems from the free 
election made by the workers to associate 
themselves in a common cause for the 
betterment of their working conditions and 
economic needs. 


The case now before me presents another 
effort to widen the interpretation so far 
given to the word “participation” in 
Section 41 of the Act and this stems from 
a remark which I made in the last para- 
graph of decision CU-B 918, which reads 
as follows:— 

In concluding, I might say that if in cases 
of refusal to cross picket lines where no 
actual violence is displayed, satisfactory 
evidence is adduced that the workers 
refrained from doing so on account of a 
legitimate fear of reprisals against them, 
their families or material possessions, they 


are not participating within the meaning of 
subsection (2) of Section 39 of the Act. 


In singling out this paragraph from the 
context, the Court of Referees has drawn 
the conclusion that where fear of “social 
stigma”, loss of union membership and 
beneficial treatments existed there was a 
legitimate fear of reprisals within the 
meaning of the above quoted excerpt from 
CU-B 918. Obviously, had the Court of 
Referees carefully read that decision it 
would not have failed to realize that the 
word “reprisals” could only refer to 
reprisals of a physically violent nature 
inasmuch as in that very decision I held 
that moral or material considerations of 
that kind could not be recognized by the 
law as justification for refraining from 
crossing a picket line. 

The Court, however, went a step further 
and, on the premise that “where a picket 
line has been established there is always 
risk of trouble occurring under provoca- 
tion”, it concluded that the claimants 
interested in this appeal could be con- 
sidered as having withdrawn their labour 
on account of a legitimate fear of violence 
in one form or another. This line of 
reasoning was also adopted by labour 
representatives at the hearing before me. 

Although the presence of a picket line 
constitutes a possibility of violence, the 
Umpire, as well as the other adjudicating 
authorities under the Act, cannot assume 
that, normally, picketing will result in 
violence. Picketing, when conducted in an 
orderly manner, is permitted by the law. 
To assume that normally it would bring 
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violence is, in effect, tantamount to saying 
that the legislator sanctions violence and 
disturbance of the peace. 

A worker has a legal right to cross a 
picket line if he so desires and this right 
is protected under Section 501 of the 
Criminal Code, which provides that 
“everyone is guilty of an offence .. ., who, 
wrongfully and without lawful authority, 
with a view to compel any other person to 
abstain from doing anything which he has 
a lawful right to do, ... (a) uses violence 
to such other person, or his wife or children, 
or injures his property; or (b) intimidates 
such other person, or his wife or children 
by threats of using violence to him, her 
or any of them, or of injuring his 
property... .” 

There is a well-known legal maxim which 
says that “no one should be heard to set 
up his own wrong doing” and I cannot 
help but feel that organized labour places 
itself in that position when it argues, as 
it did in this case, that there is an inherent 
risk of violence in picketing and, therefore, 
respect of a picket line should not be 
taken as ground for disqualification under 
Section 41 of the Act. 


Apart from having given to decision 
CU-B 918 and particularly to the last 
paragraph thereof a significance which was 
not intended, the Court of Referees has 
obviously overlooked a most important 
requirement of Section 41 of the Act, 
namely, that in order to obtain relief from 
disqualification in cases like the present 
one, a claimant must not only prove that 
he does not personally participate in the 
dispute but also that no other worker of 
his grade or class does so. 


It may happen in exceptional circum- 
stances that a claimant succeeds in estab- 
lishing that he has completely dissociated 
himself from the dispute, has made a 
serious attempt to work and was compelled 
to withdraw his labour on account of a 
reasonable and bona fide fear of reprisals 
of a physically violent nature. This, how- 
ever, does not relieve him from the burden 
of proving that he met also the require- 
ment laid down by the law in relation to 
his grade and class of workers. 


Under Section 41, unemployment insur- 
ance benefits are to be granted not indis- 
criminately to a mass of workers but only 
to those who are selected one by one and 
found to possess the necessary qualifica- 
tions for entitlement thereto. 


I might say in the final analysis and 
aside from any legal considerations, that the 
chief weakness of the Court’s decision is its 
seeming lack of realistic appraisal of the 
case. The Court’s finding, which in effect 
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is that all the non-striking tradesmen, be 
they carpenters, millwrights, pipefitters, 
instrument men, etc., refrained from cross- 
ing the peaceful picket lines on account 
of a genuine fear of violence, can hardly 
be considered reasonable in the light of all 
the circumstances of the case. It might 
be understandable that in isolated cases an 
individual, or a small group of workers 
having different ideologies or interests to 
those of a larger group, may fear reprisals 
of violence if he or it were to take a step 
which would tend to jeopardize the inter- 
ests of the majority, but I cannot conceive 
in this case that if the carpenters, mill- 
wrights, pipefitters and all the other trades- 
men had really wanted to dissociate them- 
selves from the fate of the striking workers 
they would nevertheless have refrained 
from crossing the picket lines because of a 
genuine fear of reprisals of violence. 


Is it not logical to assume, since they all 
belong with the painters to unions affiliated 
to The Trades and Labour Congress, that 
their action in refraining from crossing the 
picket lines was prompted entirely by the 
spirit of brotherhood which bound them? 
Is it not further logical to assume, as so 
aptly suggested by the Insurance Officer at 
the hearing before me and _ notwith- 
standing a statement to the contrary made 
by the business agent of the painters’ local 
that, had they decided to show up for 
work, the painters, in view of the same 
spirit, would not have resorted to force? 
The following article, which is taken from 
a union publication printed in Windsor and 
which comments on the decision of the 
Court of Referees, serves to illustrate my 
point :— 


(Ford Facts, August 29, 1953) 
Local 200, UAW-CIO 


PICKET LINE RESPECTED 
PAINTERS WIN UIC RULING 


A recent decision handed down by an 
Unemployment Insurance Court of Reterees 
with reference to claims of workers following 
a strike at the Hydro Steam Plant favoured 
the workers of the Painters Union A.F.L. 
This decision will be of significant impor- 
tance to the whole labour movement here in 
Canada and will no doubt be appealed by 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission. 


Previous to the decision, Unemployment 
Insurance Authorities had disallowed claims 
Err workers who declined to cross a picket. 
ine, ° 

Local 200 can well remember this decision 
when they did respect the office workers 
picket line. The feeling in Ottawa before 
this ruling was that a man had to provide 
proof that his fear of personal violence if he 
crossed the picket line was genuine before a 
claim would be paid by the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission. This decision was an 
important one and will bear watching by all 
labour unions here in Canada. 
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Much. significance has been attached to 
a statement made by claimant Edgar A. 
Dennison that he had tried to cross the 
picket line and had been told in no 
uncertain terms that there would be trouble 
if he were to do so. I have noted, how- 
ever, that the same claimant, in a sworn 
affidavit dated July 10, 1953, which was 
submitted to the Court of Referees in 
support of his appeal, stated that the picket 
line had been established by the painters 
at his place of employment “for the pur- 
pose of notifying the public and all trades- 
men that the painters’ local was on strike”. 
In any event, even if I were to consider, 
which I am not prepared to do, that 
Dennison has proved that his fear of 
violence was genuine and reasonable, I 
could not overlook the fact that he has 


failed to establish that all the other workers 
of his grade or class had the same fear. 

The counsel for the said claimant has 
argued that a finding of facts by a local 
Court of Referees is binding on appeal 
upon the Canadian Umpire. I might say 
that such a finding is only binding when 
supported by substantial and competent 
evidence, which is lacking in this case. 

In conclusion, I wish to point out 
as I did in CU-B 918 that the language 
and context of Section 41 of the Act 
cannot be strained to include exemptions 
equivalent to the exercise of what virtually 
could become an economic blockade by 
organized labour. 

For all those reasons, the appeal is 
allowed. 


Workmen's Compensation Bulletin Now Available 


Amendments were made in 1953 to the 
Workmen’s Compensation Acts of seven 
provinces, the most significant changes 
being in Nova Scotia, Ontario, Saskat- 
chewan and in Manitoba, where a general 
revision of the Act was made following a 
review by a legislative committee appointed 
in 1952. 

The amendments are described in some 
detail in the 1953 edition of the Depart- 
ment of Labour publication, Workmen’s 
Compensation in Canada, A Comparison of 
Provincial Laws, which is now available 
for distribution. 


Brought up to date annually, with an 
introductory section summarizing in some 
detail changes made by the Legislatures 
during the current year, the bulletin 
discusses the principal features of the ten 
provincial workmen’s compensation laws, all 
of which are of the collective liability type. 
Under these Acts, the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board collects assessments from 
the employers covered by the Act (who 
are grouped in classes and assessed accord- 
ing to the hazard of the industry), forming 
an Accident Fund out of which compensa- 
tion and medical aid are paid to injured 
workmen or their dependants. Thus com- 
pensation for accidents is made a Charge 
on employers collectively rather than the 
liability of the individual employer. 
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The bulletin deals with the scope and 
coverage of the laws, their administration 
by the Workmen’s Compensation Boards, 
the waiting period, medical aid, rehabili- 
tation, accident prevention, accidents 
occurring outside the province and other 
matters. Tables facilitate a comparison of 
the benefits payable in all provinces to 
workers disabled through an _ industrial 
accident or disease or to their dependants 
in case of death. The occupational diseases 
for which compensation is payable are also 
set out in tabular form. 

The bulletin also reviews briefly the two 
federal compensation laws, the Government 
Employees Compensation Act and the 
Merchant Seamen Compensation Act. 
Benefits under the latter Act were raised 
by Parliament in 1953. Workmen’s com- 
pensation ordinances of the Yukon and 
Northwest Territories and certain other 
legislation making the employer individually 
liable for the payment of compensation are 
also noted. In Ontario and Quebec, public 
corporations and large companies, such as 
railway, shipping, telegraph and telephone 
companies, are individually liable to pay 
compensation. 

The bulletin can be obtained for 10 cents 
a copy from the Publications Division, 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
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Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during February 


Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 

During February the Department of Labour prepared 77 wage schedules for inclusion 
in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and its 
Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 57 contracts in these categories was 
awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to trade 
unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of the 


contract. 

(The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading 
provide that:— 

(a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not 
exempted from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation 
of the work, wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by 
provincial legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 

fc) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; 

(d) no employee shall be discriminated against because of his race, national origin, 
colour or religion, nor because the employee has made a complaint with respect to such 
discrimination.) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 
Contracts awarded in February for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were 


as follows:— 

Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
Defence Production (January Report)......... 173 $356,796 .00 
Set MCE caer vc aOd cdisait > aivteesaietecrisleh «3 +S il 48,799.34 
icguielhten a Wel: Ee ee, Pe eee oe 1 5,928.00 


(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment provide that:— 

(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen, and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those 
established by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 

(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district 
or, if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 

te) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district or in excess of fair 
-and reasonable hours; 

(d) no employee shall be discriminated against because of his race, national origin, 
colour or religion, nor because the employee has made a complaint with respect to such 
diserimination.) 


wage schedules are thereupon included 


The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Govern- 
ment contracts for works of construction 
and for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment contain provisions to secure 
the payment of wages generally accepted 
as fair and reasonable in each trade or 
classification employed in the district 
where the work is being performed. 

The practice of Government depart- 
ments and those Crown corporations to 
which the legislation applies, before 
entering into contracts for any work of 
construction, remodelling, repair or demo- 
lition, is to obtain wage schedules from 
the Department of Labour, showing the 
coalleable wage rate for each classifica- 


tion of workmen deemed to be required 
in the execution of the work. ‘These 


with other relevant labour conditions as 
terms of such contracts to be observed 
by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in 
contracts for the manufacture of supplies 
and equipment because it is not possible 
to determine in advance the elassifica- 
tions to be employed in the execution 
of a contract. A statement of the labour 
conditions which must be observed in 
every such contract is, however, included 
therein and is of the same nature and 
effect as those which apply in works of 
construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s 
Tair Wages and Hours of Labour legis- 
lation may be had upon request to the 
Industrial Relations Branch of the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
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Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during February 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Deep River Ont: Bedard-Girard Ltd, Construction Ltd, construction of storm 
installation of electrical distribution system. sewer & outlet. Cold Lake Alta: Burns & 


Goderich Ont: Nuway Buildings Ltd, con- 
struction of houses. Petawawa Ont: M Barr 


Dutton Concrete & Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of houses. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Bedford Basin N S: Horton Steel Works 
Ltd, construction of tank & tower. Green- 
wood N S§: International Water Supply 
Ltd, construction of well, RCAF Station. 
Halifax N S: Bryant Electric Co Ltd, 
remodelling electrical sub-station, HMC 
Dockyard. Camp Cagetown N B: H C 
Greenlaw Ltd, construction of National 
Employment Service office. McGiuney 
N B: Ashfield Construction Co Ltd, exten- 
sion to existing hydrant system, Magazine 
area. Montreal P Q: Canadian Comstock 
Co Ltd, installation of outside electrical 
services, DND (Army), Chabanel St; Otis 
Elevator Co Ltd, supply & installation of 
freight elevator, Command Supply Depot. 
Nicolet P Q: Royalmount Construction Co 


Ltd, construction of residual & other 
related work to complete Proof Range. 
Valcartier P Q: Union Quarries & Paving 
Ltd, resurfacing of road, Artillery Proof 
Experimental Establishment. Val D’Or 
P Q: Northland Construction Co Ltd, in- 
stallation of complete water supply & 
sewage systems, RCAF Station. London 
Ont: Sterling Construction Co Ltd, con- 
struction of mess & barrack blocks, 
Wolseley Barracks. Ottawa Ont: Lorenzo 
Contracting Co Ltd, installation of water- 
mains & services, Connaught Ranges. 
Comox B C: Seymour Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of standard explosive 
storage accommodation bldg. 


Building and Maintenance 


McGivney N B: The Steel Co of 
Canada Ltd, construction of security fence. 
Renous N B: Caldwell Construction Co 
Ltd, extension to garage bldg, RCN 
Magazine. St Hubert P Q: Cresswell- 
Pomeroy Ltd, supply & installation of fly 
screens, RCAF Station. Clinton Ont: 
Ellis-Don Ltd, renovation of OR mess 
bldg No 10. Hagersville Ont: The Hagers- 
ville Asphalt Paving Ltd, repairs to road 
surfaces. North Bay Ont: Imperial Metal 


Weatherstrip Co & Winsco Mfg Ltd, supply 
& installation of fly screens, RCAF Station. 
Toronto Ont: Design-Craft Ltd, refurbish- 
ing, construction & dismantling of booths, 
Canadian International Trade Fair (1954) 
CNE Park. Rivers Man: Peter Leitch 
Construction Ltd, rehabilitation of ablution 
areas, CJATC. Sea Island B C: J T 
Devlin & Co Ltd, interior painting of 
hangars & leantos. 


National Harbours Board 


Montreal Harbour P Q: Charles Duran- 
ceau Ltee, raising wharf aprons to shed 
floor levels at sheds 13, 15 and 15 exten- 
sion; Miron & Freres Ltd, paving the river 


end of Jacques Cartier pier, section 18. 
Vancouver Harbour B C: The Day Com- 
pany of Canada Ltd, installation of dust 
control system at grain elevator No 3. 


National Research Council 


Ottawa Ont: Sirotek Construction Co, 
construction of service tunnel to new gate 
house, Montreal Road Laboratories; 
Robertson Construction & Engineering Co, 
construction of extension to hydraulics 


laboratory, Montreal Road Laboratories; 
W H Yates Construction Co Ltd, con- 
struction of service tunnel, sewer & water — 
lines for several bldgs, Montreal Road 
Laboratories. 


Northern Affairs and National Resources 


Between Castlegar B C & Trail B C: Western Water Wells Ltd, drilling work on* 
Columbia River. Nelson-Fernie District B C: Western Water Wells Ltd, drilling work on 


Duncan, Kootenay & Elk Rivers. 
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Department of Public Works 


Portugal Cove Nfld: Concrete Products 
(Newfoundland) Ltd, wharf improvements 
& construction of roadway approach. 
Charlottetown P E I: Bruce Stewart & Co 
Ltd, *renewals & repairs required to Dredge 
“PWD No 9”. Arisaig N S: Chisholm 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of 
groyne & dredging. Liverpool N S: Walker 
& Hall Ltd, construction of wharf. Chatham 
N B: Miramichi Foundry & Machine Works 
Ltd, *renewals & repairs required to Dredge 


“PWD No 12”. Montreal P Q: George 
Hardy Ltd, construction of bldg for 
National Film Board. Ste Anne de 


Bellevue P Q: Dominion Sprinkler Co, 
installation of automatic sprinkler systems, 
etc, Nurses’ Residence, Ste Anne’s Hospital. 
St Godefroi P Q: Andre Lacroix, wharf 
extension. Ottawa Ont: General Equipment 
& Supplies Co, linoleum flooring, No 5 


Temporary Bldg, for Economics & Research 
Branch, Dept of Labour; George A Crain 
& Sons Ltd, alterations to No 9 Temporary 
Bldg, Sussex St; George C Graves Con- 
struction Co Ltd, alterations to No 5 
Temporary Bldg, Economics & Research 
Branch, Dept of Labour; Universal Electric, 
installation of fluorescent lighting, Cana- 
dian Bldg. Toronto Ont: Richard & B A 
Ryan Ltd, new partitions, counters, etc, 
RCAF recruiting office, 27 St Clair Ave 
East. Cloverdale B C: Allan & Viner 
Construction Ltd, erection of public bldg. 
Fraser River B C: Coast Quarries Ltd, 
improvements & extension to north arm 
breakwater. Ucluelet West B C: W E 
Bond, trestle approach to fishermen’s floats. 
Vancouver B C: Allied Builders Ltd, *con- 
struction & delivery of steel dredge tender 
to attend portable suction dredge. 


Department of Transport 


Bonavista Nfld: Tower Co Ltd, prefab- 
rication & erection of dwellings. Port aux 
Basques Nfld: Greenall Bros Ltd, prefab- 
rication & erection of dwellings. Toronto 
Ont: Pullam Construction Co Ltd, con- 
struction of rawinsonde tower at Toronto 
Island Airport (Hanlan’s Point). Baker 


Lake N W T: Tower Co Ltd, prefabrication 
& erection of dwellings. Fort Smith 
N W T: Greenall Bros Ltd, prefabrication 
& erection of warehouse. Norman Wells 
N W T: Greenall Bros Ltd, prefabrication 
& erection of dwellings & rawinsonde bldg. 


Book Lists Standards Set by Provincial Law 


During 1953, protection provided for 
workers under minimum wage laws in- 
creased, particularly in four of Canada’s ten 
provinces, according to the 1958 revision of 
the bulletin Provincial Labour Standards. 
The book is now ready for distribution. 

The four provinces in which important 
changes were made were Saskatchewan, 
Quebec, Newfoundland and Nova Scotia. 
In Saskatchewan, the provincial Minimum 
Wage Act was expanded to cover the entire 
province. In the larger centres, the 
minimum wage is now $26 a week, while 
the minimum rate for the rest of the prov- 
ince is $24.50 weekly. In Quebec, General 
Minimum Wage Order 4 was revised to 
bring about an increase in the minimum 
rate for workers in the smaller centres. 
The general minimum rates are now 51, 
46, and 41 cents an hour for the three 
zones in the province. In Newfoundland, 
the first order under the Minimum Wage 
Act went into effect and established a 
minimum rate of 50 cents an hour for male 
workers 18 years of age and over in all 
occupations except farming and market 


gardening. Nova Scotia set a minimum 
rate of 35 cents an hour for women workers 
in the fish processing industry. 

Other important changes during the year 
were made in benefits under the provincial 
Workmen’s Compensation Acts. The 
monthly allowance for widows in Ontario 
was raised from $50 to $75 and children’s 
allowances went up from $12 to $25. In 
Manitoba, children’s allowances were raised 
from $12 to $20, and in Nova Scotia, they 
increased from $15 to $20. For orphans, 
the allowance is now $30 a month in Mani- 
toba and Nova Scotia, and $35 in Ontario. 

Provincial Labour Standards, revised 
annually by the Legislation Branch of 
the Department of Labour, contains infor- 
mation on the standards set by various 
provincia] labour laws, including the school- 
leaving age in the ten provinces, the 
maximum daily and weekly hours of work, 
annual paid vacations, statutory holidays, 
and provisions for a rest-day each week. 
It can be obtained from the Publications 
Division, Department of Labour, Ottawa, at 
ten cents a copy. 
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Premium Pay Conditions for 


Plant Workers in Manufacturing 


Vast majority of plant workers in Canadian manufacturing industries 
paid higher than straight-time rates for work outside normal hours; 
most common rate for work after regular daily hours: time and one-half 


The vast majority of plant workers in 
Canadian manufacturing industries receive 
higher than straight-time rates when called 
upon to work outside their normal working 
hours, according to the annual survey of 
working conditions conducted by the 
Economics and Research Branch of the 
Department of Labour as of April 1, 1953. 

The rate most commonly paid for work 
performed after regular daily hours is time 
and one-half. This rate is also predominant 
for week-end work, although a substantial 
group of employees receive double time for 
work on Sunday or alternative seventh day. 
For work required on paid statutory holi- 
days, double time or double time and one- 
half are commonly paid. 

The survey covered 6,385 manufacturing 
establishments employing 802,377 plant 
workers. Not all these establishments 
reported having an overtime policy. 


Overtime and Holiday Pay Policies 


Nine-tenths of the plants reported their 
policy as to overtime rates paid after 
regular daily or weekly hours. Most plants 
(about two-thirds) also reported a policy 
for work on Sunday (or alternative seventh 
day) and for work on paid statutory holi- 
days. Only about half reported a special 
policy for Saturday work, while less than 
a quarter reported on rates for “unpaid” 
holidays. 


Overtime During the Week—Although 
the policy of paying time and one-half rates 
for overtime after standard daily hours is 
very widespread, about one-third of the 
manufacturing establishments having such a 
policy qualify it by stipulating that the 
employee receives premium rates only if 
the total number of hours he works in the 
week exceeds the weekly standard. 

Where premium rates for overtime are 
payable only after weekly hours have been 
worked, the wage-earner who works over- 
time on a given day and takes an equivalent 
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amount of time off during the same week 
receives only straight-time pay for all hours 
worked during that week. From an 
employee’s standpoint, therefore, the pay- 
ment of premium rates after daily hours is 
to be preferred to payment after weekly 
hours only. On the other hand, the employer 
may consider the latter practice to have 
some value as a check on absenteeism. 
The payment of premium rates on a basis 
of daily rather than weekly hours was, in 
1953, slightly more common than in 1949, 
the earliest year for which comparable 
figures are available. 

Ninety-two per cent of the workers in 
the plants surveyed were eligible for time 
and one-half after daily or weekly hours. 
Most of the others received straight-time 
or were in plants which did not report on 
overtime policy. It is significant, however, 
although an overwhelming proportion of 
workers were eligible for time and one- 
half, that only 75 per cent of the plants 
reported having this policy. This would 
imply that time and one-half predominates 
in the larger plants but that an appreciable 
proportion of the smaller plants have a 
policy less favourable to the workers. 

The survey did not seek to ascertain the 
extent of the practice of paying time and 
one-half for a specified number of hours 
and then double time for work performed 
thereafter; but 342 establishments with 
67,000 workers volunteered the information 
that they followed this policy. 


Week-end Work—The survey indicates 
that in most plants which have the five- 
day week, work performed on Saturday (or 
sixth alternative day) is treated for pay 
purposes on much the same basis as over- 
time during the week. Thus time and one- 


half is the rate customarily provided, — 


although a very few plants pay double time. 
Most of the plants on a 54 or 6-day week 
did not report a special policy for Saturday 
work. 
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For work on Sunday or alternative 
seventh day of the week, time and one- 
half was reported by 30 per cent of the 
establishments employing almost half the 
workers in the survey. Double time was 
reported by one-quarter of the establish- 
ments, covering one-third of the workers. 


Statutory H olidays—Employers were 
asked to report their pay policy for two 
types of statutory holidays. An unpaid 
statutory holiday is one that is observed 
by closing of the plant, but for which the 
employee must forego his usual day’s pay. 
A paid holiday is one on which the 
employee is not required to work but for 
which he gains his day’s pay just as though 
he were working a normal day. 

The vast majority of establishments give 
a number of paid holidays but many also 
observe others for which wages are not 
paid unless work is performed. For 
example, 71 per cent of the establishments 
covered in the survey observe eight or more 
statutory holidays but only 44 per cent of 
the establishments pay for eight or more 
such days. Less than one-quarter of the 
establishments stated their policy with 
regard to a situation where an employee is 
required to work on an unpaid holiday. 
Where information was given, the most 
commonly reported rate was time and one- 
half, with 10 per cent of the establish- 
ments employing 16 per cent of the workers 
having this policy. Thus, while for the 
majority of workers an unpaid holiday is 
merely a day when they are deprived of the 
opportunity of earning a day’s pay, those 
required to work sometimes derive benefit 
in the form of premium rates from the 
fact that it is a holiday. In about 7 per 
cent of the establishments having 6 per 
cent of the workers, those required to work 
were eligible for straight-time rates only. 

For work on paid statutory holidays, 
higher than straight-time rates were 
reported by about 60 per cent of the estab- 
lishments, which employed 85 per cent of 


Time and One-Half 


the workers. Double time, or a higher rate, 
was the practice in about 46 per cent of 
the plants (more than 70 per cent of the 
workers) and triple time was reported in 
a few cases. The basic consideration in 
any discussion of pay for work on a paid 
holiday is that a full day’s pay is gained 
by employees who do not report for work. 
Those who may be required to work, then, 
and are paid double time, are actually 
receiving only straight-time for work per- 
formed, in addition to the straight-time pay 
they would have received for the day even 
if they did not work. Similarly, double 
time and one-half for work on a paid 
statutory holiday means time and one-half 
for work performed, plus the pay which 
would have been received without being 
present at work. On the other hand, it 
would appear that employees who are paid 
at less than double time for work on a 
paid holiday are actually receiving less than 
their regular rate of pay for work per- 
formed, since a full day’s pay would be 
gained even if they did not work. How- 
ever, it may sometimes be the case that 
even though it is not reported, compensat- 
ing time off is given in conjunction with 
straight-time; in such cases the rate for 
work on a paid statutory holiday may, in 
effect, be double time although only 
straight-time is reported. 


Premium Pay Practice by Province 

There were few major differences among 
the provinces in regard to premium pay 
policy of manufacturing establishments. 
For overtime after daily or weekly hours, 
and also for work on Saturday or alter- 
native sixth day, the predominant practice 
in all provinces was time and one-half. For 
work on Sunday, time and one-half or 
double time was the practice in the largest 
proportion of establishments. The propor- 
tion of establishments by province (with 
proportion of employees in these establish- 
ments) reporting time and one-half and 
double time for Sunday work is as follows:— 


Double Time 


Establishments Workers Establishments Workers 

% % % % 
Newfoundland 4... -.5h ,cee eee 25 74 30 13 
Prince Edward Island............ we 29 49 
Nova ‘Scotia’ ..¢ ac0 (8. see eee 20 40 31 46 
New. Brunswick... eae 2a 50 23 23 
Quebec... :...2 sac 2 eee 23 36 aT 39 
Ontario.:.,: .<.. Sel eee eee ee 34 56 20 wal 
Manitobat.. . :.cisn.antereeeee ee 22 21 24 Wy 
Saskatchewan ..... hos. qeeeees 41 43 26 38 
Alberta.~. 5:%...<.l. pce ack ee ee 31 33 30 52 
British Columbia <1, o. conte tees 38 59 36 32 
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A large majority of establishments in all 
provinces did not give information as to 
pay practice affecting employees required 
to work on unpaid statutory holidays. In 
those establishments which gave informa- 
tion, a premium rate of time and one-half 
or double time was more common than 
straight-time throughout all provinces. 


Time and 
One-Half 
Est. Emp. 

; % Te 
Newfoundland ............. ll 5 
Prince Edward Island...... ys “ 
DUO Res SCOGEE 2 «Ga kia dk iera | vias 7 4 
New Brunswick ........... 8 ° 18 
QUSDSS cai tis betes ods we yi 13 
WNUATIObs. va2) ceed. Gaeews 12 12 
Maritoba® oh: Coes ta cere 15 ry 
Saskatchewan ............. 19 ll 
LOE TOR Pee ees oe eae it ae 22 19 
British Columbia .......... 13 13 


Premium Pay Practice by Industrial Group 


Overtime practice among the various 
industrial subdivisions of manufacturing was 
time and one-half in the vast majority of 
cases. Payment for work on Saturday or 
alternative sixth day was also at time and 
one-half, although the proportion replying 
to this part of the question was smaller 
than to that enquiring about overtime as 


Food and Beverages 
Tobacco & Tobacco Products 
Rubber Products 
Leather Products 
Textiles (except Clothing) 
Clothing, Textiles & Fur 
Wood Products 
IPaMem Me lOCUCCH IS, te ag ase at ootre « Hales witin's 
Printing, Publishing & Allied Industries.... 
Tron and Steel Products 
Transportation Equipment 
Non-Ferrous Metal Products 
Electrical Apparatus & Supplies 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products 
Products of Petroleum & Coal 
Chemical Products 
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For work performed on paid statutory 
holidays, double time was most common in 
all provinces but Saskatchewan, where 
double time and one-half predominated. 

The incidence of the three most common 
premium rates for work on paid statutory 
holidays shown provincially in the 
following table:— 


is 


Double Double Time 
Time and One-Talf 

Est Emp. Est Emp. 
% % % % 
18 8 10 49 
36 17 7 18 
26 53 3 3 
27 29 10 28 
27 36 ll 25 
25 35 19 34 
29 42 16 19 
10 12 58 7 
28 38 13 20 
32 24 19 43 

such. There was a greater incidence of 


time and one-half for Sunday work than 
double time in all groups except Tobacco, 
Printing and Publishing, Iron and Steel, 
Transportation Equipment and Petroleum 
Products. The following table shows, for 
17 subdivisions of manufacturing, the pro- 
portion of establishments (and employees) 
in which time and one-half and double 
time were reported for Sunday work:— 


Time and One-Half Double Time 


st. mp Est. mp. 
%o % % To 
28 33 20 39 
10 2 a5 81 
63 7 22 21 
17 25 5 5 
41 68 15 18 
16 27 5 10 
36 60 12 12 
65 87 16 9 
10 9 59 68 
34 45 45 45 
24 39 31 53 
33 56 28 18 
45 68 32 a7 
39 64 23 24 
37 21 38 71 
38 54 25 30 
22 31 20 33 


For work on paid statutory holidays, 
double time was most commonly reported 
in 15 of the sub-divisions of manufacturing. 
Only in groups manufacturing textiles and 
paper products was another overtime rate 
more common. In these industries double 
time and one-half was predominant. In 
the manufacture of electrical apparatus and 
supplies, an equal number of establish- 
ments reported double time and double 
time and one-half, but the larger number 
of employees were in establishments report- 
ing the latter rate. Although the largest 
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proportion of establishments in the printing 
and publishing group (43 per cent) with 44 
per cent of the employees gave double time 
as their reward for work on paid holidays, 
it is interesting to note that 15 per cent 
of the establishments in this group with 
28 per cent of the employees reported triple 
time. At the other extreme were 22 per 
cent of the establishments in the paper 
products group with one-third of the 
workers reporting time and one-half for 
work on paid holidays. 
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Prices and the Cost of Living’ 


Consumer Price Index, March 1, 1954 

The consumer price index dropped one- 
fifth of a point between February and 
March to the lowest point since July 1953 
and to the same level as in February last 
year. It declined from 115-7 to 115-5. 

Lower food prices and a slight decline 
in clothing costs were responsible for the 
downward movement of the index; they 
were only partially offset by small advances 
in prices for shelter, household operation 
and other commodities and services. 

The food index moved from 111-7 to 
110-7 as lower prices for all cuts of beef 
and most fresh vegetables outweighed in- 
creases in cured pork, apples, oranges, and 
a sharp advance in the price of coffee. 

The clothing component moved down 
0:2 points to 109-8, reflecting small 
decreases in four of the five sub-group 
indexes. 

A change in the household operation 
index from 117-5 to 117-6 was largely the 
result of higher prices for soaps, and 
laundry and dry-cleaning services. 

A similarly small change in other 
commodities and services from 116-5 to 
116-6, followed fractional advances in the 
automobile operation component as well 
as street car and bus fares. 


*See Tables F-1 to F-6 at end of book. 


The shelter index advanced 0-2 points to 
125-6 as a result of an increase in rents. 

The index one year earlier (March 2, 
1953) was 114-8. Group indexes on that 
date were: food 111-6, shelter 122-5, 
clothing 109-7, household operation 116-7, 
and other commodities and services 115-2. 


City Consumer Price Indexes, February 1, 1954 


Changes in food prices and rents were 
mainly responsible for advances in seven 
of the ten, regional consumer price indexes 
between January 2 and February 1; the 
indexes for the other three regional cities 
declined. 

Coffee and some meats were higher in all 
cities while mixed changes were reported 
for fruits and vegetables. Increased rents 
were recorded in all cities except St. John’s 
and Vancouver. 

Slight decreases for a few cotton items 
of men’s wear and nylon hosiery were 
reflected in lower clothing indexes in four 
cities. Household operation series showed 
no change in six cities and only slight 
movements in three. Higher fuel wood 
prices in Vancouver resulted in a more 
significant advance in that city. Predom- 
inant changes recorded in other commodi- 
ties and services were increases in toilet 
soap prices, higher hospital rates in five 
cities and decreases in automobile tire 
prices. 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FROM JANUARY 1949 


Index 1949= 100 
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Regional consumer price index point 
changes between January 2 and February 1 
were as follows: Halifax +0-6 to 113-8; 
Saint John +0-°4 to 115-8; Saskatoon- 
Regina +0°3 to 113-5; Ottawa +0-2 to 
115-5; Vancouver +0-2 to 116-4; Montreal 
+0-1 to 116-8; Winnipeg +0-1 to 115-0; 
St. John’s —0-2 to 102-47; Toronto —0-:1 
to 117-6; Edmonton-Calgary —0-1 to 114-3. 


Wholesale Prices, February 1954 


Canada’s general wholesale price index 
receded 0-4 per cent from 219-8 to 219-0 
between mid-January and mid-February, 
reflecting small declines in seven of the 
eight major groups. The largest decrease 
was recorded by non-ferrous metals, which 
moved down 0°8 per cent to 164-3 in 
response to lower prices for copper, lead, 
zinc, gold and silver. 

The textile products group, at 233-3 in 
February, was 0:5 per cent below the 
January level of 234-5, as increases in raw 
cotton and domestic raw wool were out- 
weighed by decreases in cotton yarns, 
cotton fabrics, cotton knit goods, worsted 
yarns, wool cloth and imported raw wool. 

A loss of 0-4 per cent in animal 
products, from 245-0 in January to 243-9 
in February, was attributable to decreases 
in livestock, fresh meats, fowl, raw furs, 
milk products, hides and fishery products; 
eggs, cured meats, and lard and tallow were 
the only sub-groups to show increases in 
this interval. 

Wood products declined 0-4 per cent 
from 284-5 to 283-4 as lower prices for 
newsprint, woodpulp, spruce and hemlock 
lumber more than offset advances in fir 
and cedar lumber. The vegetable products 
index eased 0°3 per cent from 201-3 in 
January to 200-6 in February when lower 
prices for wheat, flour, vegetable oils, cocoa 
butter and raw rubber outweighed in- 
creases in livestock feeds,. fresh and dried 
fruits, potatoes and green coffee beans. 


Tron products, at 215-9, was 0-1 per cent 
below the January level, largely in response 
to price decreases in pig iron and cast iron 
scrap which overbalanced a small advance 
in hardware. Mixed price tendencies in 
rolling-mill products reflected lower base 
prices and revisions of size extras. 

Price declines in fertilizers and certain 
inorganic chemicals lowered the chemical 
products index 0-1 per cent to 175-3 in 
February. 

Non-metallic minerals, the only group to 
register a gain between January and 
February, advanced 0-1 per cent from 179-3 
to 179-4 as increases in hollow building 
tile and hydrated lime proved more in- 
fluential than declines in lubricating oil, 
imported crude oil and sulphur. 

The composite index of Canadian farm 
product prices at terminal markets receded 
0-3 per cent to 208-8 from the January 
level of 209-4. Animal products accounted 
for the change as livestock, mainly steers 
and lambs, fowl and eastern milk for cheese 
manufacture registered losses. These out- 
weighed advances in eggs, hogs and eastern 
wool and moved the animal series down 
0-6 per cent to 264-7. Field products rose 
0-3 per cent to 152-9, increases in potatoes 
and grains proving of more importance than 
a decline in Ontario hay. 

The residential building materials index 
declined 0-2 per cent from 277-3 to 276-7, 
reflecting price decreases for lumber, elec- 
trical equipment, copper pipe and galvan- 
ized sheets. An advance in roofing 
materials resulted from slightly higher 
prices for cedar shingles. Decreases in 
structural lumber, copper pipe, electrical 
outlet boxes, certain steel items and 
gypsum lath combined to outweigh in- 
creases in building tile and hardware and 
the non-residential building materials index 
dropped 0-1 per cent from 123-2 to 123-1. 


Family Food Expenditure Slightly Higher in Second Half of 1953 


Family food expenditure in the census 
metropolitan areas of Halifax, Montreal, 
Toronto, Winnipeg and Vancouver, taken 
together, was only slightly higher in the 
second than in the first half of 1953, 
according to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. Average expenditure for the five 
cities combined was $6.83 per person per 


—— 


tIndex on base June 1951=—100. 


week for the second half, $6.78 for the first 
half of the year. 

The figures result from the Bureau’s con- 
tinuing sample survey of urban food expen- 
ditures. The survey is restricted to families 
of two adults, two adults and one to four 
children, three adults, three adults and one 
child, and four adults; and to families with 
an annual income between $1,800 and $6,500. 
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Strikes and Lockouts 


Canada, February 1954* 


Fewer workers were involved and less 
time was lost in work stoppages during 
February than in any month since May 
1953. More than 90 per cent of the idle- 
ness in February was caused by disputes 
in the gold and copper mining industry 
in northern Ontario and Quebec that began 
in 1953. All strikes in this industry were 
terminated by the end of the month. 

Wages and related benefits were the 
central issues in 14 of the 17 stoppages in 
existence during February, causing nearly 
all the idleness. Of the other disputes, 
two arose over causes affecting working 
conditions and one over dismissal of 
workers. 

Preliminary figures for February 1954 
show 17 strikes and lockouts in existence, 
involving 4,631 workers, with a time loss of 
52,270 man-working days, compared with 24 
strikes and lockouts in January 1954, with 
10,619 workers involved and a loss of 
156,969 days. In February 1953 there were 
19 strikes and lockouts, 3,757 workers in- 
volved and a loss of 23,777 days. 


Based on the number of non-agricultural 
wage and salary workers in Canada, the 
time lost in February 1954 was 0:06 per 
cent of the estimated working time; 
January 1954, 0-19 per cent; February 
1953, 0-03 per cent; the first two months 
of 1954, 0-12 per cent; and the first two 
months of 1953, 0-03 per cent. 

Of the 17 disputes during February 1954, 
two were settled in favour of the employers, 
eight were compromise settlements and one 
was indefinite in result, work being resumed 
pending final settlement. At the end of the 
month six stoppages were recorded as 
unterminated. 

(The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in a footnote to Table 
G-1 nor does it include strikes and lockouts 
about which information has been received 
indicating that employment conditions are 
no longer affected but which the unions 
concerned have not declared terminated. 
Strikes and lockouts of this nature still in 
progress are: compositors, etc., at Winnipeg, 
Man., which began on November 8, 1945, 
and at Ottawa and Hamilton, Ont., and 
Edmonton, Alta., on May 30, 1946; wait- 
resses at Timmins, Ont., on May 23, 1952; 
and garage workers at Saint John, N.B., 
on February 9, 1953.) 


Great Britain and Other Countries 


(The latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries is 
given in the Lasour GAZETTE from month 
to month. Statistics given in the annual 
review and in this article are taken from 
the government publications of the countries 
concerned or from the International Labour 
Office Year Book of Labour Statistics.) 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


According to the British Ministry of 
Labour Gazette, the number of work stop- 
pages in Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland beginning in December 1953 was 
122 and 18 were still in progress from the 
previous month, making a total of 140 
during the month. In all stoppages of 
work in progress, 1,080,500 workers were 
involved and a time loss of 1,115,000 days 
caused. 

Of the 122 disputes leading to stoppages 
of work which began in December, seven, 
directly involving 1,060,300 workers, arose 
over demands for advances in wages, and 
36, directly involving 3,600 workers, over 
other wage questions; three, directly in- 


*See Tables G-1 and G-2 at end of book. 
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volving 2,000 workers, over questions as to 
working hours; 20, directly involving 5,300 
workers, over questions respecting the 
employment of particular classes or persons; 
and 56, directly involving 5,400 workers, 
over other questions respecting working 
arrangements. 


Australia 

The Marchi Bulletin of Employment 
Statistics of Australia reported a total of 
382 work stoppages resulting from indus- 
trial disputes during the third quarter of 
1958, involving 176,924 workers, with a time 
loss of 359,597 days. 


United States 

Preliminary figures for January 1954 
show 250 work stoppages resulting from 
labour-management disputes beginning in 
the month, in which 80,000 workers were 
involved. The time loss for all strikes and 
lockouts in progress during the month was 
1,000,000 man-days. Corresponding figures 
for December 1953 were 200 stoppages 
involving 80,000 workers and a loss of 
1,400,000 days. 


Publications Recently Received 


in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not 
for sale by the Department of Labour. 
Persons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. Publica- 
tions listed may be borrowed, free of 
charge, by making application to the 
Librarian, Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
Students must apply through the Library 
of their institution. Applications for loans 
should give the number (numeral) of the 
publication desired and the month in which 
it was listed in the Lasour GazertTe. 


List No. 68. 


Accidents 


1. Illinois. Department of Labor. 
Division of Statistics and Research. 
Annual Report on Compensable Work 
Injuries, 1952. Part 1. Work Injuries 
reported. Springfield, 1953. Pp. 24, 38. 


2. U.S. Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. Bureau of Transport Economics 
and Statistics. Summary and Analysis of 
Accidents on Steam Railways in the United 


States . . . Calendar Year 1951. Wash- 
neton, GEA, 1982. Pp: 121; 
Agriculture 

3. International Labour Office. Defini- 


tion of the Term “Plantation”. Second item 
on the agenda. Geneva, 1953. Pp. 36. At 
head of title: Report II. International 
Labour Organization. Committee on Work 
on Plantations. Second session, Havana, 
1953. 

4. U.S. Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics. Labor and Power used for Farm 
Enterprises, Mississippi, 1950, by Q. Martin 


Morgan and Reuben W. Hecht. Wash- 
ington, 1953. Pp. 31. 
Economic Conditions 

5. Commonwealth~ Consultative Com- 


mittee on South and South-East Asia. 
The Colombo Plan for Co-operative Eco- 
nomic Development in South and South- 
East Asia. Progress report ... New Delhi, 
October 1953. London, H.MS.O., 1953. 


Pp 110: 
6. Manitoba. University. Commerce 
Club. Some Wartime LEconomic and 


Financial Problems. Edited by Phyllis 
M. Hutchins. With a foreword by Prof. 
W. F. Lougheed. Winnipeg, 1943. Pp. 148. 


Emigration and Immigration 


7. Canada. Parliament. Senate. 
Standing Committee on Immigration and 
Labour. Proceedings of the Standing 
Committee on Immigration and Labour to 
whom was referred the Bill “—Q5”, intituled: 
“An Act to amend the Canadian Citizen- 


ship Act”. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1953. 
2 Volumes. 
8. Canada. Parliament. Senate. 


Standing Committee on Immigration and 
Labour. Proceedings ...on the Operation 
and Administration of the Immigration Act, 
etc. Ottawa, King’s Printer, 1951. 2 
parts. Hearings held on Feb. 22 and 
March 8, 1951. 


Employees--Training 

9. British Iron and Steel Federation. 
Education and Training in the Iron and 
Steel Industry. Fifth Training Conference, 
1952. London, 1952. Pp. 47. 

10. British Iron and Steel Federation. 
Education and Training for Management 


in the Iron and Steel Industry. Sixth 
Training Conference. London, 1953, 2 
parts. 


11. Canadian Industrial Trainers Asso- 
ciation. Research Committee. IJdentifica- 
tion of Need for Training—Preliminary 
Planning. January 1954. Montreal, 1954. 
Pp. 4. 

12. Daffern, G. N. Performance 
Appraisals; an Aid in Industrial Training. 
Montreal, Canadian Industrial Trainers’ 
Associations, 1953. Pp. 14. 

13. Victoria. Apprenticeship Commis- 
sion. Twenty-Fourth Annual Report for 
Year ended 30th June 1952. Melbourne, 
Government Printer, 1952. Pp. 29. » 


International Labour Organization 


14. International Labour Office. Gen- 
eral Report, prepared for the Building, 
Civil Engineering and Public Works Com- 
mittee. Geneva, 1953. 2 Volumes. At 
head of title: Report I, Item (a) and (b) 
—Item 1 (c) International Labour Organ- 
ization. Building, Civil Engineering and 
Public Works Committee. Fourth session, 
Geneva, 1953. Contents—v.1. Effect given 
to the conclusions of the previous sessions. 
—vy2. Recent events and developments in 
the construction industry. 
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15. International Labour Office. Gen- 
eral Report, prepared for the Coal Mines 
Committee. Geneva, 1953. 3 Volumes. At 
head of title: Report I, Item 1 (a) and 
(b)—Item 1 (c). International Labour 
Organization. Coal Mines Committee. 
Fifth session, Dusseldorf, 1953. Contents. 
—yv.l. Effect given to the conclusions of 
the previous sessions—v.2. Miners’ pen- 
sions—v.3. Recent events and develop- 
ments in the coal-mining industry. 

16. International Labour Office. Gen- 
eral Report, prepared for the Committee 
on Work on Plantations. First item on 
the agenda. Geneva, 1952., i. 19538. 2 
Volumes. At head of title: Report I-I, 
Item 1 (a) and (b) International Labour 
Organization. Committee on Work on 
Plantations. Second session, Havana, 1953. 
Report I, Item (a) and (b) bears subtitle: 
Effect given to the conclusions of the First 
session. 

17. International Labour Office. Gen- 
eral Report, prepared for Inland Transport 
Committee, Geneva, 1958. 1 Volume. At 
head of title: Report I. International 
fabour Organization. Inland Transport 
Committee. Fifth session, Geneva, 1954. 
Contents—Item 1 (c) Recent events and 
developments in inland transport. 

18. International Labour Office. Gen- 
eral Report, prepared for the Petroleum 
Committee. First item on the agenda. 
Geneva, 1952. 2 Volumes. At head of 
title: Report I-I. Item 1 (a) and (b). 
International Labour Organization. Petro- 
leum Committee. Fourth session, The 
Hague, 1952. Report I, Item 1 (a) and 
(b) bears subtitle: Effect given to the 
conclusions of the previous sessions. 

19. International Labour Office. Gen- 
eral Report, prepared for the Textile Com- 
mittee. First item on the agenda. Geneva, 
1953. 2 Volumes. At head of title: Report 
I. International Labour Organization. 
Textiles Committee. Fourth _ session, 
Geneva, 1953. Contents—y.1. Effect given 
to the conclusions of the previous sessions. 
—v.2. Recent trends and developments in 
the textile industry. 


Labour Bureaus 


20. Ireland (Erie) Factory Inspection 
Service. Report for 1952. Dublin, Sta- 
tionery Office, 1953. Pp. 16. 

21. Kenya. Labour Department. Annual 
Report, 1951. Nairobi, Government Printer, 
19525 (epmol. 

22. U.S. Department of Labor. The 
Department of Labor; its history and aims. 
Washington, 1953. Pp. 22. 
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23. U.S. Department of Labor. Forty- 
First Annual Report of the Secretary of 
Labor, Fiscal Year, 1953. Washington, 
G.P.O., 1953. Pp. 91. 


Labour Conditions 


24. Canada. Department of Labour. 
Working and Living Conditions in Canada. 
Fourth ed. Prepared .. . in consultation 
with the Department of Citizenship and 
Immigration. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 
1953- oPp. al. 

25. International Labour Office. Con- 
ditions of Employment in Road Transport. 
Second item on the agenda. Geneva, 1953. 
Pp. 109. At head of title: Report II. 
International Labour Organization. Inland 
Transport Committee. 5th session, Geneva, 
1954. 

26. International Labour Office. Health 
and Social Services on Plantations. Fourth 
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A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1.—ESTIMATED DISTRIBUTION OF CANADIAN MANPOWER 


(Thousands of persons 14 years of age and over) 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


Week ended January 23, 1954/Week ended December 12, 1953 
Total Males Females| Total Males | Females 
Total civilian non-institutional population............ 10,129 5,044 5,085 10,115 5,040 5, 075 
‘A. Givilian labour f0roe.¢ «4.02 334.55 009 ty unvercicas too 5,242 4,056 1,186 5,275 4,082 1,193 
Persons at Work: .......cteeckse eptedree ane teniees 4,823 3,680 1,143 4,972 3,818 1, 154 
BY RIG QP MUO: Fis oun deen snnea vb te 4,465 3,471 994 4,550 3,567 983 
Less than 35 hours...........++ 358 209 149 422 251 171 
Usually work 35 hours or more... 172 143 29 236 181 55 
(a) laid off for part of the week 11 me Me 13 10 * 
(b) on short time.........ce00s jams ae 54 42 12 52 41 ll 
(c) lost job during the week................. 2 * be e = 
(d) found job during the week.............. ig se ss a “ of 
le) ‘bad weather’. d<scc ct scene xape ence es 42 41 * 30 30 * 
LS OO oT Se OE I ne oe Br ee 28 19 24 25 19 ¥ 
(ce), industrial disptite..ad, 6. cetc-erts viene > be = * . 
Ch) "Aca OR, 4: b..a4 bana ceotbon oes “scenes - ‘2 ~ 15 2 a 
(8) KObDOI...5 2 disks s wa cae eckeree aa eee ae eee 28 25 ~ 94 68 26 
Usually work less than 35 hours............... 186 66 120 186 70 116 
Persons with jobs not at work.................+: 139 121 18 113 91 22 
Usually work 35 hours or more...>..........-- 135 117 18 110 89 21 
(a) laid off for fall week. o .cn co cnscce scenes 23 21 by 25 20 bs 
CB) CDad wenbhoer’ sc. .u) tes a} saiaccaekenohed 24 24 bs be * 
CO) MUNERG ov seen dace be uteatak te deta Aer eee 55 45 10 52 41 ll 
(a) indostrial dieputes..< S02 s ee. ee oc cae * i - bs ~ “ 
(8): vaetiodingg 545s wana wb seu’ demtnairae sb 14 10 -d > bs s 
TE): OBDOS. ie n5sa shoe eat on Uaen ores eae 13 11 12 10 . 
Usually work less than 35 hours............... “4 oi ig * * “ 
Persons without jobs and seeking work (1)....... 280 255 25 190 173 17 
B. Persons not in the labour force..................- 4,887 988 3,899 4,840 958 3,882 
(a) adapay unable or too old to work.. 177 119 58 174 116 58 
(b) keeping house. s¢dsnnad «hcoineaah <n ntens's 3,388 be 3,383 3,386 * 3,383 
(8) POIs 6 BOHOOL.;. «cee ares suse eer ier es 682 359 323 663 354 309 
(d) retired or voluntarily idle............... 617 491 126 599 472 127 
(@) ‘obhetia joo eon sk arta ee Peas tae 23 14 * 18 13 * 


(1) Included here are only those who did not work during the entire survey week and were reported looking for work. 
For all those who were reported as seeking work during the survey week, see Table A-2, 


* Less than 10,000. 


TABLE A-2.—PERSONS LOOKING FOR WORK IN CANADA 
(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


Week ended January 23, 1954 | Week ended December 12, 1953 


Seeking | Seekin Seeking | Seeking 
Total |Full-Time|Part- Time Total |Full-Time!Part-Tim e 
Work Work Work Work 
Rene Peers ey Hee ee ee | oe . 
otal looking for works........ .<su<s0ceeeeeeeeeneee 296 269 27 | 
Without jobs....... 280 257 23 
Under 1 month. 83") ;.1:s siete Wteaaulemiacie 
1— 3 months UBL fi as. veieeam es Mere ea 
4—'G- months, «i... odsk caw opie oe ee ee 3B: i|\.e «detect ts wae adele 
MES TOBCHS:, 6.0.0.5 1e se cobieisvcs aR ee en aN OREM eer. c 155 SOPRA 
d5——1USimonths.. 3. !. 011 <sunic ates Sea ileal PP nici (Ge Sco 
JOAN OVEF os scide css cnus waweecan eine nee ee Oo es scepter rae reer Peer 
WOK Adee cle oy esis ees sacs cattle eine eee eee 16 2 * 
114 HOUTA no <-sv:3.> «isc ee .? 
1B—84 HouMsyic sc... «<<. «sneean el See eee * “3 i, 
* Less than 10,000. 
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TABLE A-3.—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTIONS, WEEK ENDED JANUARY 23, 1954 
(Estimates in thousands) 


P.E.I. Man 
—_ Canada Nfid N.S. Que Ont. Sask B.C 
N.B. Alta 
The Labour Force 
TS OG OONOR Fy ssh Len av ivens dumber ness 5,242 90 394 1,522 1,926 892 418 
Roricultural, ssc le wae. ee tee es 764 . 40 193 205 309 17 
Non-Agrichléural......0evscceveverses 4,478 90 354 1,329 1,721 583 401 
VEN C™ ae) aes ge Sea eae Ba 4,056 72 318 1,162 1,454 728 322 
AGTUPUIGULAL, casienciocagny esse bo mais 740 Z 37 191 195 301 16 
CUA MPICUIGUTAl cos. cssdedecesccbee 3,316 72 281 971 1,259 427 306 
Wem Alay erste es 9 sce e dine dene ne ce 1,186 18 76 360 472 164 96 
FA EST ERS ee eae ae * = * 10 “¢ . 
Non-Agricgltural. 0s.0cccccsncsanveves 1,162 18 73 358 462 156 95 
NL MOU Say ian ches tid evae Cadeaus tees te 5,242 90 394 1,522 1,926 892 418 
DG LE ORIN Cac ncda ei uh noc naaebe.ee 2a th 501 12 37 185 160 79 28 
B18 VOUEC tystati ws hlekesse sv antnee 700 15 49 235 239 116 46 
Ree I tic uhirn ves eee aa har rs oe 2,438 40 176 708 894 413 207 
BOMWG8 ORIG So cvs bis ececséiweveces ceve 1,399 21 107 358 545 246 122 
Ds WOME STE OVENS 5 <scc noc rrnsee ves 04 2 25 36 88 38 15 
Persons with Jobs 
All status groups... 4,962 83 362 1,425 1,845 859 388 
RIGS; nkeyae ks 3,801 66 288 1,074 1,380 698 295 
Females......... 1,161 17 74 351 465 161 93 
Agricultural....... vee 755 “ 39 191 202 307 16 
Non-Agrioultural. .......cccdeescesess 4,207 83 323 1,234 1,643 552 372 
eI Gd el OEP x OS 3,782 70 268 1,114 1,502 493 335 
CAE RARE A ee eer 2,719 54 204 791 1,073 349 248 
ORIRIGS Scotian Ae sok BUTE BUC e vce 1,063 16 64 323 429 144 87 
Persons Without Jobs and Seeking Work 
SEE OROM. Won seeds ote Wats pends OHA ae Rte 280 a 32 97 81 33 30 
Persons not in the Labour Force 
ERG D OXON oa poe tac aris Bonini a. 9 acm wees 4,887 150] . 458 1,332 1,554 936 , 457 
MAGN a..3etiae ty as cv enteakieecs tsps 988 51 99 245 264 212 117 
Manigles secre ok te ides ose eke.eat 3,899 99 359 1,087 1,290 724 340 
* Less than 10,000, 
TABLE A-4.—DISTRIBUTION OF ALL IMMIGRANTS BY REGION 
Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 
: Par B.C. Canada | Adult 
Month Atlantic | Quebee | Ontario | Prairies eon Total Malas 
Deamon LOCAL Anes cid era ee Rigins's s8'0:bo 4 2,777 18,005 48, 607 17,904 7,924 95,217 89,044 
Witte a Nett IS OS oc Se ete ae eee te 2,198 13,575 39,041 12,975 6,123 73,912 30,700 
PORTE OLA ade ghee acuus odxh ban x'stne ook oy 3,928 46,033 104, 842 25,165 14,423 194,391 95,818 
MODo POU devs acie's.csietse'sie 60-0 mime welileCaet 6a 4,531 35,318 86,059 23,560 15,030 164,498 66, 083 
NUE LOU ec Nienaceavote stip ake 5 ompas 4,049 34,294 90,120 27,208 13,197 168, 868 68, 269 
Re AT ANUEI Ts tae hacleie.s Oswapioes on 6.0 ey 50 1,541 4,493 1,052 744 8,080 3,116 
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TABLE A-5.—DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS ENTERING CANADA BY OCCUPATIONS 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


wo 
a wo. 
3 s8|q Ba] 20 
Mont} co = 3 =. en a3 8 § 
10) 1 ~_ — 
ci £-5 | ‘5_ 5 Hs | 382] e 5 
B.g a $s 5.9 s we | 3's 3 2 5 
ee | 8 g|/es| 8 3s |f6/$85/| 5] @ 
& a) 2 g| ss 3 5 | S24 ° o 3 
aS c Seles a " Sm|sedg] 6 a $ 
af Ly Zo] o§ a & 7) ao 6 3 S ° 
sh | 5 |ed | de] & < |ES/3e0/ 816 5 
LORI—0 Ofal Ni occsiscaniies Wweeceae 4 OOS) BS SIT. cnivc chub nbn be eee BB 0G. Ee Avianca ths cio 5,402) 114,786 
MD —"Tie tel Aik c onlts ie cmon ee ] DOI. <-taa bal te oiecie bs wleeiee 16, G7 Lh..f cs dancsemsshecmee 1,526) 85,029 
1063—Tiotal eo oscs ce den ses eo ’ 6,339) 1,855] 3,185/13,766) 17,250 879) 26,492\10,380 966} 91,133 
1954— January ee 372 86 169 808 461 29 1,086 570 55 4,321 


Due to changes in occupational classifications, comparisons with earlier periods cannot be made for all groups. 
Where possible, comparisons are indicated in the above table. 


B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1.—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 
($ Millions) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


: Utilities, 
Agr icul- Transport- | Finance, Binal 
. ee Veswniey, Manu- Construc- Cc coon ltd ery Stet Tages ote Total 
Fishing, facturing tion pm “sa ; a ee 2 
rapping, : come 
Mining i oi ment) 

1943—Average............. 32 168 21 86 78 14 399 

1944—Average............. 33 171 17 95 83 13 412 

1945—Average............. 35 156 19 100 90 13 413 

1946—Average...........+. 41 147 25 114 103 14 444 

1947—Average............. 42 177 34 134 114 uly 518 

1948—Average............. 49 203 41 154 131 19 597 

11949—Average,........... 49 214 47 169 147 21 647 

1950—Average............. 55 231 47 180 156 24 693 

1951—Average............. 70 270 52 208 178 28 806 

1952—Average............. 76 299 62 230 197 31 895 

1953—Average............. 73 326 70 |- 251 218 33 971 

206 T July. is voce bavicans 71 273 55 212 179 30 820 

ARBUBE 7 0) cee 72 277 60 214 180 29 832 

September........... 76 282 61 217 182 29 847 

October ae ciples Veta 81 280 60 219 188 30 858 

November..,........ 83 280 60 223 191 30 867 

December........... 81 286 52 222 188 29 858 

1952—January atte ames oF 79 279 49 215 188 29 839 

February... ¢st.ciece a 80 284 47 216 193 29 849 

Marohi Sits sawessaen 74 290 48 218 193 29 852 

ATI ee oe eet ache 63 291 53 222 193 30 852 

BY por eccis centers oe 69 292 60 227 197 30 875 

TORS Ae tele» cadena oes 71 292 61 231 200 30 885 

DLV NN a Sooners 71 294 70 234 201 31 901 

Ng UBG ISR cscs aekss 78 304 75 234 197 31 919 

September........... 80 312 74 236 198 31 931 

Octobatinwccciris: 82 314 77 239 202 32 946 

November........... 83 318 75 242 202 32 952 

December........... 76 322 62 245 205 32 942 

1953—January.........0000. 71 317 58 247* 203 32 928 

WODWarvose ch tenes 69 322 56 235 207 31 920 

Marol sane ges «i. he patie. 61 325 57 236 213 32 924 

DA SLI cde is ali cord 61 326 63 253* 213 33 949 

BYES P RE y oe actere 69 328 72 249 219 32 969 

JUNO, Cae eee aa caee de 75 328 72 253 218 33 979 

Du NO veouivien, 17 325 76 255 219 34 986 

ATUL iy Kant he oa ces! ese 80 328 81 256 215 33 993 
September........... 81 333 82 258 224 34 1,012 _ 

otobarpi- sisi y'<-. 78 328 83 259 227 p 34 1,009 

November,.......... 77 324 76 258 227 33 995 

December sosieossces 72 330 69 257 228 33 989 


1 Includes Newfoundland, since 1949. _* Includes retroactive wage payment to railway employees. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


TABLE C-1.—EMPLOYMENT INDEX NUMBERS BY PROVINCES 


(Average calendar year 1949 = 100) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employees having 15 or more employees—At January 1, employers 
in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,474,050. 


Year and Month 


SON R a cay veh bees dedage ss 
OT ee | Oe a ne Pian 
SORA VOPARG. SY... bas vod +s vde adele 3's 
ROP AMOI Fis Casbah aan iecnde ds 
ee ee Oe ae eee 
TON ANOOR BB oo 'se 5 shred deaes Ro Zhde ss 
BUSA VORRR Oi oi 3  Sehs + se dees 
Jan. Ue A00Ri fs vee detox < ss Sar ee 
Jan. Be RO sik ca st iitiaalet. Medd vie 
Feb. Ed, POOR cuts Seek esas Soaks 
Mar, Be OOO « 355. deat he vie ds Bade oe 
Apr. WaenGn ind ah ehh ss conithaed eds 
ay PERL MA ea a a es ee 
June Be COOK. fue tak oscar esd 
July ROU ay Ont as ave cake Caen 
Aug. Rebar e ae cee oe ts on sic iors 
Te ea ee ae eee 
Oct. veh Be ay heat el gee ar 
fe FR. Soa beep ti da ape ee ale ga 
Dec SE Od eae eee at Vers a cereee es 
Jan. Be eee ee en ee 


Percentage Distribution of Employees of 


ax eng Establishments at January ; 


ad 
z iC 
a 3 g | 
= 
Py 3 2 g E F | 
3 0 
g | F gee g : 7 
CI 2 aor ° 2 I] 
oO Z AS Zz Zz ie 
as eer 93-3} 92-1) 104-3) 97-8 
90.2). z78. 102-6; 99-6) 105-2) 101-2 
100-0)...... 100-0; 100-0) 100-0) 100-0 
0 ere 110-3) 95-6) 102-6) 100-5 
108-8) 111-7 112-6) 100-3) 109-0) 109-2 
111-6) 130-2 123-2) 104-0) 109-5) 113-4 
113-4) 140-9 116-4) 101-2) 101-4) 112-8 
109-4} 112-3 111-6) 100-1) 115-2) 111-3 
113-0) 132-4 116-7} 99-3) 107-8) 113-8 
110-3) 125-3 110-8} 101-0) 100-6) 110-6 
110-0) 117-8 103-7} 97-9) 98-6) 109-7 
110-0} 122-4 104-0; 96-9) 96-6) 108-5 
110-9} 133-6 108-3} 97-4) 94-8) 109-1) 
112-4) 144-1 118-8} 100-7} 99-6) 111-8 
114-9) 154-7 119-6} 103-9) 100-4) 113-7 
115-6) 156-6 124-6] 104-2) 105-4) 114-0 
116-6) 156-0 124-7} 104-0) 107-1) 115-6 
116-9) 157-4 119-8} 104-7} 102-2) 116-2 
115-9) 149-8 125-2) 103-9) 101-9/ 116-3 
114-1} 141-2 121-1) 100-2) 102-3) 114-6 
110-2) 125-4 105-8) 97-8) 99-4) 108-9 
00-0 1-5 0:2} 3-4 2-4) 28-4 


| Manitoba 


Saskatchewan 


SESsses 
ShSomSaN 


a 


o—_ 
S 
ao 
© 


113-5 
106-2 
105-7 
105-7 
109-2 
115-1 
119-7 
123 +3 
123-3 
123-9 
124-1 
122-7 


British Columbia 


| Alberta 


SEESSex 
Or eee 
<a 
S 


at ek tt 


Nore:—The percentage distribution given above shows the proportions of employees in the indicated provinces, to 
the total number of employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the latest date. 
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TABLE C-2.—_EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 
(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


Industrial Composite! Manufacturing 
Index Numbers Index Numbers 

Year and Month Rg apy RRS peer a, Wate A 7? wore 

pape rf i Westiy’ (Waceannl et ee Wookly’ |Wanesand vnewaee 

ae Payrolls | Salaries es NS Payrolls | Salaries herman 

$ $ 

1947—Average...........000005 95-7 80-7 84-2 36.19 97-2 80-4 92-6 36.34 
1948—Average.............000% 99-7 93-2 93-2 40.06 100-1 92-6 92-5 40.67 
1949—Average.............000 100-0 100-0 100-0 42.96 100-0 100-0 100-0 43.97 
1950—Average...............-- 101-5 106-0 104-4 44.84 100-9 106-2 105-1 46.21 
SODI—AVOURgG. 2.0, 5. aiis oe woh coe 108-8 125-6 115-5 49.61 108-0 126-1 116-6 51.25 
1952—Average.........-eeceeee 111-6 139-7 126-0 54.13 109-3 140-3 127-6 56.11 
19583—Average..........eceeee 113-4 151-5 133-4 57.30 113-3 152-4 134-2 59.01 
Jan. Ler LRGs chemin sec 109-4 128-0 117-4 50.42 104-4 123-2 117-9 51.82 
Jan, 113-0 141-6 125-3 53.81 111-4 139-1 124-9 54.92 
Feb. 110-3 145-6 132-0 56.72 111-9 149-7 133-8 58.82 
Mar. 110-0 147-0 133-6 57.40 112-7 151-9 134-8 59.25 
Apr. 110-0 146-7 133-4 57.33 112-9 152-6 135-2 59.43 
May 110-9 148-2 133-9 57.52 113-1 152-9 135-2 59.43 
June 112-4 151-5 134-4 57.72 113+4 154-0 135-2 59.43 
July 114-9 154-5 134-0 57.57 114-7 155-0 134-5 59.16 
Aug. 115-6 155-3 133-9 57.52 114-4 153-9 134-0 58.93 
Sept. 116-6 157-0 134-1 57.61 115-6 155-4 133-8 58.83 
Oct. 116-9 158-7 135-3 58.11 115-2 157-1 135-8 59.69 
Nov. 115-9 157-4 135-3 58.14 113-1 155-0 136-4 59.98 
Dec. 114-1 154-9 135-3 58.13 110-9 152-8 137-1 60.29 
Jan, 110-2 145-9 131-9 56.67 108-3 144-5 132-8 58.39 


1 Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
fae pi and val estate and (9) Service, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recre- 
ational service). 
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TABLE C-3.—AREA AND INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS 
AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


; Index Numbers (1949 = 100) Average Weekly 
Area and Industries — | Wages and Salaries, 
EMPLOY MENT } PAYROLLS in Dollars 
Jan. 1) Dec. 1) Jan. 1 | Jan. 1) Dee. 1, Jan. 1 | Jan. 1 Dee. 1) Jan. 1 
1954 1953 1953 1954 1953 1953 | 1954 1953 1953 
(a) Provinces 
125-4 141-2 132-4 173-6 205-1 175-1 51.97 54.54 49.64 
| 105-8 121-1 116-7 135-0 157-5 147-3 42.98 43.84 42.85 
} 97-8 100-2 99-3 126-2 132-0 128-0 48.25 49.26 46.43 
| 99-4 102-3 107-8 128-2 131-9 134-1 48.80 48.80 47.57 
108-9 114-6 113-8 143-5 155-2 142-6 54.12 55.62 61.75 
112-6 114-8 114*5 149-6 156-3 142-4 58.7 60.28 55.35 
104-8 108-8 106-7 134-5 140-7 131-2 54.64 55.03 52.52 
115-9 122-7 113-5 154-2 162-0 142-7 55.12 54.71 52.30 
124-7 130-1 125-7 162-4 174-9 155-1 7.83 59.71 55.10 
103-7 107-1 106-4 141-0 152-2 136-2 62.03 64.85 58.50 
CAR Ae ihn oe otto ee cen ox dat tele 110-2 114-1 113-0 145-9 154-9 141-6 56.67 58.13 53.81 
109-6 118-7 115-6 | 138-6 156-7 141-0 40.76 42.52 39.24 
97-7 98-6 105-7 124-0 133-5 132-7 59.58 63.55 58.90 
115-1 119-1 120-0 147-8 154-4 145-4 45.70 46.15 43.02 
107-1 100-4 110-2 133-3 127-5 128-7 44.67 45.56 41.96 
107-6 112-3 108-8 139-1 152-9 134-6 45.89 48.33 44.30 
100-6 101-0 108-4 123-5 134-6 128-2 44.28 48.08 42.42 
98-1 104-2 97-4 125-2 136-9 119-4 52.48 53.97 50.46 
70-9 73+1 88-9 97-0 96-4 114-2 53.19 51.22 50.01 
111-3 115-0 113-2 145-2 156-0 139-7 54.46 56.67 51.85 
109-2 110-6 111-4 142-9 146-1 135-2 51.15 51.88 47.62 
101-7 102-5 98-3 140-6 142-1 122-1 61.97 62.14 | 55.63 
155-9 118-2 142-8 201-0 143-2 156-9 65.68 61.70 56.04 
158-5 161-3 154-5 220-4 245-4 211-6 63.44 69.40 62.30 
112-4 117-0 124-7 “49-8 156-8 153-4 65.58 65.96 60.84 
121-1 123-4 119-0 163-7 170-1 149-4 59.84 61.00 55.90 
108-2 110-8 111-4 140-1 149-3 137-5 60.07 62.51 57.61 
78-6 79-7 98-4 100-3 103-4 122-2 55.91 56.84 54.33 
104-8 107-3 110-1 141-8 149-0 137-7 53.19 54.55 49.06 
102-7 110-9 106-6 131-0 149-6 133-6 51.87 54.89 50.91 
137-7 138-9 133-5 183 +3 186-3 173-0 71.25 71.80 69.28 
110-9 113-1 113-0 147-1 153-4 144-7 53.83 55.05 52.04 
114-9 119-2 124-0 166-0 181-0 157-3 70.22 73.84 61.90 
107-7 104-5 111-0 137-2 142-7 128-2 64.15 68.83 58.61 
123-3 131-1 134-8 160-2 169-8 173-5 66.22 66.02 65.76 
115-9 120-2 114-9 151-7 160-7 144-9 58.99 60.18 57.23 
101-8 106-2 105-1 133-1 139-4 132-9 51.92 52.12 49.49 
115-5 119-2 116-0 159-0 160-5 146-5 52.67 51.50 48.61 
116-8 125-6 114-7 159-7 172-8 146-1 51.04 51.34 47 63 
140-3 148-4 142-2 187-3 206-3 179-9 54.40 | 56.64 51.67 
129-0 133-1 126-0 169-1 180-1 158-8 55.17 56.93 52.76 
102-0 103-1 103-5 138-0 141-2 131-0 59.27 59.99 55.51 
113-5 | 113-5} 110-9 | 150-6} 158-0] 141-9 | 55.17 | 57.90 53.90 
(c) InpusTRIES 
4 chiefly logging)............. 109-1 124-6 129-5 162-8 186-1 187-6 59.56 59.58 57.59 
reef Sacro z Ree acat Sas hom WeOr x opr 103-6 105-1 114-9 137°3 147-4 146-0 68.12 72.01 65.46 
Manuasterts oF + tay ie Re 108-3 110-9 111-4 144-5 152-8 139-1 58.39 60.29 54.93 
Wiraiie CeO0Gs ui aicns «<6 app hors 118-9 120-0 121-8 158-2 166-3 152-2 62.50 65.06 58.84 
Non-Durable Goods.............. 99-1 103-1 102-1 130-9 139-5 126-7 54.14 55.49 50.83 
ECOUBBIUCEION NE tig ak cece eid wn.cet «5 106-3 122-7 111-3 143-0 183-2 135-3 55.68 61.81 51.51 
ASO AE, storage, communi- 

Di» Seer Ran eae RE a 108-4 111-5 108-9 138-6 142-4 134-9 61.40 61.31 59.58 
Public utility, operation... net HM 111-8 113-2 108-2 156-6 158-1 143-4 66.96 66.76 63.45 
HES BRR Sy Pet TS Le 119-5 120-3 120-4 159-0 157-0 150-9 49.22 48.27 46.29 
Finance, insurance and real estate Gee oe 123-8 123-7 123-1 154-6 153-8 145-6 | 52.72 52.50 50.06 
SPE I ORR ot RA TA 106-6 | 108-4 | 106-1} 189-5 | 148-0] 126-2| 87.79} 38.11 34.83 
Industrial composite.................. 110-2 | 114-1} 113-0 | 145-9} 154-9 | 141-6 | 56.67 | 58.13 53.81 


1 Includes wood products, iron and steel products, transportation equipment, non-ferrous metal products, electrical 
a and supplies and non-metallic mineral products. The non-durable group includes the remaining manufacturing 
ustries. 
2 Mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants and business and recreational services. 
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Tables C-4 to C-6 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. 
They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to 
C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 


TABLE C-4.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING 
(Hourly-Rated Wage Earners) Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


All Manufactures Durable Goods Non-Durable Goods 
Year and Month 2 | Average | Average Average | Average Average | Average 
5 emg | Hourly | Weekly pad Hourly | Weekly 5 ng Hourly | Weekly 
ours | Earnings | Wages ours | Earnings! Wages ours | Earnings| Wages 
No. cts. | $ No. cts. $ No. cts. $ 

1945—Average...... 44-3 69-4 | 30.74 44-7 76-7 34.28 43-7 60-7 26.53 
1946—A verage.. 42-7 70-0 | 29.87 42-8 76-4 32.70 42-6 63-8 27.18 
1947—A verage 42-5 80-3 34.13 42-7 87-2 37.23 42°3 73-4 31.05 
1948—A verage 42-2 91-3 38.53 42-3 98-4 41.62 42-0 84-0 35.28 
1949—A verage. . 42-3 98-6 41.71 42-5 106-5 45.26 42-0 90-6 38.05 
1950—A verage...... 42-3 103-6 43 .82 42-5 112-0 47.60 42-2 95-2 40.17 
1951—Average...... 41-8 116-8 48.82 42-0 125-8 52.84 41-7 107-2 44.70 
1952—Average...... 41-5 129-2 53.62 41-6 139-8 58.16 41-3 117-4 48.49 
1953—Average...... 41-3 135-8 56.09 41-6 147-1 61.19 | 40-9 122-9 50.27 
‘Jan. J5+1052. 50, 38-1 127-1 48.43 38-3 136-4 52.24 37-9 116-8 44.27 
wo Anis~) WAG 1058;5.00. 38-3 134-0 51.32 38-5 144-5 55.63 38-2 121-8 46.53 
Feb. 1, 1053..... 41-9 134-2 56.23 41-9 145-7 61.05 41-8 120-8 50.49 
Mar | i ae 42-1 134-4 56.58 42+4 146-3 62.03 41-7 120-7 50.33 
Apr. Tunak. 8 42-1 134-9 56.79 42-3 146-7 62.05 41-8 121-3 50.70 
May ay lope te. 41-8 135-5 56.64 42-2 146-8 61.95 41-5 122-4 50.80 
June 1, 1053; v4: | 41-7 135-9 56.67 42-1 146-8 61.80 41-3 123-1 50.84 
July 1, 1953..... 41-3 136-2 56.25 41-9 147-0 61.59 40-8 123-5 50.39 
Aug. ¥°.10638 7. <<. 41-0 136-0 55.76 41-4 147-1 60-90 40-6 123-4 50.10 
Sept. 27 1053. >. 41-0 135-7 55.64 41-3 147-3 60.83 40-6 123-0 50.18 
Oct. 1 ae br eee 41-5 136-6 56.69 41-9 148-5 62.22 41-1 123-7 50.84 
Nov. aS) 1088.3 41-4 137-4 56.88 41-7 148-8 62.05 41-0 124-8 51.17 
Dec Lm OBS ere. 41-2 138-4 57.02 41-7 149-5 62.34 40-7 126-1 51.32 
*Jan;,. 1, 10543, a. 38-6 140-4 54.19 39-2 150-1 58.84 37-9 129-0 48.89 


*The averages at these dates were effected by loss of working time at the year-end holidays in the case of January 1. 


TABLE C-5.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 
AND CITIES 


(Hourly-Rated Wage Earners) Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 
(in cents) 
Jan. 1, Dee. 1, Jan. 1, Jan. 1, Deg. 1, Jan. 1, 
1954 1953 1953 1954 19 1953 
Newfoundland. -% coos 3<cpeta wees avian = oe see 40-1 41-2 41-0 144-4 132-5 
Nova Scotia s,s cases eh te aceite cele ane 39-0 41-3 38-5 125-4 121-6 
Now Brinswiok:. icc0: -acsnenes 3 aoe ae eee 38-5 41-9 39-2 125-9 122-4 
SUB DOOR cicip's. cle o:v.nisle's Se ile oat hectare aetna 39-3 42-6 40-0 126-9 125-5 
ONEATIOS save «ss dein sieve alg oun 3 oe » «Tele 38-5 40-8 37°6 147-2 145-4 
Manitoba; cass este vies «ds. ry ne eect ale 38-1 40-1 38-3 136-1 134-4 
Baskatchowan jc s22sss0s dyigieess > 5 cers ene 40-0 41-1 39-9 141-7 140-9 
Alberta......... Wn “av? o'snh one sk ac 38-4 41-1 38-4 | 144-1] 142-9 
British Colam bigs. siav:s,+isiauane e's, tesa x cee 36-1 38-1 34-9 168-9 167°3 
Montreal 2. sax sis Wbahy aloe tals Sy okie ae iyi 38-0 41-8 38-7 132-5 131-5 
OLONGOS a's wrsisiorers slarnie att bike 4 os ee er 38-8 41-0 37-6 146-2 145-3 
Hambiltion. 3.90 osc ceric ae cae ne 37-5 39-9 36-9 159-2 158-1 
WALES. «<5 o.i0't whe «relsiajs vet earl eee 37-1 41-1 33-2 166-9 169-4 
Winnipeg. tak at'< otecarh thn 5 On Goel noe 37-8 39-7 38-1 134-5 132-5 
VEMCOUVER cess sce ee c selec aen eb ents eae 35-6 37-7 34-2 164-0 164-3 
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TABLE C-6.—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 


(Hourly-Rated Wage Earners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


* Durable manufactured goods industries. | r—Revised. 


Average Hourly | Average Weekly 
Average Hours Earnings Wages 

Industry (eee Se 
Jan. 1|Dec.1|Jan. 1/Jan. 1)Dec.1|Jan. 1|/Jan. 1/Dec.1\Jan. 1 

| 1954 | 1953 | 1953 | 1954 | 1953 | 1953 | 1954 | 1953 | 1953 

no. | no. | no. | cts. | cts. | cts. Oe ae 
RASMUMNE pee ok Perales od RESON AEAN bo Xn ps Din dy aes dogs nn 40-6) 43-9) 40-6) 158-2) 157-3) 153-4) 64.23) 69.05) 62.28 
RPGS RETO rate SO k Seow ose s DES ck he ok erie dee 42-2) 45-1) 42-2) 162-2) 161-2) 154-6) 68.45) 72.70) 65.24 
CCRC PANG. ois tat op ote es W a ao bt coe caves 43-1) 46-7; 43-3) 134-1] 133-9) 131-9) 57.80) 62.53) 57.11 
CERO AMMAR Saiki bes Vins reac CRW came oie 41-9) 44-3) 41-4) 175-9] 175-4) 169-6) 73.70) 77.70) 70.21 
Oe OR Ee SP EU ee EO EE 38-4) 42-2) 38-5) 156-3) 157-0) 155-0} 60.02) 66.25) 59.68 
Coal Pt cee a a Re Sissi Dakin eh ihe nite eoeeniebed | 36-9) 41-6} 37-3) 151-7) 153-8) 152-3) 55.98) 63.98) 56.81 
CTT RG ee IPN, OR oe nee, oe pe Oey 43-8] 44-2) 43-5] 170-6) 167-0) 165-0) 74.72) 73.81] 71.78 
ey Ee a es oar Eee ee, Se eee 39-1} 43-5) 39-0) 146-1) 143-3) 143-5) 57.13) 62.34) 55.97 
EPR a ae Pe ee nee ae 38-6) 41-2) 38-3) 140-4) 138-4) 134-0) 54.19) 57.02) 51.32 
BEBO Giick RIO VERA ROR. 65538 v8 foe's Des + B95 NBD vs Peadeeews 38-8) 41-7) 39-2) 122-7| 118-5) 116-5) 47.61} 49.41) 45.67 
ae Ot One fe ee oo ne er re | 39-5) 40-2} 40-1) 148-9) 147-8! 144-4) 58.82) 59.42) 57.90 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables.......... 34-6] 39-3) 33-7) 105-3) 98-1] 101-3) 36.43) 38.55) 34.14 
epNeET WigTEe DEGOUGEES, oo54 ba ceo ca o Sub aid. uc ve ode hee 39-3) 42-8) 37-6) 131-6) 131-8) 121-2) 51.72) 56.41) 45.57 
Bread and other bakery products.................... 43-0) 43-5) 43-6) 107-8) 105-9) 100-6) 46.35) 46.07) 43.86 
Distilled and malt liquors...................000seee 39-4) 41-4) 39-7) 153-4) 149-8) 140-7) 60.44) 62.02) 55.86 
Tobacco and tobacco products................-000ceeee 37-0} 39-7) 32-5) 128-8) 130-6) 119-7| 47.66) 51.85) 38.90 
PEND EB TIOOMAN Cae os «alee Ba ces ae aerate « «bad ee S48 37-2) 40-2} 38-3) 147-0) 145-1) 138-6) 54.68) 58.33) 53.08 
POON UE PE NMIICOS oc rec a ke uant okie in0% Ont suleu encased ed 35-9) 39-2) 36-3) 99-0) 98-4) 95-5) 35.54) 38.57] 34.67 
Boots and shoes fexonnl SAODEN) secey. sph diated < 34-4) 38-0) 35-0) 94-9) 94-5) 91-2) 32.65) 35.91) 31.92 
Textile products (except clothing)..................... 37-1} 40-5) 38-8) 109-2) 108-5) 106-7} 40.51) 43.94) 41.40 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods................. 33-4) 37-1) 36-8) 111-1} 110-9} 109-8} 37.11) 41.14] 40.41 
Woollen goods.......... Sogtneetesneceseeecncesvasces 38-1) 41-6) 40-8) 103-8} 103-4) 102-5) 39.55) 43.01) 41.82 
Synthetic textiles and silk ads Uae Cials <xnee'y «bee co 40-1} 44-1] 42-2] 113-2] 111-6] 108-5] 45.39] 49.22) 45.79 
Puerta Vee elie Aid CRO coe Feu ee wh waet cane 32-3) 37-2} 32-6) 98-0) 96-6) 92-6] 31.65) 35.94) 30.19 
EO ai eid ot ae ve EAS I ae LL ay i 32-1] 36-3) 32-4) 96-8) 95-8) 91-8) 31.07| 34.78) 29.74 
WUCURAOEY @: CORRIDOR 5 cre sc cares eee eSy suite Ce ais hse hi a0 29-5} 34-9] 29-2) 102-3) 99-5) 95-9] 30.18) 34-73) 28.00 
ERT ONT ill gs ae leis aia pata Mie wit dW 3 34-9) 39-9} 35-0) 97-6) 97-2) 92-1] 34.06) 38.78) 32.24 
PWV TOO UE srcvisest waves Piso seco d.echioneere vals « 38-1} 42-2} 36-7} 124-1) 123-0) 119-4] 47.28) 51.91) 43.82 
Siawrmanch HIRE TING aa ass <n og vax en kere terest «s 36-9) 41-2) 35-5) 134-0) 131-6) 129-5) 49.45) 54.22) 45.97 
POPINULY SF del aekaee Etias oN ess th valk acavese sve 39-7} 43-9) 38-8) 111-9} 112-4) 106-3) 44.42) 49.34) 41.24 
RTEDGP AOS: HVOCUDUN SS fs. ccrec kde caktesecandiee Sancinec 40-2} 43-2) 38-4) 108-7) 108-5) 101-9) 43.70) 46.87) 39.13 
OEE CIDOUONE, seat) can phism cna ah sy da a's ab bya hove O06 41-4| 43-2) 42-0) 157-8] 155-0) 147-9) 65.33) 66.96) 62.12 
TOL MCE OE STN oooh Wes Red u> > vr aw ass car ee vs 42-3) 43-4) 43-2) 169-6) 166-9] 157-8) 71.74) 72.43] 68.17 
Steen an oh epi ye ORR Aor oe eee 38-8) 42-5) 38-4) 121-4) 121-0] 115-5) 47.10) 51.43) 44.35 
Printing publishing and allied industries............... 39-2) 40-4) 37-8) 160-8) 161-7] 152-1} 63.03) 65.33) 57.49 
MIZON GH BUGRE DIOUNOUS, 05554 cimiess 5 v5. ebioe ccendoee 39-0} 41-5) 38-3) 155-3) 155-1) 149-5) 60.57) 64.37) 57.26 
Agricultural implements...........0.sscccescseecees 38-3} 38-9} 37-1) 164-5) 161-3) 160-0] 63.00) 62.75) 59.36 
Fabricated and structural steel..................-..- 37-7| 41-4) 35-3) 162-1) 163-9) 153-7) 61.11) 67.85) 54.26 
Plardipard asi HOON. G36 toe eka eh teak A nee e 40-3} 42-0) 40-2) 141-1) 141-1) 132-7} 56.86) 59.26) 53.35 
Heating and cooking appliances...................... 37-4) 41-8) 37-1) 135-9} 136-3) 130-6) 50.83) 56.97] 48.45 
RPOTF COMGEN MEY hin. ciccs take Malet Ofek Po8 SORES wus cleats 34,2 38-1) 42-6] 36-3) 153-7) 154-3) 145-5] 58.56| 65.73) 52.82 
Machinery RAO A ae SO, Gin ae ieee de dl 39-9} 43-0) 40-1) 149-4} 150-2] 140-6) 59.61) 64.59) 56.38 
eEMarer avon Swit GEG os ys vy wc eda. ook creas eau deldes 39-6! 40-1! 39-7| 170-7) 170-2) 168-0) 67.60) 68.25) 66.70 
Bheak mstal products Bi... vrs se ckv cs bess P reas sabes. 37-9} 41-4) 35-8] 144-7) 145-8) 138-7) 54.84) 60.36) 49.65 
Transportation equipment: (inci. «22 ccccecesccvedsves 39-5| 41-4) 38-4] 158-5) 159-2) 153-2) 62.61) 65.91) 58.83 
Pircuere GG VEPINrer cada Pes iccanaeds nines’ cxevie ee ae 41-2} 43-6) 48-5) 161-5] 162-9) 153-9] 66.54) 71.02) 66.95 
Mi PARP RNOIOR sirccncsras we 64dGloh is 18a s koe 8 ye Zee - 38-6} 39-1] 31-7] 169-5} 173-3} 163-6) 65.43) 67.76) 51.86 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories.................. 37-7) 39-4) 36-6) 159-1] 159-0) 154-1) 59.98) 62.65) 56.40 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment................ 38-7) 40-1] 39-1] 157-4) 157-9] 154-2/ 60.91] 63.32) 60.29 
Bhippusding and TEpPSWiNg ewes s ses: vebaie kav els 40-5} 43-6) 39-4) 146-1] 148-5) 142-7) 59.17) 64.75) 56.22 
*Non-ferrous metal products........0cceccccsnecseneres 40-3} 41-3} 40-1) 158-4] 156-9] 150-3] 63.84] 64.80) 60.27 
PIG ANSIN BFOCUOUS ES rc tar cas beatin sa caves bevdseoees 38-7) 41-3) 38-9] 146-4] 146-1] 188-8] 56.66) 60.34) 53.99 
[Brads Qt COOPER PTOGUOB iy 5 c5 eos. coe rin sca see sacne 40-3} 42-5) 39-6) 145-1) 145-9) 138-6) 58.48) 62.01) 54.89 
aera poy ors POLS ees Ra NS cater siaiei On ye Ove ss 41-2} 40-9} 41-5) 173-3) 171-3] 163-6) 71.40) 70.06) 67.89 
*Electrical apparatus and supplies...................... 39-0) 41-6] 39-1) 145-6] 145-9] 140-6) 56.78) 60.69) 54.97 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment......... 39-9) 41-3} 39-7| 162-0) 160-8) 157-5] 64.64) 66.41) 62.53 
*Non-metallic mineral products............00.000seuee 40-7} 43-9} 40-6] 138-8} 137-1) 132-7| 56.49] 60.19) 53.88 
IRS NROMOCIE, So ee eNaa ang Hiss as ema P a vaeree’ss ..| 42-1] 45-2] 41-9] 180-6] 127-9] 123-2) 54.98] 57.81] 51.62 
Glass and glass products. 40-5| 44-6] 42-6) 135-7} 132-8) 128-1] 54.96] 59.23) 54.57 
Products of petroleum and coal 41-0| 42-7} 41-9) 185-1) 186-1) 178-2) 75.89) 79.46) 74.67 
Chemical products................++ 41-2) 41-8} 40-8) 141-0} 140-5) 136-0} 58.09) 58.73) 55.49 
Medicinal and pharmaceuti 41-0} 41-2} 39-9] 116-4) 116-5) 108-3) 47.72) 48.00) 43.21 
Acids, alkalis and salts................ 41-0} 41-6) 40-6} 160-3} 159-6) 161-0) 65.72) 66.39] 65.37 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries 39-6] 42-1] 38-6) 115-3] 113-8) 107-4) 45.66) 47.91) 41.46 
*Durable goods 39-2) 41-7] 38-5] 150-1] 149-5] 144-5] 58.84) 62.34) 55.63 
Non-durable goods 37-9| 40-7] 38-2) 129-0} 126-1] 121-8] 48.89) 51.32) 46.53 
onstruction............. 35-4] 41-6) 34-7r} 148-2) 147-3|137-5r| 52.46) 61.28/47.71r 
uildings and structures...... 33-9] 40-8) 33-0} 163-9} 161-3) 150-0) 55.56) 65.81) 49.50 
Highways, bridges and stree 37-8} 40-6) 37-8r} 115-5} 115-3/109-9r| 43.66) 46.81/41.54r 
Electric and motor transportation 44-8} 45-0| 44-2] 137-8] 136-2) 133-5) 61.73) 61.29) 59.01 
(BR Set) ae 40-7} 41-6} 41-4) 82-0} 81-4) 76-3] 33.37) 33.86) 31.59 
Hotels and restaurants,............ ..| 41-6] 42-2) 42-7) 82-2) 81-6) 75-9] 34.20) 34.44) 32.41 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants.................-- 39-4) 41-2) 39-0) 77-4) 76-9) 73-2] 30.50) 31.68] 28.55 
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TABLE C-7.—_EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Man Hours and Hourly Earnings: Prices and Price Indexes, D.B.S. 


Average ||. Average \f, Atrerep? 3... dee Nombee ee a 
Date Worked ee Earnings Average | Consumer ; Average 
Per Week es (W.E.) | Weekly Price |RealWeekly 
Earnings Index Earnings 
cts. $ 
Monthly Average 1945................-. 44-3 69-4 30.74 73°7 75-0 98-3 
Monthly Average 1946................-- 42-7 70-0 29.87 71-6 77-5 92-4 
Monthly Average 1947...........-.2000 42-5 80-3 34.13 81-8 84-8 96-5 
Monthly Average 1948.........20--eeee: 42-2 91-3 38.53 92-4 97-0 95°3 
Monthly Average 1949..............206- 42-3 98-6 41.71 100-0 100-0 100-0 
Monthly Average 1950.................- 42-3 103-6 43.82 105-1 102-9 102-1 
Monthly Average 1951............-..2-- 41-8 116-8 48.82 117-0 113-7 102-9 
Monthly Average 1952..........-..0e00 41-5 129-2 53.62 128-6 116-5 110-4 
Week Preceding: 
January ©. TODO a atiiceeo xc anaes 42-2* 134-0 56.55 135-6 115-7 117-2 
Pepristy sl, W000. necaseoss cents 41-9 134-2 56.23 134-8 115-5 116-7 
March NS LOSS oe dawss ts anes 42-1 134-4 56.58 135-7 114-8 118-2 
April Dy MOBS 2 ee noceninc tous 42-1 134-9 56.79 136-2 114-6 118-8 
May (Po LORS Lot, oi tat ekees 41-8 135-5 56.64 135-8 114-4 118-7 
June Ty AUBES, cnt con <p case 41-7 135-9 56.67 135-9 114-9 118-3 
July 1, O00. . op bes canteen 41-3 136-2 56.25 134-9 115-4 116-9 
August Ve 908 oy yan devi igsdetss 41-0 136-0 55.76 133-7 115-7 115-6 
September 1, 1953...........:000+ 41-0 135-7 55.64 133-4 116-2 114-8 
October Te 20000). dee ase ees eres 41-5 136-6 56.69 135-9 116-7 116-5 
November 1; 1058.5 ...0.0-. ciceccss 41-4 137-4 56.88 136-4 116-2 117-4 
December” 1 = 1058... 258.42 eran ss 41-2 138-4 57.02 136-7 115-8 118-0 
January PIGS) Ss cae cece 41-3* 140-4 57.99 139-0 115-7 120-1 


Nore:—Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the Consumer Price Index into the average 
reer ete index. (Average 1949 = pte: the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 
b , Sg adjusted for holidays. The actual figures are: January 1, 1953, 38-3 hours, $51.32, January 1, 1954, 38-6 
ours $54.19. 
(?) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Tables D-1 to D-5 are based on regular 
statistical reports from local offices of the 
National Employment Service. hese 
statistics are compiled from two different 
reporting forms, UIC 751: statistical report 
on employment operations by industry, and 
UIC 757: inventory of registrations and 
vacancies by occupation. The data on 
applicants and vacancies in these two 
reporting forms are not identical. 


Form UIC 751: This form provides a 
cumulative total for each month of all 
vacancies nutified by employers, applications 
made by workers, and referrals and place- 
ments made by the National Employment 
Service. Also reported are the number of 
vacancies unfilled and applications on file 
at the beginning and end of each reporting 
period. ecause the purpose of these data 
is to give an indication of the volume of 
work performed in various local National 
Employment Service offices, all vacancies 
and applications are counted, even if the 
vacancy is not to be filled until some future 
date (deferred vacancy) or the application 
is from a person who already has a job 
and wants to find a more suitable one. 


Form UIC 757: This form provides a 
count of the number of jobs available and 
applications on file at the end of business 
on a specified day. Excluded from the data 
on unfilled vacancies are orders from 
employers not to be filled until some future 
date. The data on job applications from 
workers exclude those people known to be 


already employed, those known to be regis- 
tered at more than one local office (the 
registration is counted by the “home” office), 
and registrations from workers who will not 
be available until some specified future date. 

From January 24, 1952, to December 24, 
1952, inclusive, unemployment insurance 
claimants on temporary mass lay-offs were 
not registered for employment and thus were 
not included in the statistics reported on 
form UIC 751 and form UIC 757. A 
temporary mass lay-off was defined as a 
lay-off either for a determinate or indeter- 
minate period which affected 50 or more 
workers and where the workers affected, so 
far as was known, were returning to work 
with the same employer. Commencing 15 
days after the date of such a lay-off, 
claimants still on the live insurance register 
were registered for employment on their next 
visit to the office and henceforth were 
counted in both statistical reporting forms. 
This procedure is no longer in effect, as all 
workers on temporary mass lay-offs now are 
registered for employment and so counted in 
the statistical reporting forms. This change 
in procedure should be kept in mind when 
comparing the figures on applications for 
employment during 1952 with data for 
earlier and subsequent periods. 

Persons losing several days’ work each 
week and consequently claiming short-time 
unemployment insurance benefits are not 
included in either statistical reporting form 
unless they specifically ask to be registered 
for employment. 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies* 


Live Applications for 


Month Employment y 
Male Female | Total Male Female Total 
Date Nearest: 
March ee eae ne 16,416 15,784 32,200 | 155,249 45,105 200,354 
March LC Re ae oe ee ee 10, 187 13,544 23,731 209, 866 51,898 261,764 
March PeAU Bn dp aren Wane ke cade e vee os 6 9,614 11,429 21,043 | 300,352 75,646 375,998 
March LOSE Ue Se Sy ee enna ee a ey 24,550 13,118 37,668 232,385 64,312 296,697 
March PRMD ARE is he vores biaacs aka cine a iarete 15,129 10,209 25,338 | 285,454 85,487 370,941 
March Ried Up ore tiu de es bist esaics Suances 13,604 13,799 27,403 | 331,618 72,065 403, 683 
April By DMD hian si catay Givin ale sia hisses’ 0's 18,545 16,368 34,913 338,500 66,702 405 , 202 
May De RUD eeeiS artis alec slvcsimelede mavee <a 24,982 19,142 44,124 241,990 57,397 299,387 
June RUD erate ite y easslateale cede, snk 24,564 21,143 45,707 152,488 49,614 202,102 
July pa RUO te iy ete gio eau a aghtia wh oa 21,229 20,088 41,317 124,396 55,918 180,314 
August REEMA io athe sixclahigs sielsacecenle see hes 19,382 17,772 87,154 111,524 52,357 163, 881 
Bepeemi ber amb Obs en sen ce on ccliis oem dv kossines 24,203 20,321 44,524 113,191 48,634 161,825 
October PIPL OMA siusleiaeeisic ne ois #8 emote @5ie/ec0 24,025 17, 806 41,831 117,827 53,453 171,280 
HS co SEK Ei a! ODO een ae cleie.no kal dearest sau ni. d'6 15, 282 13, 058 28,340 144,520 60,997 205,517 
December TA UOGe. te rhe eK eis tslesw ec cass 15,446 11, 868 27,314 241,094 74,513 315,607 
January LRN Me erie ceils ae Rteime sltein-se 8,298 9,121 17,419 | 354,965 84,306 439,271 
February BUR ODA LCS ssccietaig bra siatnfeiee ia nveial ein #a%0 8,406 9,575 17,981 | 489,633 | 103,112 542,745 
March Lae cae tin stew cings ninelt woke beck 9,014 10,176 19,190 | 457,029 | 105,622 562,651 


* Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 


(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-2.—UNFILLED VACANCIES os rT Rte ao AND BY SEX AS AT JANUARY 
> 1954 (2) 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 


Change from 
Industry Male Female Total December } January 
31, 1953 31, 1953 
Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping......................-.+- 238 116 354 |+- yp 38 
WOPCSCEY ico nscou vc alctns nies the wales vip 1 aes ape REE 1,214 7 1,221 |+ 693 |+ 36 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells.................... chee 355 36 391 |+ 103 |— 225 
Motel Moving? <5 3 5 ore aee cs EAS wd Oe Pane whe 192 11 203 |+ 54 |— 115 
PUGIN. . ice SE han SES Fa shan s aU ee uae Os 80 11 91 |+ 2\|- 134 
Non-Metal Mining: -.42... 20. ss0s v.slneosaemes ne ueeiee es 10"tr ates 10 |+ 2/- 9 
Quarrying, Clay and Band Pita... .... 2.52. ssescstsesee Ba eae 2 {+ 2 0 
PUBPOGEN sy 5 58 wis. «10, usc me's = na.9 tsde ee aioe eee RR: 71 14 85 |+ 43 |+ 33 
Mamufactteriang 004 Pa es a ieee ree Cae 2,438 2,267 4,705 |+ 802 |— 4,039 
Faods and Beverages. :.feches avy e oc chetecta we aeeeas 168 128 296 |+ 114 |-— 121 
Tobacco and Tobacco Products.............eeeeeeveres 5 4 9 0|- 5 
Ribbat Produttaiaiisoie dann sje beeeuca sein vans 39 28 67 |+ 20 |+ 10 
heather Prodonest, <5 va. s «conde cs +c ehawe.c ceeds s 67 179 246 |+ 50 |-— 142 
Textile Products (except clothing)..................... 35 134 169 |— 61 |- 208 
Clothing (texGle ‘and far). 2.0. 563 trace sunsipearekinene 128 1,037 1,165 |+ 380 |— 1,632 
Wood Produdtac..cia 3. sacsewe cee sew tedies Sta 190 58 248 |+ 30. |— 121 
Papar Progucte. asi neh 2% Sub ssn bide’ pve Mamas hse 71 48 119 |+ 3 |- 15 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries.............. 132 119 251 |+ 48 |+ 58 
Tron and: Steel Procite c. . ii ncn cassis mdhaananineem teeta e 336 111 447 |+ 121 |— 536 
‘Transportation Pquipmenit....... cs. ccuccccccsncus cover 510 89 599 |— 80 |— 1,105 
Non-Ferrous Metal Products..............--seeeeeseee: 102 52 154 |+ 21 |+ 10 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies....................-. 239 76 315 |— 60 |— 158 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products. ............-.0eeeeeees 45 26 71 |+ 6 |- 73 
Products of Petroleum and Coal................-0.00+- 33 11 44 |— 3 I+ 11 
(Chemical Produces i s5.0- ota wins ope eatin ree eo 262 124 386 |+ 203 |+ 72 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries................ 76 43 119 0 /- 84 
Construction $250 o0. cect wi ae oss San ded ok or ee ee te oeees 454 64 518 |— 662 |— 589 
General ‘Contractors: 2: akas2vs dikes bees ah o+ ie eee marr ee 294 37 331 |— 556 |— 334 
Special Trade: Contractoraiisc boss cahosw owe as uw eebene’ & 160 27 187 |— 106 |— 255 
Transportation, Storage and Communication........... 686 213 899 |+ 371 |— 18 
"Transportation (cosas shod b .ceGivies ste das tuber creuanr 564 63 627 |+ 269 |— 18 
BUOPARGs 57.5 niece erie ecplems ae cae ee en 49 4 53 |+ 37 |+ 21 
WommMIANOahon; Jia ccashideite slat Mlgeak peas eos 73 146 219 |+ 65 |— 21 
Public UGlity Operation): 2.0. canoes ree, «ears ee 68 26 94 |+ 33 |— 130 
Trade 6 hice 2s See Cee eee 1,317 1,520 2,837 |+ 315 724 
Wholessle jy. j ctl, sane ap vp cattle sai ota ae tee aa 425 445 870 |+ 194 |— 263 
Rotaahi caf ic-sggtras:bea5'y Sindea!e sperma we ate ae ee ean oe 892 1,075 1,967 |+ 121 461 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate..................... 688 730 1,418 |+ 136 |— 107 
PIOIVICE... wise ui ROK Se’, Eheia90s vis a ale) ila ape taht cee 1,501 4,649 6,150 |— 345 |— 1,403 
Community or Public Service..........ccceccesscceves 167 770 937 |— 115 |— 186 
Government Service: sx i45 «sss sieeve anh daewans gates 817 564 1,381 {+ 101 |+ 63 
Recreation Service. 900i... 2<..c0ek bab Rhee ce Cae 57 87 144 |+ 20 |— 20 
Business Serviee 433 se5ch ved s odes eee he eee 234 336 570 |+ 119 j— 235 
Personal Service. 55.5. jncsach- sine esteem ate heeees 226 2,892 3,118 |— 470 |— 1,025 
GRAND TOTAL). 0535205. ae eee 8,959 9,628 18,587 |+ 1,517 |— 7,237 
(‘) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT, 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT JANUARY 238, 1954 (') 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies (2) 
Occupational Group 


Live Applications 
for Employment 


Male | Female Total Male Female Total 
| | SS SSA Se anna (Pe a a na 
Professional and managerial workers. . .. 1,224 581 1,805 | 6,061 1,121 7,182 
CIAVIOAL WOTKAR Waco cue fends Se cde psis 932 2,979 3,911 13, 263 20,540 33, 803 
FAIS WOPREIR caus oi Gite ecb etvceeds 1,135 760 1,895 5,909 12,446 18,355 
Personal and domestic service workers. . 435 3,291 3,726 34, 383 18, 078 52,461 
ee 1 PCA Ee ROME PETE Dilandiadanaxs x 6 3,570 13 3,583 
Agriculture and fishing.................. 232 3 235 4,092 1,127 5,219 
Skilled and semiskilled workers........ 3,407 1,539 4,946 208, 923 27,295 236,218 
Food and kindred products (inc. 
jo) ea ee ee eee 21 25 2,353 660 3,013 
Textiles, clothing, ete............... 113 1,236 1,349 6,427 18,827 25, 254 
Lumber and wood products......... 922 3 925 26, 665 217 26, 882 
Pulp, paper (ine. ST ae eee ae 51 15 66 1,147 460 1,607 
Leather and leather products........ 44 109 153 1,892 1,332 3,224 
Stone, clay and glass products....... + 2 PS AR 21 698 85 783 
Metalworking ich... c0vsscedneeoes a 350 17 367 18,015 1,153 19,168 
Maattogl eck cetsates ccs ies osu es 141 ll 152 | 2,376 968 3,344 
Transportation equipment........... «OY eg oe ae 2 739 87 826 
PAE ft eer at eatikosa ee oben i te Se oe 69 SR 4BG Il. cou Whens eo 2,485 
RAGUM UPON .acrva 8 cs oh ant tore con lawns Cl Pe ae 338 70,251 14 70, 265 
Transportation (except seamen)...... 442 7 449 33, 535 97 33,632 
Communications and public utility. . [2 Dee nee 63 1, 237 29 1, 266 
Trade and services iccvics ceoncccs ves 135 83 218 3,956 1,852 5, 808 
Other skilled and semiskilled....... . 627 45 672 | 26, 438 1,137 27,575 
OODOITIOR 545.5 5 5 0 'ob: oe Be ls Uwe a bs on P48 25 7 32 4, 863 362 5,225 
PrN oe psn dha een eet alee 43 2 45 5, 846 15 5,861 
Wnskilied WOCKATS «<n 6s n<accceaencceaucs 1,035 422 1, 457 163, 432 22,492 185,924 
FooGiand LODROG0..«. v5. Tisssenonsees 58 74 132 6,648 6, 667 13,315 
Lumber and lumber products........ 104 22 126 20,510 533 21,043 
! MOM PFORIEING Oo. an onus pen ase eens 112 11 123 10, 464 739 11,208 
KSONAEPRERON vy wn cers nod ee OEE He pets BOO eten cakes 285 82,186 5 82,191 
| Other unskilled workers............. 476 315 791 43,624 14,548 58,172 
GRANIP TOTALS. 5. Secec cus casekses 8,406 9,575 103,112 542,745 
f Preliminary—subject to revision. ‘ 
q 2) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
' 
‘ 
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TABLE D-5.—APPLICATIONS RECEIVED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY 
EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 


1944—1954 
ae Applications Placements 
Male Female Total Male | Female Total 
Loa eevee ET aa PA pace aa oee hes 0005's 1,583,010 902,273 | 2,485,283 1,101, 854 638, 063 1,739,917 
RUG I ENDL EN 6.9 voix 83 -ch-0i504, ide ss. ¢,9;056 1,855,036 661,948 | 2,516,984 | 1,095,641 397,940 1,493, 581 
DU pS er Sone or Ae 1, 464, 533 494, 164 1,958, 697 624, 052 235,360 859, 412 
eee Oe CoN <M vip alg el it ste ie aw aye 1,189, 646 439,577 | 1,629,223 549,376 220,473 769,849 
DAE saicicins sBipies Rbie's ce Seukas bape ea sbiens ve 1,197,295 459 , 332 1,656, 627 497,916 214, 424 712,340 
PEM Ries Sais, Pie ee ivin.g F9.8200 4 BaSisie sso, 1,295, 690 494,956 1,790, 646 464, 363 219,816 684,179 
ROC Ree CMMs ks Le en xs bP Aeaie o's 1, 500, 763 575,813 | 2,076,576 559, 882 230,920 790, 802 
ENT Nga: ae SLs Ae See eee ee 1,541,208 623,467 |. 2,164,675 655, 933 262,305 918, 238 
RODS.) cue OG ve anues taeda ss + cose ieenes 1,781,689 664,485 | 2,446,174 677,777 302,730 980, 507 
On eas COE ree tee Ce our rece 1,980, 918 754,358 | 2,735,276 661, 167 332, 239 993, 406 
ORME WOME) dec c nk aoes wee scacubisiaue as 223,454 72,393 295, 847 31,120 19,828 50,948 


E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1._PERSONS RECEIVING BENEFIT, NUMBER OF DAYS BENEFIT PAID, 
AND AMOUNT PAID 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Number 
Receiving 

Province Re 

Week of 
the Month* 
ON WER ERCANIG fart cas nog deLaedeceWine ee He hae rh eMail wee 9,124 
Eine tue WARE BRIADC oe nee eta cities warmest on'siae sn ss 2,418 
DUET CURSOR ERG ee ee ae ra aM clas ali «id dina a's sis oie tore’ 17,961 
Maye Eine inieeahonn rme re ce ects. see Se aricchureaecane a 15, 864 
OCI Rn ORNs eri it acai caiticomecakie Famine seu eecedss 111,053 
Garay eee ee Neer ie ee ay ones mattis soggicniel cle vin'siee ns 102,351 
aT rae ne bas asd Oe. sie soabiakelsin dase dre 7-00: Ae aa me 18,289 
Rie ESN eetety eee eth oc sien Koti eaa iene ces «aij 12,939 
eae ee ei cis ea ols 6c ts/h sie csiclae cwaies 18, 680 
(rR CCeM DAUR meri ce iden areiesGcrs resect cance + 42,494 
Total, Canada, January, 1954.............-.--+++- 351,173 
Total, Canada, December, 1953................+- 218, 323 
‘Total,Canada, JANUATY, 1008.06 .6dsssc css scececee 231,331 


Month of January, 1954 


Number 


C Days Benefit Amount of 
es tly Paid (Disability Benefit 
Rennie days in Brackets) Paid 

$ 
4,872 | 213,490 (473) 736, 660 
1,131 42,906 (73) 125, 653 
11,237 | 320,356  (2,804)| 1,063,443 
7,322 | 323,406 (1,567)| 1,023,096 
67,113 | 2,607,360 (20,030)] 8,098,771 
58, 2,174,288 (17,486)| 6,836,704 
9,965 | 370,744 (4,813)} 1,141,571 
6,103 | 208,173 (1,639) 661,488 
10,260 | 355,537 2,617) 1,154, 265 
20,899 | 947,638 (7,247)| 3,105,562 

197,702 | 7,563,898 (58,749)| 23,947,213 

161,723 | 5,413,801 (49,978)} 16,882,107 

163,273 | 5,628, 881( )| 17,502,303 


ee 


* Week containing last day of the month. 
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TABLE E-2.-ORDINARY AND SUPPLEMENTARY BENEFIT CLAIMANTS ON THE 

LIVE UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER AT JANUARY 31, 1954, BY DURATION ON THE 

REGISTER, SEX AND PROVINCE, AND SHOWING NUMBER OF DISABILITY CASES* 
INCLUDED IN TOTAL 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Days Continuously on the Register 


31 1083 

Province and Sex 

6 and 73 and $ 
Total eae 7-12 13-24 25-48 49-72 nee otal 


(36) 4,776 1,370 2,705 4,931 2,199 1,277 11, 637 
(36) 4, 663 1,327 2,614 4,830 2, 162 1,177 11, 266 


(—) 113 43 91 101 37 100 371 

(13) 487 541 620 1,022 445 421 2,762 

(7) 424 490 530 901 376 204 2,409 

(6) 63 51 90 121 69 127 353 

(190) 3, 886 2,687 3, 836 5, 649 3,040 3,414 17,647 

Male... vee ey na 19,941 (167) 3,397 2,358 3,386 5,142 2,754 2,904 15,518 
WOMB le ays gis ors at's wise 2,571 (23) 489 329 450 507 286 510 2,129 
New Brunswick......... 24,937 (83) 3,920 3, 250 4,028 6, 747 3,965 3,027 19, 671 
MIG, vnscpen tes ss.s 21,703 (71) 3,454 2,878 3,485 6,042 3,379 2,465 16,929 
POmaleteschesan css 3,234 (12) 466 372 543 705 586 562 2,742 
QUEDEG 7c eiewechine sieved 162, 367(1, 055 ) 30, 567 20,512 25, 961 41, 607 23,046 20, 674 118,151 
Male: ia gesseruaesis's 133,793 (726) 25, 651 17,091 21, 756 35, 660 19,325 14,310 99,265 
Hemalay, cicns ede 28,574 (329) 4,916 3,421 4,205 5, 947 3,721 6,364 18, 886 
CNtANIG sweat at waete 135,801 (833) 29,091 16,718 22,939 32,780 15, 746 18,527 89,000 
Male) ii. acces natn 109,069 (632) 22, 869 13,466 18,393 27,909 12,785 13, 647 71,568 
Bomaleyys5 sexta sis’ 26,732 (201) 6, 222 3, 252 4,546 4,871 2,961 4,880 17, 432 
Manitobs, 6065 favs tnce ss 24,790 (159) 4,581 2,764 3, 854 6, 982 3,363 3, 246 18,324 
BLAIS 26 etc me eee 19,553 (117) 3,441 2, 208 2,943 5,995 2,779 2,187 14,364 
FOMala ss écise cess 0 5,237 (42) 1,140 556 911 987 584 1,059 3,960 
Saskatchewan........... 14,419 (73) 2,693 2,094 2,527 4,356 1,861 888 10, 856 
BLO. cceduisin ee eben © 12,453 (60) 2,246 1,792 2,124 : 1, 647 639 9,326 
Female foe ensics vio 1,966 (13) 447 302 403 351 214 249 1,530 
Albertain its asap inisciemie «isis 25,266 (91) 6, 467 3,030 4,245 6,587 3,138 1,799 15, 209 
Malet sip sacs vee ars 21,930 (83 5,534 2,629 3,661 6,033 2, 787 1,286 13,079 
Omale ss sien < e205 tc 3,336 (8) 933 401 584 4 351 513 2,130 
British Columbia....... 63,945 (287) 13,753 7,053 9,992 15, 843 8,952 8,352 51, 403 
MEAIG Si ob tox weak 53,599 (241) 11, 675 5, 856 8, 285 13,831 7,388 6,564 42,690 
Female... .c.ce--++- 10,346 (46) 2,078 1,197 1,707 2,012 1,564 1,788 8,713 
CANADA... senottee see ah 494, 831(2,820) | 100,221 60,019 80,707 | 126,504 65, 755 61, 625 354, 660 
MALE, aia site os oarer 411, 829(2, 140) 83,354 50,095 67,177 | 110,348 55,382 45,473 296,414 
EMALM «yee nati sis 83,002 (680) 16,867 9,924 13,530 16, 156 10,373 16, 152 58, 246 


* These data are shown in brackets and include short-time and temporary lay-off claimants. 
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TABLE E-3.—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, 
JANUARY, 1954 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


° Disposal of Claims (including claims 
Claims filed at Local Offices pending from previous months) 


Province 
Total Entitled Not 
Total Initial | Renewal |Disposed to Entitled | Pending 
of Benefit |to Benefit 
DEO WECMICLIANIE Se pe WIESE 00 tee o cslcipls seas 8,756 7,274 1,482 7,564 5,039 2,525 4,844 
Prince Edward Island.................... 1,812 1,525 287 1,752 1,207 545 645 
WIOVEN DOOM ale SANS esisy Shab cerns ctvises 16, 984 13,478 3,506 18, 548 14,528 4,020 4,403 
INGW DANO WIG as Hains cede cess ccees 12,309 10, 254 2,055 12,420 7,992 4,428 4,390 
CHIBTIRGL ca as Ade ee we so Sips eee cane 87,188 66, 83 20,358 95, 659 70,356 25,303 28,786 
LITMPOG ea. ee UN sas oe bs Poveda vanes 91,015 67,678 23,337 96, 830 74,529 22,301 22,395 
WEIN oi Me Soc’ beat 6.05 Se oe De sede s ties ¢ 12,523 10,019 2,504 13, 504 9,116 4,388 2,453 
HaSUALORAWED ie. beeen ccs coheashevesnecd 8, 043 6,723 1,320 8,358 5, 683 2,675 2,141 
UOT Cioc a caee 6 RARE Oe le BIW eisatn ba od 15, 054 11, 865 3,189 14, 886 10, 852 4,034 5, 285 
Sea Gey CONIA, 3 5's'p ved see S e's 5005.5 haces 38, 939 28,708 10, 231 35, 265 26, 526 8,739 12,640 
Total Canada, January, 1954.......... 292,623°| 224,354 68, 269 304, 786¢| 225, 828 78, 958 87, 982 
Total Canada, December, 1953........| 292,236 204, 464 87,772 | 246,157 196, 087 50,070 100, 145 
Total Canada, January, 1953.......... 223, 255 169,172 54,083 234, 892 165, 488 69, 404 56, 106 


* In addition, revised claims received numbered 25,938. _ ft In addition, 24,474 claims were disposed of. Of these, 
2,071 were special requests not granted, and 912 were appeals by claimants. There were 4,282 revised claims pending 
at the end of the month. 


TABLE E-4.—CLAIMANTS NOT ENTITLED TO REGULAR OR SUPPLEMENTARY 
BENEFIT, WITH CHIEF REASONS FOR NON-ENTITLEMENT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Month of | Month of | Month of 


Chief Reasons for Non-Entitlement January, | December,| January, 
1954 1953 1953 

Benefit year not established 
EMMI IGS oe tae os cp Ao ier we eistecrsieih sic: 6:6) <iacnisiniaia a.vima Sis p'djv-s. vWiy2re clare tanscenee 68,074 37, 265 53,331 
RAIL EMCEE: SSQUUMILE Re ee aiyigtsla sale Lais.« Sink w eR sion si x 5:e 608 5.9%e.* walsie'n.e 38 19,548 9,080 15,978 

Claimants Disqualified* 

Gt MOMTATROUEL tne Rene sue tere Tes 31s Cees oN kak slh oe venkc Che sdeseere cence’ 3, 954 3,687 9,766 
Not capable of and not available for work..............0.005ceeeeceeeeeeee 1,542 1,484 1,949 
Loss of work due to a labour dispute.............ccceececececeeeeeeceseeere 121 595 250 
* Refused offer of work and neglected opportunity to work...............+++ 657 651 953 
Discharged for misconduct AO RE See Sic TIE Onn eee Seta cums aoe 655 912 809 
Voluntarily left employment without just cause...........e.eeeeceeeeeeeees 5,065 6, 262 5,870 
Failure to fulfill additional conditions imposed upon certain married women. . 1,248 1,217 1,074 
DR DOMMCMSOM eM PR ne MR ciate WNC s 6 ae hlolae wale'e g6sle vies once eveveveee 3,327 2,978 2,635 
Total See eee MTR NSP EM sinc ahi A Chas beimedececbavedeccecncasseces 104,191 64,131 92,615 


* Data for January, 1954, include 4,232 on revised and 1,444 on supplementary benefit claims. _ , } 
} These include: Claims not made in prescribed manner; failure to carry out written directions; claimants being 
inmates of prisons, etc. 
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TABLE E-5.—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


At Beginning of Month: Total Employed | Claimants* 
1083— Deven bet... fic ciovideabonk oats oe Paice een eatin occas fae eee ee eee eee 3, 267,000 238,500 
NOVOMDGR s o5-5)s 's'<iv he sin ba Wa ain ae ec Maestacls ene alee ot eg aR 3,219, 000 153, 600 
October oiicecci diane oe 6 US c Coe ae cleats Ro hke oe a ok Un aay alee ies 3,211,000 119,400 
Septemiber.:..,.5 sans at <ceap ate ee ae ae a ceteteis cere totes oie oe eee 3,215, 000 111,300 
AamaBts .. soc ccu secces wd be we Bee Sho cter ole CRORE aly eee ane a tS a 8,190,000 , 900 
OLY 5. Fuk iis cin oe eRe ween vcd aie Dead peices Ro aee he OU DE ets 1 ie een aera ae , 185, 000 119, 800 
DUNO sae shew e nal tinaie doe hile Cen awe eee sates an Atte en aia a ae 3, 153, 000 143, 100 
IMT ys hain ere wes ai'e Cate One Seu CUR Reval ai teen Renae aren ii 5 ane ata 3,166,000 215, 200 
PAP PLL dN is Weiwalll gis ote: sulk ous ee create Ma ey cake Sets, de Cater tae os ig eS cere 278, 360, aa 
ALG, Solin &.sisnarg vib warain csemeease cis ch RM OPA AS Ov REPT ot ie 0 bn ean one rai 3, 280, 000 363, 200 
F@DTUBLY «fo 0.54 ales as Vivid old oe cae ele ere Ok tenia arnes wee BOC un Gee inten ote ee 3, 283,000 s Hed 
SONWALY of ial kn. 5 ee ste SRR © 5 wee eee ee Ae al aly Dee NG alae ee eee ma 3,286,000 278, 600 
1952—December........... Visusintsveste sghite Pode te We eo VG Chino eV ame reg 3,241,000 161,900 


* Ordinary claimants on the live unemployment register on the last working day of the preceding month, 
t Includes supplementary benefit claimants. 
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TABLE E-7._CLAIMS FOR SUPPLEMENTARY BENEFIT, JANUARY, 1954 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


ee ee 


Initial Claims Only 
Persons Days Benefit Vosges 
Province Not Com-___|Paid (Disability ci Baneiit 
*Claims Entitled Entitled mencing |Days in Brack- Paid 
Considered | to Benefit ay Benefit ets) 
$ 
Serine Jae pe apiece 4 1 4 oH 1 — a ser & 7) ba 
rince Edward Island........-.-+-- ; ~ x 
INO VER OOUID, Jee vanes ae tendocer ens 3,556 2,575 981 1,959 22,316 (3) 48,176 
WOW DLOns Wik pi ses cca s to satneese 4,057 2,664 1,393 2,083 21,902 (21) 45,565 
Baebes 805 sgh sous ae ss nie’ Ogee 21,901 15,539 6,362 13,409 | 179,156 (463) 369,054 
COUT Toco 04 elec wile ere eden weiss es 19,093 13,179 5,914 13,363 | 170,037 (249) 371, 697 
MEGNTEGING. ge: He town ble es Ue. 3, 690 2,527 1,163 3,129 41,022 (302) 91,353 
Saskatchewan..........+. dg 2,293 1,375 918 1,440 17,471 (60) 36,216 
AIDGVUG fi Gees acs oo 08s simness ae 3,287 2,139 1,148 2,216 | 28,088 (82) 63,698 
British Columbia... sccesescsicece 7,195 5,224 1,971 5,672 70,442 (209) 159,313 
Total, January, 1954............ 67, 528* 46,536 20,992 44,152t| 558,644 (1,396) 1,202,732 
Total, January, 1953............ 53, 172* 35, 452 17,720 33,426t| 438,175 (—) 932,343 


2) SS SE ee 


* There were, in addition, 556 renewal claims in January, 1954, and 399 in January, 1953. 
+ Includes 83 renewal claims in January, 1954, and 76 in January, 1953. 
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F—Prices 


FROM JANUARY 1949 TO MARCH 1954 
(1949 = 100) 
Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


TABLE F-1.—TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 


- : * Phe 

* ousenho. /ommo- 

Total Food Shelter Clothing Operation | dities and 

| | Services 
OSL SU ALT E's 0c one inhi Wiais > Torcinjelo v's 99-8 100-8 99-2 99-7 99-9 98-9 
POO WAED fe, <5 isk aidsa50>35 cass 99-7 99-7 99-3 | 99-7 100-2 99-4 
NO OE a ey as ee ee 99-4 98-7 99-2 | 100-0 | 100-1 | 99-5 
ARLE ie osc cg oP han oo Ge Fiainee 99-3 98-1 99-6 : 100-2 | 100-1 | 99-5 
{te rd ee PREY Rt Ee Ee eee 99-2 97-9 99-7 | 100-3 | 99-8 | 99-8 
DUNC pote oi 3) Se RSE nas Ae ah lela aie 99-6 99-2 99-7 | 100-3 99-7 99-8 
DULG eBen, ot seemh a 60 ea coches 63 100-0 100-2 100-3 100-3 | 99-7 99-8 
ANIME ae sen cocci cite) ~ ore.e 100-4 101-3 100-2 100-1 99-6 99-9 
DODCRNIWEET vee. oa veers ay ocr Oe 100-4 101-2 100-5 | 100-2 99-6 99-9 
RIE. 0s FEve Tua cebut tick coke 100-6 100-8 100-5 | 99-8 100-6 100-9 
IVOVOERDIOE 6 ex aoe ven Ke tween 101-0 101-9 100-5 99-7 100-5 101-0 
LIBGRENIOEN Se reds w Sowine ina ec cete¥ 100-5 100-3 101-0 99-7 100-4 101-1 
RE rina ca te we tess asses 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
LOM MURR! a Aria ae 4's vee vinta Wats 100-1 98-1 101-1 99-6 100-6 102-0 
PODPUDET ay ees aches v. Phan dew 100-2 98-4 101-1 99-5 100-6 102-2 
(CE MON Foe 2 EI ao ee eee 100-9 98-8 104-7 | 98-9 100-8 102-2 
OTIS Sr Sion tae as ah ee waked» 101-2 99-8 104-9 | 99-2 101-2 102-2 
OS Res Oe ae Ena eerie ee 101-2 99-3 105-1 99-1 101-1 102-2 
ERS chek: Se ee a ae aap 101-9 100-9 105-9 99-1 101-5 102-3 
1 Na Aan tn ema lee, 5 Rae AS 102-7 102-6 107-4 99-1 101-6 102-4 
AM OMGE Sak De aldeey sured ned tea eee es 103-3 103-8 107-8 99-3 102-6 102-5 
POMONA so crates is tir arkay ve @ 104-3 105-4 108-7 | 99-9 103-4 103-0 
DOPE eomtr oh Ot o Vestine o(xetiae oe a 105-9 107-6 109-0 100-6 104-6 105-2 
PRO WRG OR Ge see cst cs 9 cececaee 106-4 108-4 109-5 101-0 105-1 105-4 
Water ete. sete. ects bec Sh seas 106-6 108-4 109-6 101-3 105-5 105-7 
PY CAN teed ae eae a eaay Mec an cheese 102-9 102-6 106-2 99-7 102-4 103-1 
PETS T ir hg Gees ee ne in ee ate oe 107-7 109-9 110-0 102-6 107-1 107-4 
RBRUGIY eaten pad nash kot alcas c 109-1 111-0 110-4 105-1 108-6 108-0 
DASPOR 2 Fe See toes ce siniewes | 110-8 114-1 111-5 106-7 110-5 108-3 
ea Sarees een tic ane nage wanes fates 111-7 115-5 111-8 108-5 111-4 108-6 
LN Ree. AS a eg ee ena 112-2 114-3 112-4 109-0 112-7 110-4 
OT arate on Oe Ae oe ee ee eee Se 113-7 115-8 115-2 109-5 113-8 111-8 
Dig oon Sats RANE 6 ae'n cla vlna 114-6 117-9 115-5 109-7 114-3 112-2 
PAM PUR aac Gsl eae eas sok ade css ec ced 115-5 119-0 114-8 110-7 115-1 113-4 
Bentember dc. a2, ciecads vs ollurccas 116-5 120-5 117-2 111-9 115-5 113-6 
117-1 121-3 117-2 114-1 115-8 114-1 
117-9 122-5 118-2 114-5 115-9 114-8 
118-1 122-5 118-2 115-2 116-4 115-9 
113-7 117-0 114-4 109-8 113-1 111-5 
118-2 122-4 118-3 114-9 116-4 115-5 
117-6 120-8 118-3 113-5 116-3 115-8 
116-9 117-6 119-1 112-9 116-9 116-4 
116-8 117-2 119-4 112-5 116-8 116-6 
115-9 115-5 119-6 112-3 116-2 115-6 
116-0 115-7 120-4 111-8 115-9 115-7 
116-1 116-0 120-6 111-7 115-9 115-6 
116-0 115-7 120-6 111-6 115-8 115-8 
116-1 115-8 121-2 110-9 116-0 115-8 
116-0 115-1 121-5 109-9 116-2 116-4 
116-1 115-7 121-4 109-8 115-9 116-6 
115-8 114-1 122-2 109-7 116-1 116-6 
115-7 113-5 122-3 109-7 116-5 116-7 
115-5 112-7 122-5 109-6 116-6 116-7 
114-8 111-6 122-5 109-7 116-7 115-2 
114-6 110-9 122-7 109-7 116-9 115-0 
114-4 110-1 122-9 110-1 116-6 115-1 
114-9 111-4 123-6 110-1 116-6 115-1 
115-4 112-7 123-9 110-3 117-0 115-2 
115-7 112-8 124-1 110-4 117-2 115-8 
116-2 114-0 124-2 110-4 117-4 115-9 
116-7 115-5 124-5 110-3 117°5 116-0 
116-2 113-4 125-0 110-3 117-4 116-3 
115-8 112-1 125-2 110-2 117-4 116-3 
TOG —JAnary ss cciscssesivinsiesleseineseesen 115-7 111-6 125-4 110-1 117-5 116-4 
WR eDPOAKY: sy srecc o> sie Rass tas anet 115-7 111-7 125-4 110-0 117-5 116-5 
March..... arene Statete. paar aaalsisiagty 115-5 110-7 125-6 109-8 117-6 116-6 
609 


TABLE F-2.-CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA 
AT THE BEGINNING OF FEBRUARY, 1954 


(1949 = 100) 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


eee nn 


Total fees, 

ouseho om- 
saps Feb. 1, | Jan. 2, | Feb. 1, | Food | Shelter | Clothing eee modities 

1953 1954 ane 

ces 
iy Peetieees Seas Gomtiioe: Se a 
SiToha’s, NAG Ooo. cube ..0s 102-3 | 102-6] 102-4] 100-4] 107-3| 101-8] 104-0 102-0 
Figllet Os he See 113.1| 113-21 113-8] 106-5] 121-2] 116-7| 119-0 115-8 
Ratet doh dhe. ikea 114-8| 115-4| 115-8] 110-6] 117-2] 119-9| 117-3 120-1 
Meader o3c0 bea. are ox eae 116-2 | 116-7| 116-8] 115-5] 131-9] 110-7] 116-1 115-4 
Pieters: eo koe cars cece 114-8| 115-3| 115-5] 110-5] 125-6] 113-5] 116-4 117-5 
NE SOs OG ie AS 16.0! 17-7| 117-6] 110-0; 138-1) 112-4] 117-7 117-6 
7 ea gh ee aS 14-1{ 114-9| 115-0] 111-1] 122-5] 116-1] 113-2 116-7 
Saskatoon—-Regina..........+- 112-1 | 113-2| 113-5] 110-4] 112-5] 116-3] 118-1 111-7 
Edmonton—Calgary.........++ 112.6| 114-4| 114-3]. 109-9] 119-1] 114-2] 115-1 117-8 
MOE. Cok ncom Vane ho oe 115-7| 116-2| 116-4] 111-6] 123-7] 112-3] 124-8 117-4 


N.B.— Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city, and should not be used to com- 
pare actual levels of prices as between cities. 
(1) St. John’s Index on the base—June 1951 = 100. 
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Locality 


Newfoundland— 
af OLM'B. say ne cass solee necveh ee 


P.E.L.— 
2—Charlottetown...........seeeeees| 


Nova Scotia— 
SoA RIN AT SS 52 i peda ek rahe sender aee 


Se PONOY: bacon be C08 Chew be Laan 


New Brunswick— 
Po Mearinton. ti ces ean es ks ce eases 


Quebec— 
7—Ghicoutimisias is csise. cse's0 cis 


1O—Qupbedy se skediaescavee od aaeacae 
ti—Sherbrmokets 255154... shh edo 
1D BOL) Jods camhrs oe vice sen wen veelole 
13—Three Rivers ..né sicas oc os enedens 


Ontario— 
1d Brnntlord ss... cass csenneckeee ok 


1G —arniwall. scoccdscus coe eer teres 


yo Morth Baste 4. ca aeet eres 
2E— RUA WAR vn oee aaa dea nerertacs 


24—Budbitrys.ss6. 560 oe te omeb ees 
20-—TOrOnlOs,ieas5 \iaens eon ee 
26=-Wandbors. cccvas sie nah eases 


Manitoba— 
SI—Winniper, --ceacvccsiea tate doeee 


Saskatchewan— 
25 ORING ie Save kenics cele patra 


20 SASietOON 5 < ack 2k ss aie incon sees 


Alberta— 
BUS CARNES cS ccinceacus en Seeemean 


31—Edmonton...........00seeesees 
British Columbia— 


$2—Pringe: Rupert... ...060000eactees 
So — LAL Ie rae es Ws 5, «rd b> eareen naa 


Sirloin steak, 
per lb. 


a 
a 


a 
oa 
vn wo 


a 
re 
a 


Round steak, 
per lb. 
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Blade roast 
(blade remov- 
ed), per lb. 


| 


° 
A 
% 


67-4 


~ 
oa 
o 


ao 
on 
ao ws 


Stewing, bone- 
less, per lb. 


° 
os 
a 


Hamburger, 
per lb. 


| 


oe 
oo an 
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Source: Dominion 


Pork Ses a 
s|ss | a2] & 
se 1 sa eae 5 
gb6) 52 13 4] 2. 
aee| cae | gic] o 
$82 | 828 | $38) 38 
em & a a 
cts. cts. cts. cts. 
82-2 77:7 “30-0 60-0 
75-8 62-0 44-9 50-8 
c 
80-1 56-5 56-5 57-1 
75-5 56-0 50-2 50-3 
79°2 56-8 52-5 54-0 
80-0 57-2 55-0 50-2 
72-0 65-6 48-6 48-8 
74-0 54-3 45-7 54-1 
76-3 59-4 49-8 59-7 
66-7 54-5 44-0 54-6 
72-4 56-9 49-9 44-8 
69-6 52-6 48-9 59-5 
69-7 56-7 49-2 60-2 
77-3 52-7 50-9 52-2 
72-9 54-0 49-9 56-4 
a kia fel Morera 47-6 57-3 
81-9 50-7 51-5 52-4 
78-4 60-6 55-8 59-2 
79-8 52-9 52-6 (54-4 
75:3 53-7 51-1 52-6 
77°6 47-1 50-6 48-1 
77-9 52-4 47-5 56-6 
76-0 58-8 50-8 56-2 
71-5 59-6 48-0 49-7 
79-1 49-3 50-9 48-2 
79-6 54-1 51-9 56-0 
74-2 458-0 48-5 50-9 
70-4 56°5 51-3 52-6 
69-8 58-8 48-4 51-4 
70:9 59-6 48-2 52-1 
66-8 48-7 
77-7 66-0 
80-2] 63-3 
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Bureau of Statistics 
; a4) % BE 
42 |g 3 rt Se rt 
Fey = Pe Pe : 5 s) 
3 | 22/58 | & E fs BS BS 
i g g a 7 ) ‘ ie 
ne e. | ae fae.| fe] 2, | 2 | gt] da] BE 
“4 | FR |*8s| £5 | bs | Gg | Es | £2] oe 
ao | g6|¥es| ct | de | ce | ay | ae | fe 
E & | 28 | ge Bo | 8&8 | g 2| 6 a8 | 36 
oy Q 3) n Ss 3) a io) 
cts. cts cts. cts cts cts cts. cts. cts 
Newfoundland— f h 
PORE GLU BM abance Teka Sandet se dactacncee de 8-7 12-7 20-7 10-9 59-2 75-5 32-0 76-9 
P.E.I.— 
F—Charlottetown....ccccccccccccccslocveecss 8-9 14-4 19-2 10-4 52-4 51-7 17-0 69-0 
Nova Scotia— 
Pe TLBLRE CULT out ecu dash erwcekacs 69-1 8-8 12-8 18-4 9-2 51-0 58-7 20°5 70-2 
eS ae eae et By eee Sey 67-1 9-2 14-0 19-4 10-2 50-2 61-2 22-0 70-6 
New Brunswick— g 
pay he To Re ee eg ee WN ae ee 9-1 15-6 / 18-6 9-7 51-6 57-3 20-0 69-4 
4 
—=TIGING DUDIS: coc cceiccesesutveneece 70-1 8-8 13-3 18-9 | 9-6 48-9 62-2 21-0 70-7 
Quebec— 
Pa SIGS asso Unpiebavwashecals@ssneos 8-6 16-0 19-3 9-9 55-9 63-5 20-0 63-2 
g 
LIEN G1 tua ale ae a i eh iy See Si 79-0 8-1 12-7 17-5 9-6 47-5 68-3 22-0 65-2 
WMO UN, «ac sacc cond erect uehness 84-9 8-0 12-7 7+3 9-0 50-2 60-6 20-0 65-3 
“GIBBS. csc vas-ckccsecseoesieess 80-1 8-1 12-5 17-9 9-4 51-9 60-2 20-0 66-0 
£ 
Pl WUGEOTOUES nas ns cas seek ccohces 77-2 7-9 13-1 17-8 9-0 49-6 59-4 20-0 63-8 
£ 
La OTR Ly rae cay wae Ran seo koe gees 89-3 8-0 12-7 17-9 9-3 47-2 53-4 19-0 64-3 
ph pee Birks EA 4.1 PE rye aS 73+3 8-1 11-7 17-4 9-7 50-7 58-2 19-0 63-8 
Ontario— 4 
Time DEANGOR Greve nawrcdhewssy cess 26s 77°8 8-1 12-7 17-6 9-7 45-2 56-2 21-0 66-1 
4 
TCO WOU es neveeasesevetcle apne cluedcenes 7-9 12-7 18-2 9-9 46-6 58-4 20-0 66-3 
& 
Wie=1 OFG: WAMIETN, ates dc conedsirecfuaseonce 8-1 14-0 19-0 10-3 53-0 55-9 23-0 66-5 
gz 
Ri FIM IMMUN gcse cc ec.ecec bt eseees's 83-4 8-3 12-7 17-6 9-8 45-7 58-4 22-0 66-8 
18—Kirkland Lake..............006. 78-0 8-5 12-0 18-7 10-8 51-8 60-0 25-0 68-0 
& 
Te PANUOM Se ceeere sie bs ab eter sews’ 83-0 8-1 12-7 17-3 9-8 45°7 54-5 21-0 66-5 
g 
REMHIUTIE ACS eC Tense A nes avincaes|Ruconie® 5 8-4 13-0 19-2 11-1 48-2 63-2 22-0 67-8 
£ 
FIs ARIA WM Ee TEt sta shiek NW beh «c's 3°s:ag ens 8-0 12-7 17-5 9-5 45-9 56-3 21-0 66-3 
MEEATLOUWEL Ag saree vue ees ea aheey t > 76-2 8-2 12-7 17-5 9-7 48-8 60-8 21-6 66-6 
ZO—SaUe be, MATIC... cess sens ccces|acececes 8-5 13-3 19-3 10-8 49-0 61-7 23-0 68-5 
ep ISD Coy 2S Bern Aer ROSA Ie eis 8-6 13-3 18-4 10-8 49-0 59-7 23-0 68-0 
£ 
25—Toronto..... AES OCOD REO 79-9 7-9 12-7 17-4 9-2 44-5 56-3 22-0 67-3 
Bi == WANUROP: dae nae hc s5.0e x csc cies se = 73°5 8-4 12-7 17-9 9-9 48-8 57°5 22-0 67-7 
Manitoba— t g 
Bi WiInNIOEspccestesebe rss cxsse se 75°7 7-7 15-0 17-7 11-2 70-7 54-7 21-0 65-6 
Saskatchewan— 
OEeMNGEUA se sciaatsicutt steak eee se. 73+2 8-0 14-4 18-5 12-0 tty 49-8 20-0 64-5 
4 
29—Saskatoon......... Rettasct awela cath cee 7-9 13-6 17-7 13-9 63-8 49-2 20-5 65-0 
Alberta— t g 
DU SCMIUEEU LT rreticrtbacesscvecceh 20.°o 7-7 14-4 18-2 11-4 i 51-8 21-0 66-2 
g 
Sls MO INONUON peniea macs tases scenes 74-0 7-9 14-4 17-9 11-5 63-6 50-0 20-0 67-9 
British Columbia— t 
32—Prince Rupert...........0.-00++-| 84:7 8-8 15-0 18-6 11-0 te 60-5 31-0 69-8 
4 
CEES dW lbh Sau ten DeeCORee En) GEpe onan 7-9 17-0 18-2 11-5 Pi 62-7 25-0 68-3 
£& 
B4—Vancouver........secesccscesees|  79°5 7:9 16-0 17-9 9-6 i 57-5 21-4 68-4 
. : g 
8-0 16-0 17-9 9:8 59-3 59-6 24-0 69-2 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE 


Source: Dominion 
DN eee 


Canned Vegetables 
; ae 55|8 & 
: af/e | 2 | 2 1a. v8l2 so) Sa) 6 ian 
Locality ao*| os | co | ua | gee | 83138 4] owe Sa 1G 
Bc gs Ex Sx O82 | 535°] --9/] 855 oo 3 a) 
oe) BS] oS | Eo | gan ook g$2|/ 285) sx | 58R 
Su 02 ofA £2 Bek Eas Oak Ase a EE 
$22/ s- | 5 | S= | S88) #58) 388) 63s | ga | bea 
1S) a Hn nD n ° = & Ay Oo 
cts ets cts cts. cts cts cts cts. cts cts 
Newfoundland— 8 
4—Bt. FORN'S. «de beees nce 35-0 B25 Wis acssase SEA | usecinny 19-3 48-8 29-4 25-7 23-5 
P.E.L.— 
2—Charlottetown......... SOE he twenty 29-2 31-8 28-4 20-1 20-1 26-9 22-9 21-6 
Nova Scotia— 
$— Halifax... .occscenes oye 34-7 39-7 29-6 31-2 24-6 18-3 21-4 24-4 23-6 19-7 
A SVANCY,, 5:0 old seesiew don 36-2 38-4 30-4 30-6 25-8 20-3 23-0 24-4 23-0 20-0 
New Brunswick— 
5—Moncton..........s-08- 34-9 38-4 30-4 81-12} 25-2 17-3 21-9 23-1 23-6 19-8 
6—Saint John............. 35-3 39-0 30-4 31-0 25-6 17-7 21-1 21-2 24-2 18-5 
Quebec— 
7—Chicoutimi............ 36:2), Bsaane 25-6 34-4 27-1 187 {5 cake 20-9 23-0 19-5 
BET Vis o's ganbicle a» mp cba O2°B hs dey ead 27-8 29-8 24-8 16-7 20-1 18-7 20-5 16-6 
9—Montreal...........-0+: Bh dy Pasi 28-6 31-3 25-0 17-3 19-6 18-3 20-7 18-9 
10—Quebec.............-++- O098 Hsaseeecd 28-9 31-5 25-9 17-4 20-2 21-1 21-0 17-8 
11—Sherbrooke............ 8828s ae wees 25-0 29-7 24-4 17-4 20-9 18-7 20-6 19-4 
12—Sorel vss. siob lense <b aed OO a all cies tatabeos 27-9 30-1 25-9 17-4 21-3 18-6 19-1 17-1 
13—Three Rivers........... SEB i asiewtens 25-8 29-7 25-4 18-2 22-3 18-4 20-9 19-8 
Ontario— 
14—Brantford.............. 32-1 39-3 27°5 29-7 24-7 18-0 20-4 22-4 21-2 17-7 
15—Cornwall............... 33-0 37-7 29-2 29-7 24-8 16-8 20-4 19-6 19-7 18-1 
16—Fort William........... 34-7 39-9 27-7 30-5 24-5 19-4 20-8 22-5 22-6 19-2 
17—Hamilton...........++. 32-5 39-3 27-7 31-1 24-3 17-5 20-1 21-5 22-1 16-3 
18—Kirkland Lake......... 32-2 38-8 30-4 30+4 26-4 18-8 21-7 21-7 22-2 18-3 
19-—London...scssanse sees 31-5 38-8 29-8 29-2 25-2 18-3 19-8 23-2 21-1 17-2 
20—North Bay...........+. 33-6 39-8 30°5 30-5 29+2 S88). acieiee 23-0 22-5 17-9 
21—Oshawa.....s.ceseceess 33-0 39-8 28-9 29-3 23°7 A ec meer 21-8 20-8 16-6 
22 —OUAWS 50.6 ob sleme evs dois 32-8 39-3 28-6 30-7 24-8 17-5 21-1 19-5 21-9 17-0 
23—Sault Ste. Marie........ 34-4 39-6 30-0 31-1 26-6 LBs 2! [ie sexe sn 21-2 23-0 17-6 
24—Sudbury...........00s 34-0 37-6 27-8 29-8 26-4 13-8]. Soeinee 20-7 22-5 16-5 
25—Toronto,..s20siaaee ss den 32-5 39-4 28-7 29-9 23-4 17-3 20-2 20-6 21-0 16-5 
m m 
26—Windsor...v seuss seco 32-6 39-6 29-1 30-3 25-0 18-5 21-4 21-5 16-7 16-0 
Manitoba— , ay 
27—Winnipeg............... 33-8 41-1 26-0 29-8 24-5 17-2 21-8 23-6 18-8 18-6 
Saskatchewan— 
28—Regina......0s00screses 34:8 41-0 25-3 31-8 25-2 19-2 22-8 24-1 23+4 20-2 
29—Saskatoon........-...+5 34-0 39-6 24-5 31-6 24-5 19-2 21-5 24-4 22-6 20-2 
Alberta— 
80—Calgary.......5...+s00. 32-8 39-8 23-9 31-1 24-2 19-0 20-9 26-1 21-0 20-7 
31—Edmonton............. 34-2 41-8 24-5 33-0 24-8 18-9 21-5 26-2 22-6 22-3 
British Columbia— m | m 
32—Prince Rupert.......... 35-9 40-4 27-2 33-1 26-1 21-8 23-9 28-1 19-6 18-9 
. m m 
B= VTAll ieacc is «tp sins ov os Seis 35-8 40-2 27-0 B83 Iiaureenct) cess 24-5 29°5 20-6 21-0 
m m 
34—Vancouver............. 34-5 39-9 28-4 29-5 23-9 18-1 | 21-7 26-6 15-5 15-9 
eee m m 
85—Victoria..........+.ee0e 34-0 39-8 29-2 30-3 22-9 17-5 20-6 25-9 (18-4 Usd 
Above food prices are simple averages of prices reported. They are not Ler fy Cano pn in all oe with 
averages for earlier years. Changes in grading, trade practices, etc., occur from tim (a) Tnchiding eu 
with bone in. (c) Including me with hock-on, re) Including butts. —_(e) Local. a Tm 
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FOODS AND COAL BY CITIES, FEBRUARY 1954 
Bureau of Statistics 


_ = o . 
4 : EE r > s E § Coal 
ef/5 | gs/5}+8. | 24/8 s| 2 
= a = 4% — oe xs — 
Locality Se £ oO oy é & 32 3 cia 55 ° g 
3 >. -~ |) me | Ao Be PSO Fe) ae 
Be 4s ss =A -6 oh fost 20 g9 498 
Be | ae ¢ | 8 | 8 | #83 | 23 | Say) S, | &s 
ea | $8 | $2 | 28 | 58 g< | gek|Gok| Sk | 22 
{o) foo} io (o) o & .@) < Q 
cts cts. cts. cts. cts. cts cts. cts. cts cts. 
Newfoundland— k w v 
det SOR Bic ccvevcnensvs > Te 37°5 9-1 34-3 26-0 62-2 pS eS eee 22.75 
P.E.L.— n Vv 
2—Charlottetown......... 37-8 23-0 20-4 7-7 28-8 27-6 49-2 rh Yt ee eee 17.50 
Nova Scotia— | 
OTIBHIOE xcs sian ns yaede 35-1 21-5 24-3 6-4 27-4 24-0 48-0 Ral G tie daccx 19.50 
n bs 
SV ODE wos od vi'vacw'e's 37-2 25-2 23-2 6-0 30-2 25-8 48-5 SEGO Tesks cede 13.60 
New Brunswick— n 
§—Momoton. i. <sseescctcee 34-8 22-1 22-8 6-8 29-1 25-5 48-2 yb 2 eae 18.77 
n = 
6—Saint John............. 36-9 21-8 19-9 7-4 29-9 27-6 49-6 Bed: bes idasa } 19.7 
Quebec— n v 
7—Chicoutimi............ 34-2 18-9 28-6 9-6 31-7 27-9 56-8 118-4 SOLU son asee 
n | 
§-—Halhoae hha oonvss oe 31-2 19-0 26-3 9-2 28-6 25-3 53-1 118-3 be Peery ee 
n 
9—Montreal............... 33-6 17-1 24-2 8-5 29-3 25-2 48-8 118-2 ST et Wer wes 
10—Quebec.....c.cecscssccee | 34-8 18-1 23-2 8-3 29-6 26-4 51-0 118-0 SO TOH ls eae 
n 
11—Sherbrooke............ 35-4 17-8 24-1 8-4 29-6 25-1 53-3 114-4 Bi tO Nes weer 
n 
22 Sorel yo ces aman ve wien 35-1 18-3 26-6 8-4 27-6 23-3 53-1 TIB-O'l A700 Nei ccneck 
13—Three Rivers........... 31-8 18-6 25-1 7-9 28-0 25-1 54-4 T9060 he F700 Ness ocees 
Ontario— 
14—Brantiord o.o. sass. sete. 32-1 18-8 28-5 4-8 30-1 23-1 52-4 115-1 a OU Tn tees 
15—Cornwall............... 32-4 18-8 26-8 6-6 29-0 24-4 52-2 AIG-6) 20.70 oceans 
16—Fort William........... 35-1 19-8 37-9 6-6 27-2 26-0 50-8 158° 1) 36.62 4.50. <<08 
7—Hamilton.............. 33-0 19-2 29-6 5-9 28-6 23-2 50-6 U38°6 ). 26.40 Ws sea 
18—Kirkland Lake......... 35-7 19-6 34-5 6-3 30-0 26-2 54-8 114-8 1.82.00 |y.. 3.0 
IV—=LOndOn. .cccstsevtevuses 32+4 19-1 29-9 6-5 28-7 22-4 49-1 216-21) 37 .00N 2. oes 
n 
20—North Bay............. 33-0 20-2 30-0 BD te wwwns < 23-2 54-0 | 121-8 | 29.75 |........ 
n 
21 Onlin wast 2 - keene 33-3 19-5 28-2 5-3 27-2 22-8 55-6 111-6 } 28.00 |........ 
22 —OGAWA. do. eb eaes scene 31-5 19-0 26-4 7-9 28-7 24-6 51+3 113-4 BDO) Westecwess 
23—Sault Ste. Marie........ 36°3 20-0 34-1 8-1 30-1 Bon 5 54-2 112-1 3 ee eS RE 
24—Sudbury............... 33°3 19-2 32-2 5-6 27-0 24-6 50-4 ROG 2 20670 [o..c0de< 
2E—TOPODtO. 3), des enc s de uek’y 31-8 19-0 29-4 5-6 27-9 24-6 49-2 1107} 24.87 |S235.5 
PB Windsor ives csesdeves 33-9 19-0 28-9 6-1 31-3 24-8 49-3 | 113-8 | 26.00 |........ 
Manitoba— n 
27—Winnipeg............0- 38-1 19-9 26-7 6-0 28-3 26-8 49-5 $834 TS aans 21.15 
Saskatchewan— 
28—Regina............0.008 37-2 22-4 37-8 9-2 28-9 26-0 50-2 BID Sihi Geen ps 18.50 
29—Saskatoon.............. 40-2 23-2 | 46-9 10-4 31-3 26-7 47-8) TAA on es 17.98 
Alberta— n 
BO ORIPALY co etncts ie ates ¢ 36-6 23-6 38-5 8-4 29-0 24-5 Robe a RSE ialcaie's)o| minte.~ e's sa 
n 
31—Edmonton............. 37-8 23-2 44-2 9-7 80-1 26-1 M904 |. L1G: | 5.0.0 8.58 
British Columbia— n 
32—Prince Rupert.......... 38-7 25-1 43-6 8-9 29-0 26-9 DUCE Se ae By IE: 5! eee 22.90 
n 
Be NPR Ae al sislo sie co stale e 33°3 25-0 38-3 7-9 30-5 26-1 BOF Scl 0b ihe ceasiece's 19.75 
n 
34—Vancouver.......-...+5 31-8 19-9 41-9 8-3 25-8 23-6 48-1 LOGE TA sara ab 21.02 
ni \ n 
-35—Victoria............. aa 30-0 20-3 39-3 8-3 28-0 23-8 CEE 3 me Go al ce 22.25 
carton and loose. (h) Evaporated milk, 17-0. os oz. tin. (k) Californian, (m)150z. tin. (n) Mixed— 
Californian and Australian, (s) 28 oz. tin. (v) Including tins. (w) Orange Pekoe. : 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY-FEBRUARY, 


1953-1954+ 
Number of Strikes | Number of Workers Time Loss 
and Lockouts Involved 
Date Com- ‘ Com- f a Per ies 
mencing n mencing n an- A 
During | Existence! During | Existence] Working aed 
Month Month Days Time e 
* 1954" 
PARUBYV. 200 bs fier eye sceaee beep sites 24t 24 10,619t/ 10,619 | 156,969 0-19 
Mebiiary © ku oe bao nba sioechegee ware 7 17 749 4,631 52,270 0-06 
Cumulative totals.............. 31 11,368 209, 239 0-12 
1953 * 
SIBBUATYS...d:. Werciw. cies om cote Hass Se aeiok 14f 14 2,136} 2,186 31,050 0-04 
BGP Atay 5 5 wrcielety ancielsa el alele dase salt ote ll 19 2,448 3,757 yy yy o 0:03 
Cumulative totals.............. 25 4,584 54,827 0-03 


* Preliminary figures. 

t Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 

+ The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 
Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working 
day. Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees. are not 
included in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of 
such strikes is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The 
records include all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the 
methods taken to obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. 
Information as to a strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is fre- 
quently not received until some time after its commencement. ‘ 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, FEBRUARY 1954 (!) 


Number Involved |Time Lom 


Industry, Occupation in Man- Particulars (?) 
and Locality Establish-| workers | Working 


ments Days 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to February 1954 


Mintna— / 
166 200 |Commenced July 11, 1953; for 
new agreement providing for in- 

creased wages, reduced hours from 

48 to 44 per week, pay for six 

statutory holidays, check-off, ex- 

tension of vacation plan and 
welfare and pension plans, following 

; reference to conciliation board; 

terminated February 2; negotia- 

ations; compromise. 


Gold miners and mill workers, 1 
Pamour, Ont. 


Gold miners and mill workers, i 50 | 1,000 Commenced July 11, 1953; for a new 

Pamour, Ont. | agreement providing for increased 
wages, reduced hours from 48 to 
44 per week, pay for six statutory 
holidays, check-off, extension of 
/ vacation plan and welfare and 
/ pension plans, following reference 
to conciliation board; terminated 
| . February 25; return of workers; 
in favour of employer. 


Gold miners and mill workers, lj 415 | 6,200 |Commenced July 13, 1953; for a new 

South Porcupine, Ont. agreement providing for increased 
| wages, reduced hours from 48 to 
44 per week, pay for six statutory 
holidays, check-off, extension of 
vacation plan and welfare and 
pension plans, following reference 
to conciliation board; terminated 
February 17; negotiations com- 


promise. 
Gold and copper miners, mill 1 1,600 19,000 |Commenced August 22, 1953; for a 
and smelter workers, new agreement providing for in- 
Noranda, Que. : creased wages, check-off and 


reduced hours from 48 to 40 per 
week, following reference to arbi- 
tration board; terminated Feb- 
ruary 13; negotiations compromise. 


Gold miners and mill workers, 1 230 2,000 |Commenced August 25, 1953; for a 
Timmins, Ont. new agreement providing for in- 
creased wages, reduced hours 
from 48 to 44 per week, pay for 
six statutory holidays, check-off, 
extension of vacation plan and 
welfare and pension plans, following 
reference to conciliation board; 
terminated February 10; concili- 
ation; compromise. 


Gold and copper miners, mill 1 572 8,300 |Commenced October 2, 1953; for a 
and smelter workers, new agreement providing for in- 
Noranda, Que. creased wages, reduced hours 


from 48 to 44 per week, check-off, 
pay for six statutory holidays 
instead of five, shift differential 
and welfare and pension plans, 
following reference to arbitration 
board; terminated February 17; 
negotiations; compromise. 


Copper miners and mill i 425 6,800 |Commenced October 17, 1953; for a 
workers, new agreement providing for 
Normetal, Que. increased wages, reduced hours 


from 48 to 44 per week, check-off, 
pay for six statutory holidays 
instead of five, shift differential 
and welfare and pension plans, 
following reference to arbitration 
board; terminated February 18; 
negotiations; compromise. 
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TABLE G-2._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, FEBRUARY 1954 (*) 


Number Involved |TimeLoss 


Establish- 


Industry, Occupation 
and Locality 


in Man- Particulars (*) 


Workers 


Working 
Days 


\ 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to February 1954—Concluded 


Copper miners and mill 
workers, 
Noranda, Que. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Miscellaneous Wood Products— 
Saw mill workers, 
Stellarton, N.S. 


Metal Products— 
Skate factory workers, 
Kitchener, Ont. 


1 


} 


347 4,100 |\Commenced October 21, 1953; for a 
new agreement providing {for 
increased wages retroactive to 
Feb. 20, reduced hours from 48 
| to 44 per week, check-off, pay for 
| six statutory holidays, shift 
| differential and welfare and 
pension plans, following reference 
to arbitration board; terminated 
February 13; negotiations com- 
promise. 


35 800 |\Commenced October 19, 1953; for a 
union agreement providing for 
increased wages, reduced hours 
from 46% to 44 per week with 
same take-home pay and other 
changes, following reference to 
conciliation board; unterminated. 


42 800 |Commenced May 14, 1953; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, union shop, check-off, 
etc., following reference to 
conciliation board; partial return 
of workers; unterminated. 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During February 1954 


MANUFACTURING— 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Carpet factory weavers and 
creelers, 
Brantford and 
Guelph, Ont. 


Cotton factory workers, 
Welland, Ont. 


Women’s clothing factory 
workers, 
Montreal, Que. 


Metal Products— 
Aluminum plant office 
workers, 
Arvida, Que. 


TRANSPORTATION AND PUBLIC 
Utinitres— 
Electric Railways and Local Bus 
ines— 
Bus drivers and 
maintenance men, 
Saint John, N.B. 
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(te 
92 315 |Commenced February 16; for a 
five-year apprentice period for 
Wilton weavers in new agreement 
under negotiations, following 
=a reference to conciliation board; 
terminated February 19; return 
of workers pending reference to 
arbitration; indefinite. 


45 250 |Commenced February 19; dispute 
over sharing part-time work; 
terminated February 26; return of 
workers; in favour of employer. 


12 45 |Commenced February 23; protesting 
dismissal of three workers, unter- 
minated. 

310 750 |Commenced February 25; for a union 


agreement providing for increased 
wages, following reference to 
arbitration board; unterminated. 


125 750 |Commenced February 19; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages and other changes, following 
reference to conciliation. board ; 
unterminated. 


TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, FEBRUARY 1954 (') 


Number Involved |Time Loss 


sas be dat ga Riga =| Man- Particulars (?) 
Locality ish- orking 
ments Workers Days 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During February 1954—Concluded 


TRADE— 
Wholesale produce warehouse 3 75 560 |Commenced February 11; for a new 
workers, agreement providing for incr 
Chicoutimi, Que. F wages, reduced hours from 47} to 
44? per week and other changes, 
following reference to arbitration 
board; terminated February 19; 
conciliation; compromise. 
Srervice— 
Business and Personal— 
Hotel employees, 5 91 400 |Commenced February 23; for a new 
Medicine Hat, Alta. agreement providing for increased 


wages and reduced hours from 44 
to 40 per week with same take- 
home pay, following reference to 
arbitration board; unterminated. 


(1) Preliminary data based where possible on reports from parties concerned, in some cases in- 


complete; subject to revision for the annual review. 


(?) In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date 


of termination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 


(*) 721 indirectly affected. 


H—Industrial Accidents 


TABLE H-1._FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE FOURTH 
QUARTER OF 1953, BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES AND CAUSES 


8 
3 © 
w| 2 E2\e 2 
Ales Ta 
= Es =| 3.9 
i 2] am ne 
£\4 2a] 28 
She 2 a |O& 25 
Cause © em Pa 5 “34S z 
& = eS 5 S ie) ro 3 8 a 
= 3 > 4 ° tI be § oot 
Z\e\s\o\a|2/28| 86] o1/8/3l 4 
a) el2)2/z/ el a2 | Bl alalelals 
1) x . 3 Oo | = fs] es a ° 
21 Sl/e/S/S\/S| Be |esla|e& 2is|e 
i i eer BecR a Paes Mace) eR 
Striking Against or Stepping on Objects...........-- vewclosecleccelcese|) Dla uel aiaceisy% | hale eienieta aintts Seemann 2 
Strack ve we daavekes ae tes- staceumne< toreeneae - 5] 20]....{ 13| 17) 19 2 8} 3}, 2). 89 
(a) Tools, machinery, cranes, etC.........+++++++- Ot Re i ee 2 4 BF sacenais 3 bo lpia Poy pe. fg 14 
(b) Moving vehicles.........-.-- : ) eae 1 yee Ree? Si « Fes 1}. 13 
(ce) Other objects..............8:-. eons Saheee 4; 19 10} 11) 12 2 2 ire 5 | Os 62 
Caught In, on or Between Machinery Vehicles, etc... 2 1 5} 12 Set he Ry oe Heo. 25 
Collisions, Derailments, Wrecks, et ll 5 3 5 Gl. Whiewesx 26; 10).. 6). 81 
Falls and Slips 1 6 3 4 7| 23 1 4 2 Bh nica baiow's 54 
(a) Falls on same level... bealss ri 1 Lew onehvicegashoes ot veo Bearenes 3 
(b) Falls to different leve i. 6) 3 A Bees 1 A See 51 
Conflagrations, Temperature Extremes and Explo- 

BEOUB (7. oss bates Sov ab tide ws Sew ksi en ve wae eaeD 2} 4 6). 4) otBletse Lh ti udveatsbas aepadnn 19 
Inhalation, Absorptions, Asphyxiation, etc...........)-+-.J+.++ 9) 8] BT... I cate uc lleccleea] Wee eheoo Waele 16 
Wloctrig Current. i osc ss 0200nkeeesced osyeed uineebaves Bice’ thts Th: cal eee 3 IPE ee 1 13 
Over-exertion and Industrial Diseases.............++ Ry Bier less 4 ga ee 5}. 3 21 
Miscellaneous Accidents..........c.eeeeeeeeceeeeeee[eees[eeee #3 Li APR eae 1 Lis “Bee 4 

Total, Fourth Quarter—1953...........-.++ 23) 35 8| 43) 61) 67 6 46| 18 4) 13 324 
Total, Fourth Quarter—1952...........00+5 26) 49) 5 33) 52) 65 14 Jil 13 18 344 


TABLE H-2._FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS BY PROVINCE AND GROUPS OF 
INDUSTRIES DURING THE FOURTH QUARTER OF 1953 


& 
Industr Ki * . 
_ alf|/a/9|s12)8 a 8/0 = 3 
Slaizizle\s|slalzlalzle 
Agriculture. .......ccceeeseeeceestenecceseeneeeeeeeens Poor) eer oo 2} 4) 11) 4 2 4)....1.... 
LOgging.... 2... espe eens eee c eee eeneeccteeeeereeeeeneeeeasees Liste VY} .acat SL) Shecen 1} 4) 12 
Fishing and Trapping...........+ssseeeeeeeseeeeesreseeenacelenseleees Ohta Pees 28 egies Cees Ie 
Mining and Quarrying............seeeeeesceererereesseeeeeeeleeealoees 2). 8| 91 404) 14.8 
Manufacturing. ...........cccecereeceenerscerececesecesersealeees 1) 3] 1) 14) 365)....).... 2) 5 
Construction...........:eeessensenrecscccccascscsscecesarans Sl ..cf 2) ee 20] 20 amid) = ool gene 
Electricity, Gas, Water Production and Supply... ice neesessse]neda}e es clenealawae fe A ee? |! ee 1 
Transportation, Storage and Communications..........+.+++|seee|ee+: 8) ..cu). 1b, Ao) ee 2], GLa 
TACO... .ccsccrseccceserersccesccessssvensaenesccsnaveserelensa|sses 1 5} Bi...) 2) 2... 
INANCE ..6-o.cis.0.5.6.0:2 00'0.6,0:010'0'0's 0 ecbee'e of uba'ele vials wieteiwleacapmls'ats/a)siaie/ are a sane] a 8) Lieeatee- =| ociag mae 
BELVICO; oc c..00-sccc es cewaa cece vis ve'sisign wip enin'e'ces sfelcisipell/uuiy e's |e sis lute ett Caan 1) Se eee 2h 
Unclassified . ....0c0sc0ccceceissccccccis bedhige oe uncegvits 6s o0'ei|s/cisiaih seine hale a atte tts intl natn She .'... | ee coleetelats teat eveteme 
Total. |< 05:.0:ce.c004-050.00<0 8.0 ttnhteh OMeisnn nee iniste te 4) 1| 18] 4} 75) 104) 13) 11) 42) 51 
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